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Jordan 


May Buy 
40 Planes 


Bid to Europeans 
Follows Failure 


To Buy VS. Jets 


By Warren Gctler 

. International Herald Tribune 

HANNOVER. West Germany 
— Jordan has expressed serious in-’ 
. tercst in purchasing up to 40 ad- 
; vaoced European jet fighters, after 
; the failure or hs efforts to obtain 
simil ar aircraft from the United 
Stales, senior officials of a West 
European combat aircraft consor- 
tium said Friday! 

Negotiations over the Tornado 
air-to-air combat planes, valued at 
’ more than $1.5 billion, could be 

■ concluded within the year, a senior 

■ executive of the Munich-based 
Panavia Aircraft GmbH consor- 

. . tium said in an interview at the 
Hannover air show. The official 
declined to be identified. 


The plane is jointly produced by 
a consortium of British, West Ger- 


man and Italian companies. British 
Aerospace and Messerschmitt-BOl- 
kow-BJohm, a German concern, 
each bold 415 percent of the shares 
with Aeriialia holding the remain- 
ing 15 percent 

In February, the British govern- 
ment concluded a 57-billion arms 
package with Saudi Arabia that in- 
cluded 72 Tornado combat air- 
craft. 

The Saudi decision to purchase 
the Tornado — Panavia's first ma- 
jor succesi with the plane outside 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation — was linked, according to 
Western diplomats, to Saudi Ara- 
bia's frustration over not getting a 
rlt-or commitment from Washing- 
ton on the safe of D.S. bmk F-1S 
fighters for its air force. 

Jordan has said it is interested in 
acquiring 25 to 40 of the Tornado’s 
Air Defense Version, a medium- to 
long-range air-to-air interceptor 
equipped with British-made Sky 
Flash missiles, according toFtaa- 
via executtau. 

The country was blocked by the 
See PLANES, Pag$2 



Foreign. Students Protest Treatment in Beijing 


N* UMAa AaocfcMd Pm 


Motorcycle pobcexnen kept a dose watch Friday on about ISO 
foreign students and teachers, mostly Africans, who marched in a 
protest in Beijing. The demonstrators complained of racial 
discrimination and demanded guarantees of safety after an 


attack May 24 by students on African and Asian 

students at Tianjin University, which is about 100 milgs 
southeast of Beijing The sign on the chest of the African teacher 
at right reads: ‘‘You invited us. Oh, why now treat us tins way?” 


Reagan Rejects Criticis 


Of Shift in SALT Policy 


Untied Press International 


WASHINGTON — Tbe While 
House reaffirmed on Friday tbe 
decision by President Ronald Rea- 
gan not to be bound by the limits of 
the SALT-2 arms treaty and reject- 
ed congressional moves to chal- 
lenge his itw'g'nn 

Larry Speakes, the White House 
spokesman, responding to a ques- 
tion about growing congressional 


on SALT-2. Tbe president 
made his decision on moderniza- 
tion by tbe end of the year.” 

Asked what Mr. Reagan thought 
of the criticism, Mr. Speakes stud: 
“We don’t Kke it. The president will 
tab* the congressional views in 
consideration but his decision has 
been made.” - 

Mr. Reagan announced May 27 
that tbe United States would no 
longer be bound by the unratified 
1979 Strategic Anns Limitation 
Treaty, known as SALT-2, when 
the equipping of B-52 bombers 
with cruise missies surpasses the 
limit of 130 bombers later this year 
under the Pentagon’s moderniza- 
tion program. 

The adminis tration has said the 
decision could be reconsidered if 
the Soviet Union ceases alleged vi- 



Norman D. Dicks 


Richard N. Perle 


olations. The Soviet Union has de- 
nied violating tbe treaty. 

The president has not spoken 
publicly on the issue but issued a 
written statement 

Opposition from congressional 
Democrats and U.S. allies to the 
decision has grown substantially. 
Critics said they feared that aban- 


doning the unratified treaty would 
sutrt a new arms race. 


Reagan’s Abandonment of SALT-2 Was a Long Time Coming 


Senator Joseph R. Biden, Demo- 
crat of Delaware, introduced legis- 
lation Thursday that would promb- 
it spending money to exceed 
SALT-2 missil e limits unless the 
Soviet Union violated treaty limits.' 
A similar bill Has been introduced 
in the House by Representative 
Norman D. Dicks, Democrat of 
Washington. 


By Robert C Toth 

Ua Angela Tbna Service 

WASHINGTON — About two weeks 
ago, as the Reagan administration consid- 
ered whether tb continue to comply with 
the SALT-2 arms agreement, the ranking 
Soviet diplomat here was invited to the 
State Department to discuss a variety of 
outstanding U.S.-Sovfet femes, including 
Moscow's alleged stonewalling at the Ge- 
neva aims talks and its refusal to set a date 
for the next qmrmir meeting. 


sion that is potentially the most fateful 
arms- treaty move of the Reagan presiden- 
cy. 

lt immediately shprJrml *JK countries, 
Congress and the Soviet Union, because it 
ended the formal framework within which 
offensive nuclear weapons are constrained. 
Virtually everyone, based co an eariier, 
tentative decision, had expected continued 


“lx was a very unsatisfactory, even acri- 
monious, lwMHing. with no give by the 
Soviets,” a U.S. official said Wednesday. 

• On May 27, President Ronald Reagan 
tpad* the d f^-jgfnn that formally ended the 
U.S. policy of comparing with the 1979 
Stra^gibA^j tfer fa ti p n s Treaty, adcri- 


dedsion also shocked people in the 
U.S. government because it was made by 
“the unique process of holding a SACG 
meeting by letter ” as me official com- 
plained. The acronym stands for Senior 
Arms Control Group. 

In this way, tbe White House staff avoid- 
ed farther face-toTice arguments in the 
presence of the president between Secre- 
tary of State. George P. Shultz and Secre- 


tary of Defense Caspar W. Weinberger, 
among others, an the issue. But, in so 
doing, it cast doubt on the future of the 
arms control process within the govern- 
ment 

. ‘'The Soviets gave Shultz no help in 
making the, case for continued compli- 
ance," said another. “But thfc decision has 
been building up through the five and a 

half years of this administration " 

Tbe SALT-2 agreement was negotiated 
by the Carter administration. When signed 
in 1979. h was to have been in effect until 
the end of 1985. However, amid opposition 
in the Senate, it was withdrawn from con- 
sideration fra ratification in 1980, after 
Soviet troops entered Afghanistan in De- 
cember 1919. 

Mr. Reagan campaigned against the 
agreement during his racefra tbe presiden- 


cy, branding it “fatally flawed.” But, once 
in office, be agreed to a “no undercut” 
policy of abiding by its provisions as long 
as the Soviet Union showed equal restraint. 

In part, he was bowing to tbe wishes of 
European allies and supporters of the pact 
in Congress, and in prat he was acknowl- 
edging that, in tbe absence of treaty re- 
straints, the Soviet Union coaid increase its 
mkgflr arsenal faster than the United 
States, which he contended bad become 
strategically inferior to its superpower ri- 
val. 

But in 1983 the administration began 


issuing noncompliance reports that 
nth 


charged the Soviet military with violations 
of virtually all US-Soviet arms agree- 
ments, including SALT-2 and its counter- 
part for defensive ants, the 1972 treaty 
Curbing anti-ballistic missiles. 


Tbe Soviet Union denies aD the charges, 
most important of which are three: 

• Construction of two new interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles the SS-25 and the 
SS-24. when only one is permitted by 
SALT-2. 

• Excessive encoding of tbe telemetry 
signals radioed from test missiles that tells 
widnum how the mireite is performing. 

• Construction of a sophisticated radar 
complex at Krasnoyarsk, deep inride Sibe- 
ria, m violation oi the ABM treaty, which 
permits such radar only on the periphery of 
a country, oriented outward. 

Evaluating U.S. charges, some arms con- 
trol experts dispute the administration's 
evidence on the SS-25, although Kenneth 
L. Addman, director of the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, said all 
See SALT, Page 2 


Earlier, Jim Wright of Texas, 
leader of the majority Democrats 
in the House, said: 


“We’re not trying to embarrass 
the president, but if all else fails we 
could deny the funds." 


Richard N. Perle, an assistant 
secretary of defense and an expert 
on arms control told a House 
Armed Services subcommittee 
Thursday that tbe opposition by 
US. allies in Europe was immateri- 
al 


SALT-2 “is not very well under- 
stood” in Europe, Mr. Perle told an 
incredulous Representative Frank 
X. McCloskey, Democrat of Indi- 
ana. The allies, he said, have no 
personal stake in Soviet violations 


See ARMS, Page 2 


Waldheim Supporters Deflect Nazi Issue 


By James M. Markham 

A lent 7 wk Timet Service 

AMSTETTEN, Austria — 
“Waldheim is a Ear,” read the first 
placard of the group of 16 youthful 
protesters as they rounded Brdns- 
baeh Street and entered the parked 
Hauptplatz where Kurt Waldheim 
had just begun to speak. 

Like a regatta slamming into a 
reef, the demonstrators were sub- 
merged by burly Waldheim sup- 
porters who, swinging their fists 
and shouting curses, ripped down 
the placards, which tipped over like 
tiny s atf* Bcate KLarsfeld, the Ger- 
man-born Nazi hunter, looked 
hunted, scared and dose to tears. 

From his elevated platform 
Thursday night, Mr. Waldheim 
raised his long fingers in a spectral 
gesture (hat has become one of the 
trademarks of his presidential cam- 
pugn and intoned: “So here you 

S t an example of the abuse of of 
esjera democratic liberties!” 
Police took down the names of 
tbe protesters but did nothing 
a gainst the young men who had 
administered ihe beatings* 

“We thought we were going to be 
joined by other young people, 
young Socialists and people nke 
chat," said one of the badly shaken 



Kurt Steyrer 




demonstrators afterward. “But we 
were so isolated.” 


The long campaign for the Aus- 
trian presidency, which ends with 
Sunday's election, is the bitterest in 
ihe country’s postwar history. Yet 
although it has been dominated try 
allegations about Mr. Waldheim’s 


war record it has afeo been curious- 
ly short on confrontation or frontal 
accusation. And it has not openly 
spUt young Austrians from tbor 
parents or grandparents who lived 
under the Third Reich. 

Since Mr. Waldheim, the candi- 
date of the rightist People’s Party, 
polled 49.6 percent of tbe vote in a 
first-rocmd ballot last month his 
foes in the Socialist Party have vir- 
tually dropped the issue of Us war 
record, judging that it has done him 
more good than harm. 

The highly conservative Austrian 
press, which is overwhelmingly 
pro-Waldheim, has observed some- 
thing like sdf -censorship on news 
about tbe former United Nations 
secretary-general that has been rat 
the from pages elsewhere in West- 
ern Europe. State television has 
been rimuady cautious. 

One of the most striking aspects 
of Mr. Waldheim's candidacy has 
been hs appeal to young Austrians; 
pollsters are unanimous (hat more 
young voters in their 20s and 30s 
cast ballots fra the 67-year-old can- 
didate than for his Socialist oppo- 
nent, Kurt Steyrer, 66. 

While Freda Mefesner-Blan, the 
standard-bearer of Austria’s ecolo- 
gy movement, drew a strong youth 
vote in the May 4 balloting, she 


campaigned largely, on. issues like 
□uefear energy and played down 
the questions about Mr. Wald- 
heim's wartime service in the Bal- 
kans. 

A former Socialist, Mrs. 
Meissner-Blau, 59, has steadfastly 
refused to throw her 5.5 percent of 
the electorate to Mr. Steyrer. 

Opinion polls suggest that Mr. 
Waldheim will triumph with from 
51 to 52 percent of the vote. 

Mrs. Meissner- Blau accused the 
Socialis ts of “pure pppm mnism" in 
dredging up Mr. Waldheim's war 
record, saying that they were as 
responsible as the Peoples Party 
fra rehabilitating former Nazis and 
bringing t hem into public life. 

She said, “If Steyrer becomes 
president, it would bury the whole 
affair and the issue of the past 
would disappear. If Waldheim is 
president at least the discussion 
will go on.” 

Antipathy fra the Socialists, who 
have been in power fra 16 years, is 
one reason advanced for Mr. Wald- 
heim’s relative popularity among 
young Austrians. 

Tbe many well-to-do young Aus- 
trians swept up in his campaign 
regard his election as a milestone 
toward evicting the Socialists in na- 
tional elections next spring and in- 



Senate Tax Bill Contains 


Dozens of Exceptions 


By Gary Klott 

New York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — The Senate 
Finance Committee’s tax-revision 
bin, intended to create a more uni- 
form tax system for businesses and 
individuals, contains dozens of spe- 
cial exceptions granted to individ- 
uals and corporations. 

Embedded in the 1,489-page bill 
now before the Senate are more 
than $5 billion in special favors 
that senators have inserted for their 
constituents. Many would protect 
existing tax benefits for public or 
seznipublic projects being planned 
or under construction. 


8*ntard L Hotmar/n* AaociMrf Prmt 

Kart Waldheim daring speech Friday at rally in Vienna. 


s taffin g a government more sympa- Waldheim, said the political irnpor- 
thetic to business and individual tance of the election had priority 
achievement. over the issue of tbe candidate's 

Gerhardt WeHey, a 34-year-old past “If you ask y oung Am e ri ca n s 
architect who heads Youth for See AUSTRIA, Page 2 


Bm, as in past tax bills, private 
companies and individuals also will 
benefit from the special provisions. 
Among them are General Mills 
Ino, General Motors Crap., Pan 
Am Corp, Chrysler Corp_ North- 
west Orient Airlines, Control Data 
Corp. and major steel companies. 

AD 20 members of the Senate 
Finance Committee were able to 
ob tain such favors. But about half 
of tbe exceptions were granted to 
senators outride the committee. A 
committee staff member said the 
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* DcCroJf students said puns are 
commonplace in there high 
schools. P** 8 - 5 - 
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be threatened if proposed bud- 
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partment aide says. *■ 
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Mikael Pemfors of Swe- 
den, above, will play Ivan 
Lendl, die top seed, in 
Sunday's finals of the 
French Open. Pernfors, 
unseeded, beat Henri 
Leconte, (he 8th seed, in 
four sets Friday. Page 6. 



South Africa Mediators Are Said to Quit 


By Joscpl 

New York 7 


jh Lelyvdd 

New Yeefc Timet Soria: 

LONDON — A group of Com- 
monwealth leaders has decided to 
give up its attempt at mediation 
between the South African govern- 
ment and its main blade nationalist 
opponents, a diplomatic source 
close to the groop disclosed here 
Friday. 

The seven leaders, known as the 
Eminent Persons Group, visited 
Town in March, meeting 
i President Pieter W. Botha and 
Nelson Mandela, tbe imprisoned 
leader of the outlawed African Na- 
tional Congress. They returned 
again in May after recaving diplo- 
matic signals that the Botha gov- 
ernment was prepared to talk about 
legalizing the outlawed movement 
and releasing Mr. Mandela and 
other prisoners. 

The group was reported to have 
had a message from the South Afri- 
can government waiting for it when 
it reconvened in London on 
Wednesday at the Common- 
wealth’s Marlborough House head- 
quarters. 

According to the source, the 
group replied that the South Afri- 
can government’s actions and in- 
transigcDl attitudes had doomed 
the group's attempt to initiate dis- 
aupaepr. between the main oppos- 
ing forces in the conflict. • 

The seven leaders were Stitt meet- 
ing Friday evening, reviewing 



Pieter W. Botha 


drafts of a final report that is to go 
next week to the heads of govern- 
ment of the 49-nation Common- 
wealth. 

The group was said to be divided 
on whethra the terms of reference 
under which it was appointed al- 
lowed it to mdndc a call for eco- 
nomic sanctions against South Af- 
nca ammig its mru^ itarm* 


The Eminent Persons Group, 
which was appointed to avert a 
serious rupture in tire Common- 
wealth, was instructed to attempt 
an on-the-spot assessment and re- 
port bade to a special Common- 
wealth meeting that Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher of Britain 
promised to attend. 

The group includes General Olu- 
segun Obasanjo, a former Nigerian 
head of scare; Swaran Su gh, a fra- 
mer foreign and defense minister of 
India; John Makcda, a former 
Tanzanian foreign minister, Mal- 
colm Fraser, a framer prime minis- 
ter of Australia; Lord Barber, a 
former chancello r of the exchequer 
in Britain; Archbishop Edward 
Scon of the Anglican Church in 
Canada; and Dame Nita Barrow of 
Barbados, chairman of the World 
Council of Churches. 

In its last message to the Com- 
monwealth group, Mr. Botha’s gov. 
eminent was understood to have 
left the door open for another visit, 
but ihe tone of the message appears 
to have been noticeably tougher 
than a message sent at the end of 
April that persuaded the group to 
make a second trip to southern Af- 
rica. 

A day before the Eminent Per- 
sons Group began its current round 
of meetings, an apparently accu- 
rate summary of a pert of the mes- 
sage appeared in The Washington 
Tunes. 


According to that report, the 
South African authorities asserted 
that the release of Mr. Mandela 
could spark intensified violence in 
black townships, making necessary 
an increased police and military 
presence in those areas. 


Syria, Iraq 
Plan Talks to 
Reconcile 


Guarded optimism about the 
mediation effort had been all but 
dissipated even before the group 
left Cape Town in South Africa in 
May after two rounds of talk there. 

The first round, which included a 
further visit with Mr. Mandela in 
prison, was followed by a visit to 
the headquarters in Lusaka, the 
Zambian capital of the African 
National Congress. 


By Ihsan A. Hijazi 

New York Times Service 
BEIRUT — Syria and Iraq are to 
hold talks that could end two de- 
cades of conflict between them and 
signal a major shift in Middle East 
politics. 

Iraq’s foreign minister. Tariq 
Aziz, said Friday that Syrian and 
Iraqi officials wfll meet this month 
on the frontier between the two 
countries. 


On May 19, shortly after the 
group left Zambia and while it was 
still in Cape Town. South African 
forces attacked Lusaka and two 
other African capitals — Harare in 
Zimbabwe and Gaberone in Bo- 
tswana — in what Mr. Botha char- 
acterized as a strike against “terror- 
ists” of the African National 
Congress, drawing an analogy to 
the American bombing of Libya 
the previous month. 

The three countries that were at- 
tacked were all Commonwealth 
members. Diplomats and commen- 
tators Swiftly drew the conclusion 
that the raids had b ee n calculated 
to show supporters of the govern- 
ment that it was not caring in to 
diplomatic pressures. 


It was the first official confirma- 
tion of persistent speculation in the 
Arab press about a reconciliation 
between Damascus and Baghdad, 
which are ruled by rival factions of 
the Arab Ba’ath Socialist Party. 
The factions have been on a colli- 
sion course since Saddam Hussein 
seized power in Iraq in a 1968 mili- 
tary coup. 

Mr. Aziz, who is also his coun- 
try’s deputy prime minister, dis- 
closed the move in an interview 
with the London-based Arabic 
magazine A1 Tadamon. 

Tbe Beirut daily An Nahar 
quoted informed Arab diplomats 
as saying that Mr. Aziz will be 
meeting with his Syrian counter- 
pan, Farouk al Sharaa, before die 
See SYRIA, Page 2 


requests of senators who strongly 
supported the bill were looked on 
more favorably than others. 

Senator Daniel Patrick Moyni- 
han, a Democrat of New York, who 
was one of tbe leading supporters 
of the tax-revision effort in the 
committee, received more excep- 
tions than any other senator, ac- 
cording to one staff member. 

These special exceptions are hid- 
den in legislative language that 
masks the identity of the company 
or community involved. 

Even senators have been unable 
to learn all of the special provi- 
rions, although Senator Bob Pack- 
wood, the Oregon Republican who 
is chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, said he would give them a 
full list soon. 

Such special provisions, knowr 
as “transition rules,” have tradi- 
tionally been part of tax bills anc 
have been used by conunittet 
chairmen to help gain support fo 
the legislation. 

The tax-revision bill passed b 
the House of Representatives i 
December contained even mot 
transition rules, w hich would era 
about 526 billion. These favors als 
were masked in statutory lan gn^g i 

Some senators are angry that s 
many special favors are bein 
granted. Others complain that the 
were not given the opportunity ft 
exceptions themselves. Senate 
Carl Levin, a Democrat of Mich 
gan, objected that the special prov 
rions were not identified clearly. 

Mr. Levin said: “We would nk 
a number of us, a list of the tram 
tions so that we can see what a 
the standards which have be» 
used, so that we can see what ritu 
tions in our states might fit the 
standards." 

While some of the transiti 
rules appear to be political favo 
many are intended to keep the n< 
legislation from adversely affecti 
certain projects under way a lo 
time. 

Senator Pete Wilson, a Reput 
can of California, asked for a ! 
million exception for Walt Disr 
Co. to protect existing tax bend 
for films already in production, 
also obtained an exception t! 
would protect all other enterta 
meat companies that had films 
television shows in production. 

The costliest exception is a p 
vision that wonld give steel com 
See TAX, Page 2 


WORLD CUP SOCCf 


Friday Results 


Htmgcry 2, Canada 0 
Brad 1, Algeria 0 


Match details and expand 
sports news. Pages 6-7. 
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Bujak ’s Capture Exemplifies Decline of Solidarity Underground WORLD BRIEFS 




*}i % 
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By Jackson Diehl fered by a oncc-formidablc organi- society in maud and coord 

w Jtotgro* Pan Service ration. communications and the di 

WARSAW — As an oppositiott Hampered by decreasing public tion of funds among them, 
crowd gathered for Mass ai theSu s VPp ort for demonstrations and the The coordinating conuni 

Stanisiaw Kostka Chinch on May difficulties of underground work, underground position allow* 
1, several technicians of the Soli- the Temporary Coordinating Com- call for demonstrations, suik 
darity underground worked few- mission, known as TKK, headed by boycotts of official dectioi 


society'’ in Poland and (mn p imatfd former Solidarity rfrawyiiifi an op- this year, but Mr. Bujak consistent' 


communications and the disuibn- position publisher said. ly eluded them. 

tion of funds among them. Three opposition activists still 

The coordinating co mmiss ion s .. i. ,m * coordinating commission, Mr. Bu- 

underground position allowed it to «2?£m«nTrom rm reinainifla co* J 3 * **“£“““* tumsdf by gaining 
call for demonstrations, strikes and weight, growing a goatee and wear- 

boycotts of official elections, all S^StS^to^terTS^ ing glasses and. occasionally, a wig. 
actions that Solidarity leaders Bv- Mr- Bujak and the wocteeas- 


ishly to construa a broadcasting Mr. Bujak. had been reduced to a 


system m a vacant apartment 
across the street. 

After a long night of labor, the 


■geiy symbolic status in the petit- 
d life of Poland. 

Mr. Bujak’s arrest Saturday after 


actions that Solidarity leaders Bv- ^ 
ing openly could not endorse pub- 
tidy. It also organized occasional 


ers said the group’s work would ^ Saturday. 

00x1 tmEC - Ewa Kulik and Konrad Biehnski 

Opposition sources say, howev- operated for several years through 
er. (hat fewer than a dozen Solidar- an daborate system of safe bouses 
iiy mli turn s remain at large nation- and apartments made available by 
wide, and none conunands the <fo[j/f-ir jfy aippnr te r s . 


workers were dismayed to discover ^ ^ a half years on the run 
that the secret police set up a seemed to pell the end for Solidar- 
comroand post in a room above *ty of an adventurous, romantic 
them. SuU, they resolved to go er ?- 

J A.1 J ■ 9 . U PeV^M/vn/*oTI,r if*r m ** 


ahead with their daring plan: Zbig- 
niew Bujak, the most-wanted fugi- 


“Psychdogjcally, it’s a tragedy," 
said one former coordinating com- 


dve in Poland, was to address the r ptssion assistant, “but organiza- 
churdi-gomg crowd live via a walk- dooally, it might not mean that 
ie- talkie hookup in defiant-* of the mu ch." 

hundreds of assembled policemen. Mr. Bujak was the last well- 
At last, the broadcasting link known leader of Solidarity during 
seemed to have been completed, its legal existence to remain a fugj- 
and the activists managed to leave tive after the trade union was out- 
the buildixig without detection. .Bat lawed in December 1981. As such, 
the risk proved worthless. The con- he had become a symbol of Solidar- 


Mr. Bujak had 
become a symbol of 
Solidarity’s 
stubborn survival 
through a 

clandestine network 
unprecedented in 
a Communist 


public r espect that would be ne 


Elaborate operations were 


Sikh Activists Issue Call to KS1 (JaofiJ « • 

AMRITSAR. India t AP) — Sikh radium leadoseidted , . *1 , t - ' 
assassination Of senior Indian go«cnua»t efffciak, 

Minister Rajiv Gandhi. io avenge the kaUiu .of StihfioIwF ^ 

The threats were issued at a lauv attended by 3,500 SBthr^CTf, M 
Golden Temple. It was the «u»d dcmoratratxttia three 
the second anniversary of the Indian Army auanh c* SMsto-. J?* 
drone in June 1QS-*. in which nearly 1,000 Sikhs died. - 

In a resolution approved by the crowd by a sbo* of hand*, fcu., 
also called for the unconditional release of hundreds of - 

Charges of fomenting tororism. The leaders threatened titetoSS* 
with a civil disobedience ca m paign in Punjab if tbwtfcm*^^^ 
heeded. Bai 


sary to rebniJd the coordinating staged so Mr. Bujak could meet his _ . ^ , 

connmsskra as a political force. wife, Wadawa. Once, a group of UnioDS RejCCt MurOOCn S TffiaF Offer 

I LONDON- (UH> - 1 ^J g 1 ” 

in» mnirnk^nic frt hw separate group brought a change of valued at more than £50 million (>76 asuion) aimed atatougg ISLadn 

labor duTutc agate. Nc« In.cnuuc^^ 

of Polish conspinLxiai palri said lh« Mr BqjdSTwife London and time : olt« Tit 


cession . of_ Polish cnnspiraiorial paled said^dl^ Mr. Mon 


mm*, 


Zbigniew Bujak 


vote and the 200 roeroben of the Amalgamated ^ 

resected the oadewe by a 2-1 margin. 


the building without doeetkm. But lawed in December 1981. As such. foreign-backed government* proceeded to a bouse outade War- 

therisk^vedworthless.Thecon- he had become a symbol ofSolidar- aCommuniSt Like the underground groups ^ for a three^y Iamdy v»rt. &tgm«r»g ^ 

necuou failed nheu Mr Bttjak be- try’s stubbore ^sumval though a nat ion. that fought czaristr^rfPoKS SP® a00n p# “S v,s f S^besTheTin^TVSuadatT^ 1 

gan to speak, and nerther the police dandestme networic unprecedem- ^ tothrenmrv and the dandes- stoncs became part of a folklore . N 5? vs T ««di 

nor the public heard any meswg ed in a Communist nation. ■ — ■ — ■ — p/jw, Annv that fouaht *** dozens of others who the the, World prei ' 

that day from the Solidarity under- The organization he beaded was leaflet distributions and attenoon- Nazi rule in World War II. Mr. Bujak and uxA only plam c^tnj London mend the dispate. 

S^rad. a seven-member council formed in grabbing stunts like pirate televi- Bujak’s coordinating crazunission 0CC35IOTa ^ ns ^ s * printing p 

One month later, following the April 1982 to coordinate activity by sion and radio broadcasts. delighted manv Poles simply by “It really lifted our hearts," one . 

capture of Mr. Bujak and two other opposition groups. It promoted the “This may be the time to dissolve surviving against seemingly impost underground publishing activist 4ttRpk SuSDfCtfid SllhllUfino 

waders of the opposition under- creation of clandestine printing the TKK, and give the direction able odds. The police captured said wistfully. “It showed ns that ^ * Jt v ' 

ground, tly faded stunt seemed and cultural organizations as part back to some above-ground coon- nfr i<» nth^ i «fim of ihp copi xfinat - we crnld go on, despite martial law, STOCKHOLM (Rentas) — A Swedish naval pMrol dropped 

representative of die deefine suf- of what it called an “alternative cil. or Lech Walesa," the still-active ing commission from mid-1932 to despite the reds." submarine depth charges Friday after vuspecurre foreign alcmatt 


The organization he beaded was leaflet distributions and attenoon- 
a seven-member councQ formed in grabbing stunts like pirate televi- 


Regrets on Philippine Vote Boycott 

Communist Party Acknowledges 'Major Political Blunder 9 


The Associated Press 

MANILA — By boycotting the 
presidential election in February, 
the Communist Part)- of the Philip- 
pines deprived itself of a chance to 
lead the revolution that toppled 
Ferdinand E. Marcos, an official 
party publication has declared. 

The Communists' official organ, 
Ang Bay an, called the boycott a 
“major political blunder." saying 
the decision was based on “an in- 
correct reading of the political situ- 
ation." 


serted that the party and 1 its mill- Mrs. Aquino announced Thmv 
ury wm&ibe New People’s Anpy, day thanhe Communist Party had 
bad contributed significantly to the named Mr. Ocampo to negotiate a 
weakemng of die Marros regune. cease-fire withber goveramraT 


weakening of the Marcos regime. 

It said that the people viewed the 
election as a chance to d diver a 
crippling blow to the Marcos re- 


Mfaiistef Ac cu sed 
A lawyns* group has accused the 


» “ , . . . - • MUUpumOLUiOUJ uic 

gune but that the party executive Philippine finance minister, Jaime 
committee saw it merely as a “noisy Qngpin, of involvement in what it 
and empty politual battle” among saidwas an illegal S60-millionpow- 
faOTorBrftheruhngdasses. er smtion repair project contracted 
And when the aroused and mill- by the Marcos government. United 


correa reading of the political situ- t ^ nt P K7ve< ^ spontaneously but res- Press international reported, 
alion.” olutdy to oust the hated regime last Mr - _ 

The mimeographed pamphlet pabK^Sd !^ 50115 50 a ““* d hy *** AnfrcSl 
was received Friday m Manila. By League of the Philipjanes. The gov- 

saying that the boycott was 31-ad- eminent proseoitor Raul Gon- 

vised, the party gave credence to zaks * smd^e^idence would be 

reprars of a split within its ranks, wi* amazi^ ^ a^ddiS^ sent to the anii-corrupiion court. 

“The boycott pohev showed an ness to overthrow the regime." Mr. Ongpm was not immediately 
insufficient understanding of the The Philippine Daily Inquirer re- availabIe for «»™ent. 

tasks of political leadership during ported Friday without citing 1® another development, armed 
such a tune, the publication said, sources that the Communist Party kidnapped a French mission- 
as well as a lack of appreciation of c hairman, Rodolfo Salas, and the *iy “ the predominantly Moslem 

the-current level of mass participa- No. 2 man, Rafael Baylosis. had “nthon city of Marawi and de- 

Uon in revoluuonary struggles.” been eased oat of the semes- party tended $15,000 as ransom, church 


sent to the ami-corruption court. 
Mr. Ongpin was not immediately 
available for comment. 



submarine depth charges Friday after oapoaiag foreign sobnam. 
activity in Swedish waters, a Defense Ministry sponssan said 
“So far our attack has not shown any results," (he ie£ 

“We axe not sure there is a submarine down there but we thought uwg, 
rfi *i 13 i i to take action first and analyze results later.” He said the action had to-' 

A ami I IteDelS taken place near any restricted or military area. The Swedish Navy b*f v 

been biding military maneuvers in the area for several days, he added. 
a 1 p In October 2981, a Soviet submarine ran aground off the Kxrkfcaxu 

I JITTITI naval base in southeastern Sweden, an incident that Moscow blamed 
xaiuiVA navi^itiona! error. In 19S4, a submarine bum wu launched ty thenm 

Y O • T 1 30 miles (50 kilometers! from Kariskrona after another intruder 

|T| Vtn | n«jrn suspected but nothing was found. Last year depth charges were dtoeped 

■* * 1 i ll - 1 1AO during a naval exercise but again nothing was found. 

United Press Internationa! 

Colombo, .S ri Lanka Tamil Alfonsm Replaces Intelligence Chief 

guerrillas, goring the homes of JT O 

scores of civifians for use as staging BUENOS AIRES (UPI) — President Raul Alfossln has swore i& i 

posts, renewed attacks Friday on DCW intelligence chief and defense minister, in what was seen as sn 
the besieged nnlitary camps at Ki- attempt to purge Argentina’s ratriligcncc agamies. i 

OnocbchL Seven persons, grinding Facundo Suarez, a former ambassador u> Mexico, took the oath u — ” 
six guerrillas, were killed, secretary of intelhgencc at the presidential palace Thursday, He Ms i • 

said called for a cleanup and reorganization of the State Information Seortar. P inili 1 -!* 1 

About 800 government troops i*t and other, clandestine, agencies. fUlI*— 1 

were msppcd for a third day in the In the same ceremony, Hondo Jaunarefla. the former innynaxtny, j 
security forces «mpc at Kdinoch- »» sworn in as defense minister, replacing Gamin L6pm,4 dose n U . 4 [ 
rhi 205 miles (330 kBometers) assoauie of Mr. Alfousin. who resigned Tuesdav - , acmg jS hethfa. The nV f I*U ! * s * 
north nf Otlnmhn wh*** nhn.it outfioina intellicence chief. Hector Rossi, was amwinted dtaaatvMe^ U' 1 


posts, renewed attacks Friday on 
die besieged military camps at K> 
Enocbdu. Seven persons, induding 
six goerrillas, were killed, officials 
said. 

About 800 government troops 
were trapped for a third day in the 
security forces camps at Kdmocb- 
dri. 205 miles (330 kflometers) 
north of Colombo, where about 


outgoing intelligence chief. Hector Rossi, was appran 
minister. 


deputy defense 


the-current level of mass participa- 
tion in revolutionary struggles.” 
Both Mr. Marcos and Corazon 


manded $15,000 as ransom, church 


300 rebels have surrounded them, a minister. 

one sokto was lolled ami four Liberian Leader Issues Coup Pardons 

ratists also died in the attack^S- MONROVIA. Liberia (Reuters) ■ 
day. which occurred after dark dur- — President Samuel K. Doe par- 
ing a government-imposed curfew, doned on Friday all prisoners hdd 
the source said. There were no re- for the coup atteuqu against him in 


t did sources said Friday. 


C. Aquino claimed victory in the not say who took their places. The Reverend Michel Gigord, 

election. Mr. Marcos subsequently The paper said that Satur chaplain at Mindanao State Uni- 
surrendered the presidency in the Ocampo, a former journalist who wsily, was taken from his home 
raC jT & c l ° < ? K7Ilstra!i0Ils t ^ iat escaped from prison last year, and Wednesday, Monsignor Antonia 
much of the mihtary supported, another former journalist, Antonio Sudario said in the city of fijgan. 
an "™J Aqumo took office. Zonal, were beueved to be next in The identity of the kidnappers has 
The Communist publication as- rank. not been disclosed. 


ports of civilian casualties. 

The source said rebels were con- 


November. 

“I am doing this with sincerity 


tinning to pour into Kilinochchi "P 011 & u\j«n hands to 


RAMADAN PRAYERS — President Hosni Mubarak 
of Egypt, right, saying noon prayers at the 1300-year- 
oW Amr Ibn eJ-Aas mosque in Cairo on Friday, the l«t 
Moslem sabbatb of the holy month of Ramadan. 


from surrounding areas. 

The government was not plan- 
mug to send reinforcements to Ki- 


build a strong nation,** General 
Doe said. Tbosepardoaed included 
EDen Johnsoo-Suieaf. a former fi- 


ARMS: Reagan Holds firm on SALT Plans 9 Rejects Congressional Criticism T AX; 


linochdri for fear of provoring oancc minister. She was among 21 
more dashes and risking civilians persons awaiting trial Tor treason in 
being caught in crossfire, the p«^aion with the coop attempt, 
source said. m wiucfa sexwal hundred people 

_ , were reported to have been killed. 

Tht situation apparently re- Pdi ^i ^ ^ ^ 

SSSS3# SSESMSS 

sbrtni particnlariy m thn United 


(Continued from Page I) Post reported earlier from Washing- with the Soviets" over President violations “so you can walk away 


because they are not responsible ton i. 


for determining compliance. 

■ Perie Challenges Congress 


Congress will either “stand with SALT-2 treaty. 


Reagan’s decision to abandon the from” the 1972 Anti-Ballistic Mis- 


sile treaty and SALT-2, and possi- 


thc admmistiaaon,” Mr. Perie said He was particularly caustic in bly undercut another superpower 


Special Favors »*!**■, ESiKSd 

(Continued from Page I) Slg g 

ntn a S500>million refund of un- talrf the nonhem province. amoveS^fhtSSto,io. 

htiona^fl^gnveZSt 


rebels controlling access to KHi- abroad. 


L particulari; 
Liberia derx 


. . V. ~ 'n, I , ® testifying before tbe subcommit- deriding the bill introduced by Mr summit. 

Waller Pmcus of The Washington lee. “or the Congress will stand Dicks and engaged in a series of “I think it’s the Defense Dqart- 

- vitriolic exchanges with congress- ment that is out of step,” Mr. Dicks 

men Thursday over the future of said, “because it doesn’t want aims 

Ml A l\l ftVC. o jLI of. r J the unratified 1979 treaty. controL” He said that Mr. Perie 

A y CiO • J lOSStule sale to Jordan Mr. Perfe said that the measure was “the architect of that policy." 

. . ^ supports tbe Russians, damages Representative Thomas J. Dow- 

(Cooanued from Plage I) an issue in the January 1987 aa- arms control prospects and im- ney, a New York Democrat, lata 
U.S. Congress from purchasing up trpnal elections. The opposition So- {tinges on presidential and secato- took up the battle by telling Mr. 
to 40 F-lds from the United Stales rial Democrats have opposed West rial powers by using tbe budget to Perie that the Ragan administra- 
tes! year. German arms sales to the Middle ratify SALT-2, whose limitations tion “will achieve nothing in arms 

Jordanian diplomats in Bonn East. have been observed by the two so- control and damagw secu- 

were not available for comment Franz Jnsef Srranw th*> Rtnmr. prapowera although the treaty was rity. There is a new leadership in 



used investment tax credits, which 


would be repealed by the bilL Sena- move in force against the rebels as 
tor John Heinz, a Pennsylvania Re- long as they refrained from stonn- 
publican who is a member of the ing the camp or harming the pqpu- 
F i nance Comnnuee, was a chief Iation, a source in Colombo said. 


Samud K. Doe 


For the Record 


German arms sales to tbe Middle ratify SALT-2, whose limitations tion “will achieve nothing in arms 
East. have been observed bv the two su- control and da mao* national secu- 


Friday. 


Franz Josef Stranss, the Bavar- 
ian premier and a prominent board 


Two major uncertainties hang member of Messosdunitt-Bfilkow- 
ovct the completion of an anus Blohm said in Hannover that he 
transaction with Jordan, company would favor the sale of the aircraft 
officials said. w Jordan. 

. Panavia officials said that Jorda- 


have been observed by the two so- control and damage national secu- 
perpowers although the treaty was rity. There is a new leadership in 
never approved by the Senate afta Moscow, but to this administration 


sponsorof iL 

Another Finance Committee 
member, Senator John H. Chafee, a 
Rhode Island Republican and a 
forma secretary of tbe navy, spon- 
sored an exception on behalf of the 
navy to protea tax benefits cm four 
ships bring built that will be owned 
by private investors and leased 


key role in financing the arms deal, • Ai r l.„ tiiiyu^i me me uawi 

are faced with declining ofl reve- S^22SI?3!5^SEI issue. 

..j . made numerous visits to British — ;«v. -■ — • -« ■ - ■ w. 


being signed in 1979. Josef Stalin is still alive.” by private investors and leased 

As Mr. Dicks reddened in anga. In exchanges between Mr. Pale baric to the navy. An aide said the 
Mr. Perie said he would “certify to and the irarrman of the Armed navy would be obligated to com- 
Norm Dicks' integrity and patrio- Services Committee, Les Asjnn, pensaze the investors fra any loss of 
tism" and that his statement was Democrat of Wisconsin, the two tax benefits, 
not “in any way impugning the defined the baric differences on the Mr. Moynihan gave relief to five 


ianon, a source m cotomno ram. President Mo«s> 1Vw« of MhB reshuffled his goveromenr Fridw, 
tlwobombsoqjlo^inCmmn- giving up the post erf prime minister to the forma health "ifaiagr, 
. ® ™uy» mdndu® one that Mamadou Danbde, and replacing the foreign nnnista, AliouneBtondn 

B y. with _>todiho Kao , ig fa rK em ployment mirnste. (ATT) 

reported. The police blamed Fonner Defense Mimster And Sharon of Israel was paid damages by 
the Hasson Tamil separatists.] Time as part of ^out-of-court settirmenl of a tibdswt to 

On Thursday, Payment dis- Friday. But lm refused to confinn a iqxwof a 

cussed the situation in Jaffna prov. . m 

ince, where the Tamils, who are pow ^ b ^ 4,1 berwcoi politicians ml 

mainly Hindus, are d emanding an Tv ^i 1 **^* a tortna South Ye men i minis ter, ' Mo hammed Salem 
independent state. The mq'ority of j® Abu Dhabi newspaper Al- 

tfae 16 million people in Shi Lanka He added that President Haydar Abu Bakr Attas hadmviwd 


:m Ski Lanka 


tism” and that his statement was 
tux “in any way impugning the 


-*5-3LSLaJS£ 

a dediion to take on another rmyor BotlhaaswaalKcmaryadd- 

annspurchase. The Reagan admin- ra P ,I ™ a “ s for liK ed: “Itae is a leal qnesthm of 

is ira tion barely managed to stop whether the Congress of the United 

Congress on Thursday from block- ' A senior Panavia marketing offi- States win align itself with tbe ad- 
ing a S26 5- million arms sale to Sau- rial said that as far as Jordan’s ministration or with the Soviets 
di Arabia. performance requirements were and that is a strategic reality.” 

Also, while Israeli sensitivity to concerned, talks had entered a Representative N icholas Mav- 
Lhe earlier Tornado sale to Saudi “concluding phase.” roolas. Democrat of Massachu- 

Arabia did not appear significant Panavia executives said that Jor- setts, accused Mr. Pate of dang “a 


EiaLcuumafflis vums u* onusn the administration’s deepen. 
Aeromace and have clarified thor But the assistant seerc^add- 
mcdif^hou requirements for the ed: “There is a reri^on of 

whether the Congress of the United 
_ A senior Panavia marketing offi- States win align itself with the ad- 
rial said that as far as Jordan’s ministration or with the Soviets 
performance requirements were and that is a strategic reality.” 


Mr. Perie said that the 
consequences are prof on 


xi tbe Mr. Moynihan gave relief to five 

bio m e d ical researchers in Rocbes- 
ilHicflT ter who requested exemption from 
while on extra tax that is imposed cm 


Also, while Israeli sensitivity to concerned, talks had entered a Representative Nicholas Mav- 
Lhe earlier Tornado sale to Saudi “concluding phase.” roolas. Democrat of Massachu- 

Arabia did not appear significant Panavia executives said that Jor- srits, accused Mr. Pate of dang “a 
enough to thwart die transaction, a dan was only interested in the mod- disservice to the Congress when 
sale of Tornado fighters to Jordan tiled air-to-air version of tbe plane, you talk that way.” 
could prove sensitive to the Israelis, rather than the standard air-to- But Mr. Perie said that in the real 
The West German government ground interdiction model used by pohtical world. Congress would 
also could be nervous about allow- the West Goman, Italian and Brit- “i™ to consider bow the Soviet 
ing the sale, since it could become ish air forces. leader, Mikhail S. Gorbachev, had 

read the news of legislation to in- 
hibit the president’s decision. 

Mr. Dicks lashed out at Mr. 
Perie, saying he had led die admin- 
istration into exn phawring Soviet 


could prove sensitive to the Israelis, rather than the standard air-to- 
The West German government ground interdiction model used by 
also could be nervous about allow- the West Goman, Italian and Bill- 
ing the sale, since it could become ish air forces. 

VALU 
PROPERTY 


the “mDitaiy consequences are royalties they earn from selling vac- 
rather minor.” ernes to pharmaceutical compa- 

What continuing the treaty put Has. Tbe Rochester c o mpany is 
at risk was US. credibility afta called Praxis Biologies Inc. 

Mr. Reagan said he wanted the He said the doctors ma d e die 
Russians to stop violating the rase that the extra tax the bill 
SALT-2 provisions, Mr. Pole «id would impose on professionals us- 
Tbe president's decision, Mr. Perie ing the corporate structure known 
said, will end up “eHdtmg the irfwd as a personal service bolding com- 
of respect in Moscow that is essen- pany was aimed at passive, or m- 
tial for successful conduct of affairs ve stm e n t, income rather than basi- 
between us and the Soviets.” ooss income. 

Mr. Aspin responded that under When asked about the favor, Mr. 
SALT-2 the Russians had disman Afoymhan, who was the chief span- 
ned almost 10 times the number O. sor of a nrnvLdnn in rh*» hill that 


are Sinhalese aod Buddhist 
Prime Minster Ranaringhc Pre- 
nuutjUM said that India’s refusal to 
extradite So T-anltyn ext re mi sts 
based in southern India was ob- 
structing a solution erf the Tamil 
issue. 


(Roden) 


AUSTRIA: Nazi Issue Is Deflected 


(Confirmed from Page 1) 
about Vietnam,” said Mr. Wdley, 


prominent Americans who sent a 
telegram to Attorney General Ed- 


Mr. Asjnn responded that unda When asked about the favor, Mr. 
SALT-2 the Russians had disman Afoymhan, who was the chief spon- 
ded almost 10 times the number o. sor of a provision in the H1I *hat 
usssSes dismantled by the Uniter would curb tax shelters, said, “I 
Slates and thus tbe agreement wa ^ on the tax interests, 

“something we shouldn’t be throw and i also helped out five doctors 
ing away wiHy-mlly." whose names j don’t know.” 


SALT: Abandonment of Treaty Was Long Time Coming 


the reaction is the same — a lot of ^ Meese 3d on Thursday urging 
coole don’t want to talk about it” lo bar Mr. Waldheim from 


mT . people don’t want to talk about iL” 

WYM I A. In contrast with West Germany, 

UXtUiii where years of public anguish ova 

Talks Planned 

that Austria was Enter’s “first vio- 
(Contnmed from Page 1) tim” appears to have helped keep 
middle of thi* month afta tbe fathers and sons dots together, 
three-day Moslem feast at the end Martin Schlag, 21, a student at 
of die holy month of Ramadan. Vienna University, said, “I do not 
The meeting was arranged afta know one Austrian from my gener- 
al tensive eff o rt * *ttA «hnfiTn cfipLo- a&on who feels at all guilty because 
macy by King Himwhr of Jordan, of World War IL Not one.” 

The long began his efforts afta a A number of young Austrians 
reconciliation of biX own with Pres- said they regarded tbe accusations 
idem Hafez al- Assad of Syria in against Mr. Waldheim as po&tkal- 
Novemba. ly motivated, and thus suspect At a 


In contrast with West Germany, ^bsring the United S ta tes, 
where years of public anguish ova , two men saved together in 
the Nan era have opened genera- ^ United Nations betwren 1965 
tional chasms, thepervasive myth 811(1 I ^68 as ambassadors of their 
that Austria was Enter’s “first vie- countries. They lata lived in the 
tim” appears to have helped keep ? ame apartment b uilding fa Wash- 
fathers and sons dose tosether. mgion. 


CHURCH SERVICES 


(Continued from Page 1) 

U-S. agencies now are unanimous 
that this missfle is a violation. 

With the excessive encryption, 
the Russians appear to be taking 


taty buildup, stopping c he at ing oc tbe nexi decision on tbe bomber,” a 
past agreements and agreeing to senior official said. “Certainly, it 
substantial progress in the arms didn’t imply that he would 

faTtrc .... j ■— jztr. . r .■ _ 


recoudhation of hik own with Pres- sard they regarded the accusations I uuuncn oUl»K*o i 
idem Hafez al- Assad of Syria in against Mr. Waldheim as political- * " ■■■ ■ ' 

November. ly motivated, and thus suspect At a mus 

A Syrian-Iraqi reconciliation. ^^WTOrotuaotWfciwbVto- 

would make possible an aU-cm- ^5 nts said £*2*^- 7X06 ***- M«*« St**** 

braana Arab summit conference, me case that Mr. Waldheim was a f«*^-w*^inEnofch 


braanc Arab summit conference. r"; w «aneim was a 9M 

iBast Arab summit cS^d ^«^al had not been proved. ■—*«>**«■*. 

in Fez, Morocco, in 7 So ^ e< ? ne Tfcs a murder- — r 

1982. All efforts to h oSSer he MUdssuuua* 


“t H fh; any decisKm different from contin- ^d’Se^rf^S ^aliar- then lit is as 'if 

The same situation arose tins ued restraint” '™*i **=* « /uw becn acquitte ^ said WTW OMOt 36 *»+• 

ring when a new 24-missile Tri- The uraident's two chief arm Ie ^ s *. . . Uha. a 21-vear^M 


advantage <rf a loophole that they spring when a new 24-missile Tri- The president’s two chief aims _ . Uha, a 21- 

succeeded m wntmg into SALT-2, dent prepared to go to sea and two control advisera, Paul ILNitze and . Moderate Arab governments no one h«c me am . t 1 t -nirmrw 

However, even ardent aims control olda, 16- missile PoGddons faced Edward L. Rowny, morted the hove been trying to emux jtyria to ^oa of wbetha^tETpreMdaii nf 
champions acknowledge that Kras- being scrapped if the United Stales favorable allied reaction^ this po- tjange A afliance w«h TAran m Austria sho ----- °f) 


Ub«, a21-yeanold student “But 

uo one has really posed the ques- H fanh w : Ufc4S.Ofcwo«ft*ta..Cdlltea^ 


champions acknowledge that Kras- being scrapped if the United Stales favorable allied reaction to this po- ™ange A alliance witn lenran 
uoyarsk is a blatant Soviet viola- were to stay under the Krmt of 1,200 a tion before the Tokyo the) war between Iraq and Iran, 

tion of the ABM treaty. multiple-warhead missiles allowed summit in late ApriL but no final King Husson has been a stain 

Against this background, the in- both sides unda SALT-2. By that decision was forthcoming as ex- a W wt ? °* ° 

consistency of the administration time, the »n rating apwmwii had oected. Bict, while such moderate state: 


change J affiance with Tduan in Austria should lie.” 
the war between Iraq and Iran. „, . "■ 

King Hussrin has bear a staunch ■ waktneiiB Urged to Qint 
supporter of Iraq in the Gulf con^ Arthur J. Gddbero a Fa, 


IMPORTED 

S- * * 


continuing to abide by an uniati- expired. 


time, the unratified agreement had peeled. 


Bed agreement which the president As outlined by senior officials, presidential statement, 


Instead, in mid-May, a draft 


had denounced and which the Sovi- the president tentatively decided in mushter than the first" circu- «> m its war effort. 


King Hussrin has bear a staunch ■ "aKmenn Urged to Qint 
supporter of Iraq in the Gulf con^ Arthur J. Goldberg, a former 
Diet, while such moderate states as U.S. Supreme Court justice, said 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait have Thursday that he had urged Mr 
been giving B aghdad fin a n cial aid Waldheim to abandon Itis cam-" 


srocKHouc 


X Goldberg, a former 

thS hThln ' aStHX \ ***<* T *‘ 1°®J aiOOSIJIStSfe’ 
that he had ureerf M, 


l et Union was allegedly \ 
grew more striking with tl 


violating, 

tim<» 


poigi fathe presidency. The Asso- 


iril to dismantle the two olda la ted to the Senior Anns Control Syria, because of its ideological Press reported from New INTBtN A , nONAt BArnSTCHti«at* , *T 

• j i « cr l n c m wivfh fV n Tmro I OTjC. \ J * a _ . ... n._r ■# ■ US. 


and ask Congress to 


and five of its members — sdrism with tire Iraqi regime , sided 


danonitaulianai, U< 


SPECIAL MT I 




EXTREMELY DESIRABLE; 
EXCELLENT ALL YEAR ROUND; 
GRACIOUS LIVING. 


Last June, tbe administration for increase U.S. offensive strength, Mr. aultz, Mr. Weinberea, Mr. wtivlnm when the. war broke out w M £, < ??! dbel fe’ who served with 

the first tune faced the issue direa- sudr as building 100 MX missfles Rowny, Mn Adriman and the CIA m 1980. Two yearalato; the Syrian Waldheim in the United Na 2°*"" \eohmt, 

ly when, to remain within SALT-2 instead of 50. director, William I. Casey woe authorities shut a pipeline tim car- aatd he also had told Mr - ' " - - 

1 hmits, the United States had to In consulting allies, the president asked to comment in writing ned crude from northern Iraq to Waldheim that his denials of A****Kam 

^mutle olda urissfle^airying took theporiti^i that anotbamfle- Contrary to previous pnSse, no tbe S^an Meditanmean coast ^?ons were “asinSe." 


took the position that 


. . - — ~ Contrary to previous practice, no ! Sjrian Metfileirniean coast 

ftweidon submannes to permit stone in SALT compliance would further Senior Arms Control A ” b ““ly*® “»<* a mnnba of 
new, larger Tndem submannes to arise in the fall or winter — when fimiip were Tn ^ gar j considerations caused a change in 

.t- j .. the 131st B-52 bomba is scheduled the president's national security ** Syrian nance. Damascus, fed- 


fn mal 
the extra! 
however, 

he mig)it 


; this derisaou to' “go 
r to preserve SALT-2, 


me 131st u-52 WMQba is scheduled the president’s national security 
to be equipped with cruise missiles adviser, John M. Poindexter, re- 


ly word- 1 


WCre “arirune." 

Mr. Goldbwg s name led a list o 


birth NOTICE 


T7~ — because lhat would violate the portedly with the encouragement « staienaas frau toe United BABY KAN, a boundm, 

Mr^Reagan warned that SALT-2 limit of 1^20 missiles and of the White House chief 3 staffi States and Israel _ about its alleged M“n«i Friday S5^ l 'S B ^ 0B, ' 

decide differently m the bombers with multiple warheads as n~<tu t .i. involvement m international the proud i»»„. "®wwiaauo«i 


future unkss the Rnssiaas met cruise missiles. 


three conditions: halting their nrih- “His position was mushy about more conservative cabinet 


Donald T. Regan, rewrote the pres- mvolvezamt ® i nt e rn ati o nal ter- 
ident’s statement, as urged by the £™P' y str0n 8 er Arab 


hacking, they said. 


me proud paren aA^.CT 110 "** 0 
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AMERICAN TOPICS 


In Detroit, Students Say Guns Are Prevalent in School 


1 ' 


New York Proposes 
Exams I or Doctors 

Ob taining a Kcrase to practice 
medicine has traditionally guar- 
anteed a lifetime of wool But 
Governor Mario M. Cuomo of 
Now York has proposed that 
physicians in New York state be 
required to pass periodic compe- 
tency reviews More their li- 
censes are renewed. If the pro- 
posal is adopted, as expected, 
this would be the Cm such re- 
quirement byany state. The fre- 
quency of examinations was not 
specified, bnt six-year intervals 
have been suggested. * 

"Other professions undergo 
recertification," Mr. Cuomo 
said. “Although most responsi- 
ble physicians keep abreast of 
rapidly changing medical tech- 
nology, there is absolutely no 
con turning requirement now in 
place for members of this life- 

and-death profession.” 






s % 






Short Takes 

The New Jersey education 
commissioner, Saul Coopennan, 
has ng'eoed a decision by an ad- 
ministrative law judge, Brace 
Campbell, that boys can play on 
girls' high-school field hockey 
teams if the boys have no team of 
their own. The judge said that 
barring boys violated state laws 
against sex discrimination. Mr. 
Coopennan said the judge had 
failed to take into account feder- 
al and state coart ratings that 
boys could be barred from girls* 
teams if this would help in “ac- 
complishing an important gov- 
ernment interest” — in this case 
increasing the participation of 
girls in ports. 


The pit] 
in Portland 


Efttrnpml School 

tuned down five 


The new Betty Crocker, 
the seventh since 1921. 

offers ranging from $100,000 to 
$500,000 from film producers 
and tabloid newspapers to re- 
create the stray of the school’s 
disastrous expedition to Mount 
Hood last month. Nine of 13 
climbers froze to death in a bliz- 
zard. Mari ano Koop, a spokes- 
woman. said the school would 
i not participate in “commercial 
exploitation” of the tragedy. 

The eight states bordering the 
Great Lakes — Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin — have agreed to set 
i d e n tical Emits on toxic chemi- 
cals in the bikes u nif orm 
requirements for companies 
seeking to damp such substances 
in the lakes. 

Two years ago, Axis Mardiros- 
aan says. Southland Corp- the 


company that franchises 7-Eev- 
eu coovemeoce stores, canceled a 
contract with him. So be started 
his own chain of convenience 
stores — small grocery stores 
that stay open late at. night or 
even 24 horns a day. — in Gaith- 
ersburg, Maryland. Going one- 
up on 7-Eleven, he called town 6- 
Twelye. AD the six 6-Twelves 
opened so far are across the 
street from 7-Elevens. “The only 
location TO buy is right across 
the street from 7-Eleven,’* said 
Mr. Mardirossian, 35. "When 
you get me mad, I get competi- 
tive.” 


Betty Crocker finds 

Fountain of Yonth 

General Foods has a new Bet- 
ty Crodtor — the seven to version 
of the company’s symbol since 
she was created fa 1921 as the 
pen name for a man who an- 
swered consumer inquiries. Now 
65. she looks young enough to be 
the daughter of some of her pre- 
decessofs. 

“But bow she wears is some- 
thing you associate with women 

way5 S flr I »bs or makfag^deals,” 
The Washington Post comment- 
ed ‘‘Over a hot stove, it would be 
a fire hazard But that probably 
doesn’t matter, because this Bet- 
ty Crocker is ending out for 
Chinese food anyway." 

Betty is not tbe only corporate 
symbol to be modernized over 
the years. The pudgy Campbell 
Soup kids have gotten trimmer, 
and Aunt Jemima, on panralr<> 
mix boxes, has lost weight 

— Compiled by 

ARTHUR HIGBEE 


By James Risen -LI Prosecoiore say there was no dear mo- 

Los Angela Times Service tive. 

DETROIT — On and off school grounds. Often during this school year, the names 

shootings among inner-city teen-agers here of students from tbe Detroit public schools 
have produced a sense of crisis. have been showing up on tbe Detroit Police 

Although Detroit and other major dries Department’s blotter, both as victims and 
have taken steps to control guns, students alleged felons. 

say they have become a part of. everyday life “A monumental problem exists — gtms 

in high-school hallways. are really widespread in toe schools," said 

Tbe first two Fridays in Detroit's school Krystal Miller, 18, a senior and editor of the 
year produced two of its worst incidents of school newspaper at Mumford High School 


with metal detectors in the past, Detroit and 
New Orleans are toe only dries where- they 
are in use. 

The searches in Detroit, which began in 
January 1984, had been halted in recent 


In fact, big dries across the United States 
are starring to take stronger steps to deal 
with guns. Houston, which has had several 
school shootings this year, established a new 
center in May where disruptive students 


months while toe school system defended found with weapons wQI be reassigned and 
thdrlegality in a court battle with the Amen- kept out of the mainstream schools. 


can Civil Liberties Union- But a federal 
court dismissed the ACLU’s case and ap- 


Krystal Miller, 18, a senior and editor of the proved the dry’s use of metal detectors under 

n-hnnl namnrana, n, W..— C— J u:.L C.L..I r ■ ■ J .1 


violence; irs almost beco 

On Oct. 11, Gregory AUea, a 17-year-old of kids carrying 
from Detroit’s Cody High School, walked Kids you never 


“It’s almost become a blasfc thing The 'shock 
of ldds carrying guns has really worn off. 
Kids you never though: would cany them 


.into a McDonald’s restaurant near the arc carrying guns.” 
scho ol and fired a dtotgun twjce into a grniqv “1 know three or four ldds who bring guns 

of youths who were fighting in the midst of a to school every day," said Jay Norman, 16, a 
lunch tune crowd of more than 100 Cody junior at Mumford. “They cany them for 


students. Eleven students were wounded. 

Prosecutors said Mr. Allen, who was sen- 
tenced to 30-IO-50 years in prison, started 
shooting because be was angry that a dose 
Friend was being beaten in the md ee . 

A week later, during Muiray-Wright High 
School’s homecoming football gameon Oct 


protection, or to avenge a fight, and h's a to settle minor arguments, 
power thing. They think it gives them sta- “We don’t really have a. problem with 
tns.” _ organized gangs like Los Angeles or Chicago 

According to statistics compiled by the or New York," ays Inspector Julius Higdon, 
Detroit Free Press newspaper from police chief of Detroit’s special crime section, 
reports, at least 88 youths aged 16 and under which haiyp^ juvamecriine in the inm*r 


new guidelines designed to protect the con- 
stitutional rights of students. 

Often, tbe shootings in Detroit seem 
senseless. In fact, Detroit police say the 
shootings are not the result of rival gangs 
fighting for turf. Police experts -on youth 
crime here say youths are shooting each 
other simply for their expensive gym shoes or 
to settle minor arguments. 

“We don’t really have a. problem with 
organized gangs like Los Angeles or Chicago 
or New York,” says Inspector Julius Higdon, 
chief of Detroit’s special crime section, 


have been shot in Detroit so far in 19S6, 
including 12 who have been killed. In 1985, 


Baltimore, where two students have been 
toot to death on school grounds this year, set 
new guidelines in April prohibiting students 
from bringing knapsacks or outer coats, 
which might conceal weapons, into class- 
rooms. While it rejected surveillance cameras 

and metal detectors, the school board has 
started a weapons hot line so students can 
anonymously warn school security personnel 
about those carrying guns. 

In Los Angeles, some secondary schools 
now have “dosed campuses," with only one 
entrance and exit during the day. Marty 
Estrin, a school spokesman, said that school 
police officers are also stationed full time in 
high schools and in patrol cars around cam- 
puses. While Los Angeles expels students 
found with suns, “we haven't gotten to the 


city. “But we have some loose-knit groups of found with guns, “we haven't gotten to toe 
kids who Tiama their groups-after toe brand point where we use metal detectors,” he said. 


18, four teen-agers in a car pulled up behind 236 were shot and 28 were murdered. nam« of shoes, like Adidas or F3a, and they Thao is still little agreement among ex- 
toe grandstand at toe inner-city school One To meet the growing threat, Detroit far shoot kids at bus stops for their shoes” u perts nationwide over whether school vio- 
milled out a shotgun and fired on the crowd, several years has required all students to pass they are wearing the brand adopted by the lesoce is worsening in America; reliable na- 


the grandstand at toe inner-city school One To meet the growing threat, Detroit far 
puDedom a shotgun and fired on the crowd, several years has required all students to pass 
Seven persons, a§ed 13 to 20, were wounded, through meial detectors as they enter school 
Three youths, mdnding one aged 14, have buildings in the morning. It has also con- 
pleaded guilty in the case^ while 17-year-old ducted random weapons sweeps at its high 
Damon Gamble, charged with toe actual schools. Experts say that while a number of 
shootings, wfll go on trial as an adult on June big-city school systems have experimented 


Vote on U.S. Housing 
Is Break With the Past 


tionwide statistics are not available. SriD, it 
seams dear that toe increased ease with 


group. uonwiae statistics are not avail ame. sun, u 

School officials point out that Detroit is seems dear that toe increased ease with 
rally one of many cities wrestling with the which guns are becoming available to teen- 
legal and logistical problems wuijwd by agere has worsened the climate of fear in 


weapons in the classroom. 


many inner dry schools. 





Evangelist Seeks Funds 
By Promising Tax Break 

By Thomas B. Edsali cil set up apolitical organization 
gfetommi Part Service *?th 14 staff members, including 

WASHINGTON — The Rover- mne uagori responsibility to re- 
end Pat Robertson, toe television crat Rqmbbcan precinct delegate 

candidates for toe Ac®. 5 primary. 


Pars to fawwr* the mobafizaxkm 
Christian evangelicals in poU- 


- As part of the recruitment effort, 
the Freedom Council held a 


!? P“ »y <**»>* to the SB. -5 lift! 5 


aotributions are tax-deductible. 

..These evangelicals could form 
of support if he derides to 


televised by satellite to at least 15 
other Michigan locations. 

the gathering looked like a tra- 
ditional political rally for Mr. Rob- 
ertson. He told the group of 3,000 


Jgpi^toe presidency. Mr. Robert- ditional pdhkad rally for Mr R^- 
?®Kvehk*Srm5afiBngvote^ «spn.fie told the group »crf ^ 000 
rffikdbm Cramril, played toe .toAOOQsMpportprsdiat Michigan 
■- Jxatral role in his rating showing ' ^J^^teinAinrah 

-• iMM'Trffr rirTfmfrfr yhoihc 


Pat Robertson 


By Linda Greenhouse 

Mnr York Tima Soviet 

WASHINGTON — Signaling a 
sharp break with the federal hems- 
ing policy of tbe past 50 years, toe 
House of Representatives has vot- 
ed to channel nearly all new funds 
for public housing into rehabilita- 
tion of existing units rather than 
new construction. 

The vote came on a Repnbti can- 
sponsored amendment to a bill to 
extend most major federal housing 
and iwiwmtBit y development pro- 
grains for several years. The House 
completed a third day of debate on 
toe overall measure before ad- 
journing for the weekend and will 
take up the bill again next week. 

A smrilanr bill riganM the Senate 
Banking C ommi ttee last month 
and has a good chance of being 
approved by the Senate, which also 
is Hkdy to approve the amendment 
that the House adopted Thursday. 

President Ronald Reagan has 
threatened to veto any HU that pre- 
serves housing progra m s at their 
current level as toe House and Sen- 
ate bills do. The administration has 
sought to eliminate a number of the 
programs and sharply curtail many 
others. 

The vote on toe amendment, 
^xmsored by Representative Steve 
Bartlett, a Republican of Texas, 


that new public housing was need- 
ed despite flaws in toe existing pro- 
gram. Representative Robert Gar- 
da, a Democrat of New York, said 
that 200,000 families were on toe 
waiting list for public homing in 
New York City, a wait that will 
take 30 years at current vacancy 
rates. 

Representative Barney Frank, a 
Massachusetts Democrat, said the 
new policy would add to the num- 
bers of homeless people. “You 
can’t shoehorn a growing popula- 
tion into an existing number of 
units,” he said. 

The main bill is expected to be 
approved by tbe House next week, 
although there may be other 
amendments. The bill would allow, 
at roughly the c urr ent levels of fi- 
nancing, dorms of housing pro- 
grams, including federal subsidies 
for rental housing for low-income 
people, federal mortgage insurance 
for low- and moderate-income 
homeowners and special assistance 
for hearing in rural and urban ar- 
eas. 

Although neither the House nor 
the Senate bills contains dollar fig. 
ores, toe Congressional Budget Of- 
fice has estimated the five-year cost 
at S96 billion. 



Jin Boog/RMMrfrUn 

Itzhak Perlman, the violinist, talks with Lord Carrington, the NATO secretary-general, 
at the 335th Harvard commencement ceremony- Both were given honorary degrees. 

Apartheid Foe Elected to Harvard Board 


ty, an baity rest or suengm u 
1988 p w fi d fofi ri noamation 
cess. . '?• 


■ oromzation, Mr. Cohen said, is was 223-180. Seventy-five Demo- 
^rfreagtom toavdenL of toa United States should gEJ5aiS»EoMrIft£ crats voted Thursday Tor the 

no rnm a tt aa pro- UCk -'" ' The question is what tbe law was amendment despite toepleas of the 

' * . At tbe end of the rally, a ques- designed to do, and toe answer is bOTs chief Democratic sponsor, 


At issue is Mr. Robertson’s claim tuner asked Mr. Robertson about 
of tax dodneubthty fra the contii- his 1988 plans. He replied, ‘Thou, 
buttons and his contention that the sandr trf people have been asking 


tuner asked Mr. Robertson about dearly no” in the case of political 
Ms 1988 plans. He replied, “Thour activity. 


Freedom CoancQ's use of those me to get involved, to be a candi- ring lax-deductible charities from feeling m Congress, among liberals 
contributions does not constitute date for president of the United “carrying on propaganda or other- ■? toB as conservatives, that the 


activity. of Texas, to defeat it. 

Mr. Kurtz riled provisions bar- TO* vote reflected a growing 
ring lax-deductible charities from feeling in Congress, among liberals 


a Republican of Texas, ’TO* administration has succeed- 
180^3eromv?five Demc> «* m cutting back toe scale of fed- 
ned Thursday Tor the end housmg programs, a fact that 
rat despite toe pleas of toe ^ the impact trf toe rote 

ief Democratic sponsor, Thursday largely symbolic. No 
itative Henry B. Gonzalez more than 5,000 units haw been 
to defeat h. budi in each year of toe Reagan 

ernanns administration. 


New York Tuna Service 

CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts — A dissident 
alumnus who wants Harvard University to divest 
itself of its holdings in American companies doing 
business in South Africa has been elected to the 
school's board of overseers. 

The announcement, made at toe Harvard com- 
mencement exercises Wednesday, brought cheers 
from some students who held up banners reading 
“Divest-” 

The dissident. Gay W. Sddman, a doctoral can- 
didate in sociology at the University of California, 
Berkeley, graduated from Harvard in 1978 and 


spent five years teaching and writing in southern 
Africa. 

Harvard is opposed to sdling off its portfolio of 
S416 million in stock in concerns that do business 
in South Africa. The chairman of tbe board, Joan 
T. Bok, wrote a letter opposing the candidacy of 
three alumni who called for divestment 

The overseers are one of Harvard’s two govern- 
ing bodies, along with the more powerful Harvard 
Corporation, which exercises day-to-day manage- 
ment of toe school The overseers serve for six 
years. 


partisan politics. The Internal Rev- 
enue Service has not determined 
tbe Freedom CounriTs tax sums. 

Nationwide, the Freedom Coun- 
cil expects to spend $4 million en- 
couraging fundamentalist Chris- 
tians to parfiripnie in politics this 


He added: T am ccystaEzfag a 


wise attempting to influence legis- billions of dollars spent on puhhc 
lauon TTTmduding the publishing bousing over toe years have faOed 


derision, so let me ask m herein or cfism'buting of statements snp- to ^tmde toe nation’s poor with 

MkUgan l shoBldIdoic? n Theaii- STL, m 


Release of West Germans in Nicaragua Expected 


dience then roared “yes.” 
Freedom Council literature 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatcha 

BONN — A government spokes- 


s to nn»TH*?re» |e in politics uus - * , v “ . „ 


spent more than $300,000. 

Mr, Robertson contends the 
Freedom Council qualifies as tax- 
dednctibte because it is nonparti- 
san, encouraging Christian partici- 
pation in both major parties. 

It “is not political money, that is 
educational money," Mr. Robert- 
son said May 16 before a fund- 
raising dinner at which donors gave 


live precinct delegates thfcy could 
choose either party. Officials of toe 
council said 4,900 supporters filed 
as Republicans and 500 to 600 filed 
as Democrats. 

Two former IRS commissioners, 
Sheldon Cohen and Jerome Kurtz, 
questioned in interviews the legiti- 
macy of tax-deductibility claims by 
organizations aetivdy involved in a 


behalf of any candidate for public Mr. Bartlett said tom more than iTr .' v 

office” a third of the 1.2 nuDion public BONN A government spokes- 

Tbe council’s newsletter, toe housing mats in the country need- man 
freedom Report, dedans that do- =d repdra costing at least 55,000. ^Kd^htWeaGernmavdnM 


miles (120 kflometers) south of Ma- Nicaragua and its neighbors are 

n agu a . when they were seized. divided over how to implement the 
They were part of a large number Contadora group’s call for a re- 


Nicaragua and its neighbors are weapons. It also has suggested that 
divided over how to implement the the issue be left open to negotiation 


wT^triffio^ren^lmt-d^ He srid that va^mey rates were japwred by U.S.-backedrebel 
dnctibte,” adding: “We expect offi- high in many cities. forces m Nicaragua to be freed lat- 

al approval shortly." Congress has appropriated S860 er mine day. 

Robert Skolrood, general coun- million fra new construction of * he spokesman, Herbert 
i to the National Legal Founda- public bousing in the 1986 fiscal SchmOIling, said toe release had 


peered eight West German civilians of foreigners who have chosen to gional arms freeze. 


dal approval shortly." 


Congress has appropriated 5860 


work in Nicaragua in support of . ... , - 

the government and the Sandrnist Nicaragua has said u is wiUmg to other hand, say arms control 
revolution. Several foreign work- ne 8 otiale 111118 contro ' s solely to should apply to all weapons, as well 
era, known as ‘internationalists.’’ w ^ at considers to be offensive as to troop strength, 
have been killed or captured by i 


for up to 180 days after toe signing 
of a peace accord. 

Nicaragua's neighbors, on the 
other hand, say arms control 


StTaS^Tt ** fof Thursday, but had rebels in recent years, (AP, NYI) 

he was not aware that Mr. Robert- proved Thursday, this money could ■ New Peace Talks Onen 

son haddaimed tax-deductible sta- oe spent only to complete units - f ^ J* attan P ted . . . iau ~ . 


ihfui'Ui 


as as 520,000 a couple to the primary ejection. Neither former 
Freedom Council commissioner would comment spo- 

«We have done work to get peo- riffcaBy about the Freedom Conn- 
ote who care about traditional val- ril, bnt both said that the law is 
us* mio the political process," he designed to provide tax benefits 
and. “but we have to do it on a only fra charitable activities, not 
nn wft iHr tis fm basis." politics. ... .... 

^Michigan, toe Freedom Coun- Political activity by a charitable 


only fra charitable activities, not 
politics. 

Political activity by a charitable 


ne was not aware that Mr. Robert- P™™ 1 nunway, ^ ~ v ~ . B New Peace Talk*! Onen 

son haddaimed tax-deductible sta- oe ^ent only to complete units attan P ted . . . iau “^P® 

tus for the Freedom Council Tn already committed, with toe rest to agam today, he said. Foragn mnustera from 13 Latm ; 

my opinion, it should not be done be spent on rehabilitation. Govranmmtsourees told The American nations gathered Friday 

untilyotiget toe tax status,” he In future years money could be Press -*? t ^ f ° r ■? ntr ^ An * ne * 1 

said. sprat oX tocompiete units al- “May 17, peace talks annd warnmgs that toe 

Other prospective presidential Sdy SriSedTw^lace those woiddbe rrieased made Nicaragua Cmtadora poup may soon aban- 
candidateSMS^sKGary Sished or sdd iftoe Depart- 

esssemsst 

tes&SiSsg: ^ 

deductible research foundatio n s. percent of a public housing author- xr. -r 



Senate Unit Rebuffs Reagan on Judge 


^t rfao^ho^autoo^ ^al“vpy. Foreign Minister Augusto Ramirez 

A spokeswoman for the Nicara- Ocampo of Colombia said that dif- 
^SuangMithOTtil can meet ^De*?ocratK Force, toe U5.- feraacre between Nicaragua and its 
that ctandarcL backed rebel organization that cap- neighbors over military issues mav 

uuttsianaHiu. mred toe West Germans, told The be too eooensive for compromise. ’ 



• By Lena Williams 

York Times Service 

■ ’WASUNGTON — The Senate 
luificiiixy Committee has rejected 
. toe nomin ation of Jeff re)’ B. Ses- 
' tioos 3d to be a US. district judge 
’ M Akbama. It was the first time 
-(Ha of President Ronald Rea gan s 
jodUal nominees was rejected. 

The 10-8 vole Thursday to disap- 
" brM> Mr. Sessions was followai by 
1 9.9 vou in which the c omm ittee 
rtteied to send the nwmnation to 
toe Seaaw flora with other no rec- 
HHOBdation or an unfavorable 
ABC, is effect killing toe nomina- 
tion. A majority vote is necessary 
far an affirmative mooou. 

- The noosinaiion was opposed be- 
cahacof arvumherof racially rnsen- 
Ahv juterocnis Mr. Sessions was 
accused of making while MTvmg as 
VS, ationiey in Mobile, Alabama. 

- The nominee denied 

CgtJ statements, but both Ltemo- 
attic as d Republican senators had 
oaftated concern over his attitude 
roiKMwy swop* “J 
utKM Iasi year of three 


Representatives of dvfl rights mitxee is talcing its ccnstitutiraal pair of 64,000. “It’s time to aegust 

groups, who had lobbied strongly responsibility seriously,” said our thinking » toe realities of 

agnttna the nomination, approved El ain e Jones of the NAACP Legal 1986,” he said. over as soon as a 

the committee’s action. Defense and Educational Fund, Public housing was built at toe could accept thraL 

•This sends notice to toe Justice Inc. rate of 20,000 units a year in the The West Gern 

Department and others making The nomination was opposed by Carter administration. and four women. \ 

recommendations for federal lire Leadership Conference on Civil Several representatives from toe 
judges that the Senate and toe com- Rights, a coalition of 185 groups; Northeast contended strenuously 


Mr. Bartlet t said toe current jjew York Times in a telephone His statement marked the first 
$860-minion appropriation could interview from Miami on Thursday time any diplomat from a nation in 
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pair of 64,000. It s tune to adjust physical condition. suggested that its peace efforts 

our thinking to toe realities of She said they would be haruieA might fail 
1986,”he said. over as soon as an intermediary The Contadora group, compris- 


suggestm mat its peace efforts 
mi ght fail 

The Contadora group, compris- 
ing Mexico, Colombia, Venezuela 



The West Germans, four men and Panama, has been trying since 
and four women, were working as January 1983 to persuade the Cen- 
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Northeast contended strenuously projects in Jacinto Baca, about 75 peace accord. 
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THE ZHEJIANG EXPORT TRADE FAIR™ 
Organised By 

The Foreign Economic Relations and 
Trade Bureau Of Zhejiang Province 
and 

AD Import & Export Corporations, 
Zhejiang. 


jnpfc The Zhejiang Export Trade Fair, 
june-july 1986 

This is a golden opportunity for international 
businessmen to learn about our products and tor us to 
get to know those who would like to develop trade links 
with Zhejiang Province. 

Dales: 25th June — 4th July, 1986 
Venue: Zhejiang Exhibition Centre, 

Hangzhou, Zhejiang, China. 


Some Of The Products Exhibited For Trade 
Negotiations: 


— Oils — Light Industrial 

— Cereals & Foodstuffs Products 

— Aquatic products — Arts & Crafts 

— Natural Produce & — Medicines & Health 

Animal By-products Products 

— Tea — Chemicals 

— Furniture 

— Rattan — Machinery 

— Garments — Metallurgical Products 

— Textiles — Electronic Products 

— Silk — Machinery Equipments 

Businessmen from around the world are 

cordially invited to inspect our products and 
open trade discussions at The Zhejiang Export 
Trade Fair. 

Convenient Flight Connections, Hong Kong- 
Hangzhou 

CAAC Rights are available every Monday: 
Wednesday; Friday, Saturday and Sunday. 

For more information, please contact: 

Mr. Wang Zhen Yu 
The Zhejiang Export Trade Fair 
Room 134 

The Hangzhou Overseas Chinese Hotel 
Hangzhou, CHINA. 

Telephone: 22701 
Telex : 35037 FFTRA CN 

Cable : 7465 HANGZHOU 
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Go Slow on Poland 


On May 29, Poland was accepted into the 
International Monetary Fund. The Jaru- 
zelski regime hopes thus to regain some of 
the respectability lost in the years of martial 
law and to qualify for badly needed West- 
ern credits and loans. 

Just a few days later, the claim of recov- 
ery was jolted as Warsaw announced the 
capture of Zbigniew Bujak, the leader of a 
clandestine committee that has tried to 
keep alive the spirit of the Solidarity move- 
ment. He had managed to dude the secret 
and not-so- secret police for four and a half 
years, repeatedly embarrassing the dictator- 
ship with declarations of defiance. 

The official explanations of Mr. Biysk's 
Teat trip over each other nonsensically: His 
activities were so inconsequential the au- 
thorities did not search for him very hard. 
. . . His whereabouts was discovered only 
through the “civic attitude of society.” . . . 
His defiance was inspired not by Polish 
aspirations but by “Western cmters of sub- 
version." So he is being charged with con- 
spiracy to overthrow the state, and faces a 
possible sentence of 10 years in prison. 

Poles are asked to conclude that all dis- 
senters are eventually caught and severely 
punished. Westerners are asked to believe 


that Mr. Bujak is a now irrelevant survivor 
of a distant past For good measure, Poland 
leaks word that American intelligence knew 
of Warsaw's martial law plans in advance, 
and failed to alert Solidarity. 

No one should be deceived. Poles' true 
civic attitude is expressed in the shelter they 
gave Mr. Bujak and give other dissenters. 
Riles understand that he is threatened with 
a harsh sentence because the resistance con- 
tinues to undermine Warsaw's “normaliza- 
tion." And Westerners should note that 
many political prisoners again EH Poland's 
jails after they had been emptied by amnes- 
ties concaved to impress Western opinion. 

Communist leaders in Warsaw and Mos- 
cow. not Americans, are responsible for the 
revolt and the martial law used to suppress 
it in 1981. The broad boycotts and political 
sanctions applied then bought some relief 
but are not the way to protest the piecemeal 
repressions of 1986. The West's re-engage- 
ment should be slowed. The Polish people 
who sustained Mr. Bujak and the other 
prisoners of conscience deserve better from 
the West than business as usual. A “normal- 
ization” buflt on show trials and repress on 
is not a qualification for new loans. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


100 Centuries Later . . . 


What is society to do with radioactive 
wastes that wQl remain dangerous for 
10,000 years? Nuclear power plants woe 
built on the premise that safe storage of 
their waste would be no problem. Thirty 
years later the government is still groping 
for an acceptable ate. Beating yet another 
retreat, the Department of Energy has now 
postponed its search for a permanent stor- 
age she in the eastern United States. 

Ten thousand years is longer than any 
civilization has lasted. But two years, not 
10,000, is the horizon that daunts Washing- 
ton. Local protests, combined with techni- 
cal misjudgmems, have sunk the chances of 
one favored disposal site after another. 
Hoping to end this string of reverses, Con- 
gress in 1982 devised an elaborate process 
designed to win states' confidence by select- 
ing one she in the East and one in the West 

The Department of Energy has selected 
candidate rites for a Western depository 
but was surprised by the intense opposition 
stirred by its search for rites in the East It 
now says a single rite, in the West, wiD 
suffice because spent nuclear fuel is piling 
up more slowly than expected. 

Bnt Congress decreed two rites, intend- 
ing the burden to be spread. One favored 
Western rite — Hanford, Washington — is 
near the Columbia River and may be per- 
turbed by earthquakes. A continued search 
for a site in the East would be prudent lest 
all Western rites prove flawed. No wonder 


the department’s decision looks like yet 
another triumph of politics over geology. 
There seems an obvious advantage in post- 
poning the search for a rite in New Hamp- 
shire’s granite until after the 1988 prima- 
ries. But postponement risks undermining 
public faith in a fair selection procedure. 

Are there no other places to dispose or 
highly radioactive wastes? They could be 
rocketed into the sun — but all NASA’s 
rockets have failed. They could be left to 
melt through the Antarctic ice by their 
own hwat — but their capsules might disin- 
tegrate upon hitting bedrock. They could be 
■buried undersea in the plains of sediment 
that cover the oceanic plates — but there 
. might be accidents in transit. 

That leaves disposal on land Ei t her the 
wastes will have to be buried deep it, rocks 
free of underground water, fissures, earth- 
quakes and minerals coveted by future gen- 
erations, or they could be moved to a single 
temporary storage rite above ground until a 
permanent repository can be found. Fear- 
ing that any temporary rite would become 
permanent, however. Congress insisted that 
a permanent disposal site be found first. 

The Department of Energy, daunted by 
the politics of the East and the geology of 
the West, seems too ready to abandon the 
cartful plan of the 1982 law. The mes- 
sage from Congress now must be: We 
meant what we said. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Progressive Taxation 


The argument is now heard that in seek- 
ing tax reform. Congress is giving up too 
much of the progressive ty of the income tax. 
The right response is that much of that 
vaunted progressivity exists only on paper. 
Over the years. Congress has voted, and 
rich people have resorted to, hundreds of 
pages of preferences to avoid the high nom- 
inal rates in the code. That is corrupting, 
intellectually dishonest and disruptive of 
the economy, in that it encourages invest- 
ment purely for tax reasons, not for produc- 
tive purposes. Lower rates are the price of 
removing the preferences; they are worth it 

The best measure of the amount of in- 
come now so intricately protected from tax 
lies here. The top tax rate, which was 70 
percent when President Reagan took office 
and is 50 percent now, would drop to 27 
percent under the btH the Senate is consid- 
ering. Yet there would be no appreciable 
shift in the share of the income tax burden 
borne by the richest taxpayers. This is 
mainly because the bill would outlaw most 
of the phony losses by which subscribers to 
tax shdters now reduce their taxable in- 
come, and it would begin creating capital 
gains the same as ordinary income instead 
of exempting 60 percent of longer-term 
gains from tax as now. The maximum capi- 
tal gains tax is now only 20 percent and 
would go up under the Senate bill. But in 
general the much lower rates in that bill 
would apply to a much broader base. 

This is not just a political trade-off. There 


is also a causal connection between high 
rates and the spread of preferences. The 
lower the rates, the less useful the deduc- 
tions that preferences typically bring. 

Those deploring the loss of progressivity 
will respond that the rate structure in the 
Senate Ml is not just low but flat — 15 
percent for most people, 27 percent for 
those above, no thud step even for multi- . 
millionaires. Our advice to them is to wait 
The delicately balanced Senate bill already 
has several features the effect of which 
would be to impose a higher rate on some 
income of the rich; for example, as income 
reached a certain point, the personal deduc- 
tion would be phased out The House bill 
also contains higher rates; a House-Senate 
conference is likely to produce a more pro- 
gressive rate structure than exists in the 
Senate offering. But the likely ride effect 
wiD be the reverse of reform as currently 
defined,* the price wiD almost surely be 
preservation of some preferences. 

The present rate structure is more symbol 
than true burden, a legislated sop to the 
national conscience. To apply genuinely 
progressive rates to a broadened bare 
would be not the maintenance of the status 
quo, but a substantial increase in the tax 
burden of the rich. That may be a step the 
country wants to take eventually, but it is 
not what this good bill (which would reduce 
the tax burdens of the poor) has been about 
That is next year's argument 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Other Comment 


Harsh Words on SALT 

Violated all too often by the Russians. 
Never ratified by (he Americans. Out of 
date. Inadequate. The second Strategic 
Anns Limitation Treaty is a poor waif of an 
agreement. But it is aD that an uneasy and 
divided world has. For hawks in the United 
States to take the initiative in serving notice 
that SALT-2, as far as they are concerned, 
is fit only for the (rash can, would be 
provocative at the best of times. Now, as 
Mr. Reagan and Mr. Gorbachev blow hot 
and cold on the prospects for another sum- 
mil later this year, it is tactically tough for 
America's allies to take. The harsh tone that 
the Reagan administration is adopting to- 
ward East-West relations and arms control 


may not intimidate the Soviet Union, but it 
sure unsettles America's friends. 

— The Daily Mail (London). 

Justice {or 'Atomic Veterans’ 

By law, there is no justice far “atomic 
veterans.” Several thousand, who as sol- 
diers were overexposed to radiation during 
UJ5. bomb tests, have become fll or died. 
They and their families claim it was as a 
result of the exposure. But under current 
law, they will get no day in court to try to 
prove it These soldiers deserve better than 
to be trapped tike laboratory mice, once 
in the atomic tests and now in a legal mare 
with no col 

— The Sacramento (California) Bee. 
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OPINION 


Lessons of a War Game: It Matters Which Gun Is Smoking 

V ,,r 1 ikwnV rnr— C.-. i ' 


W ASHINGTON — A few days ago, behind 
closed doors in a “situation room” at the 
Georgetown Center for Strategic and Interna- 
tional Studies, an expert group of former na- 
tional security nffininie with bipartisan back- 
grounds played out a hair-raising “war game” 
about a hijacking, with a nuclear twist 
As president of the United States, there was 
James Wooisey, former undersecretary of the 
navy in the Carter administration- The Demo- 
cratic chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, Les Aspin, played White House 
chief of staff. Euge ne Rostov, once undersecre- 
tary of state for political affairs in the Johnson 
administration and 1 he ad of the Anns 
Control and Disarmament Agency for Ronald 
Reagan, was secretary of state. Mr. Reagan’s 
former national security adviser, Robert 
McFariane. was secretary of defense. Brent 
Scowcroft played the role be played in the Ford 
administration, national security adviser. (Dan- 
iel Schorr, the veteran television newscaster, 
was White House pres secretary.) 

The crisis they corurooted was the hijacking 
by four terrorists (two West Germans and two 
Arabs) of an American-owned airliner en route 
from Munich to Rome. With a sense of recent 


America’s 
Dark New 
Identity 

By Tom "Wicker 

N EW YORK — President Rea- 
gan apparently does not care — 
but other Americans should — that 
his policies are causing much of the 
world to identify the United States, 
not the Soviet Union, as the primary 
obstacle to nuclear disarmament. 

Reports from the recent meeting of 
NATO foreign ministers at Halifax 
and from European capitals confirm 
that allied governments, even Britain 
and West Germany, are disappointed 
and angered by Mr. Reagan's deci- 
sion to abandon the unratified limits 
of the SALT-2 treaty. 

Unnamed spokesmen indicate that 
the president also is pondering when, 
more than whether, to abandon the 
Ami-Ballistic Missile Treaty — the 
most important arms control agree- 
ment yet reached —which his admin- 
istration already has unde rmin ed by 
its willingness to “reinterpret” iL 
Another cause of the dark new 
identity Mr. Reagan is giving the na- 
tion is his refusal to rater negotia- 
tions for a comprehensive test ban 
treaty. At the annua! congress of In- 
ternational Physicians for Prevention 
of Nuclear. War. just concluded at 
Cologne, delegates of all nations con- 
demned this adamant stance. 

The physicians' group has long op- 
posed nuclear testing. But Mr. Rea- 
gan might have been surprised at the 
vigor with which two of the political 
leaders cm the program joined in at- 
tacking his arms control policies. 

Premier Johannes Rau of North 
Rhine- W estphalia. the Social Demo- 
crats' candidate for chancellor in 
the West German federal elections 
next January, said it was necessary 
“to stop all nuclear tests” as the 
“first essential step” toward halt- 


By Philip G«yelin 

history, the game’s designers fetch the plane up the script the war-gameis hod to work 
. 3 _ . - r ■ mnvinmnotv conveved a real threat of a U.5.- 


at the same North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
air base at SgoneDa in Sicily, where U.S. Navy 
F-I4s forced down the Egyptian 737 carrying 
the hijackers of the AdriHe Lauro. 

There is a bomb on board and. unbeknownst 
to the terrorists, it is radioactive, ten k i n g cobalt 
60, slowly poisoning the pass eng e r s. The “crisis 
managers” are at a loss as to how to storm the 
plane without having the bomb blow up. Before 
they can act. it does — destroying the air base. 

Enraged and vengeful, the decision-makers 
are unanimously in favor of retaliation. Libyan 
harbors are mined and port facilities bombed. 
Then, suddenly, the inve stig ation up evi- 
dence. The finger of guilt swings to Syria. The 
rase is “irrefutable,” as the Reagan administra- 
tion is given to putting it, and enough of it 
becomes public knowledge so that h is impos- 
sible to ignore. 

But the Russians, seeing the p unishme nt that 
ha< i vyn administered to Libya a nd a«umjt^ 
that something shnp ar threatens Syria, become 
“very aggressive” about what they will do if 
Syria comes under attack One participant said 


convincingly conveyed a real threat 
Soviet confrontation of unpredictable scope. 

“All of the participants were forced into the 
same trap.” said Robert Kuppennan. an expert 
at the Georgetown center, which stage-man- 
aged the war game. “There was a lot of tough 
rhetoric when it was just Libya.” he reported. 
But when it became Syria and the Soviet Union, 
“they began to see the limits on action.” And 
so. after due deliberation, the war-gamere de- 
cided to break diplomatic relations with Syria 
and apply stiff econ o mic sanctions. 

Now you can argue how well or badly the 
game was played. Besides, it was only a game. 
There is a lesson in it, nonetheless: Insofar as 
retaliation is one of the weapons in countering 
or deterring t e r roris m, circumstances alter 
cases It is not always a matter of simply finding 
a “smoking gun” and then. Pow* 

So, to its credit, the administration is learn- 
ing following the April bombing attack on 
Libya. Shortly thereafter, Mr. Reagan said that 
he would use force against state-sponsored ter- 
rorism in Syria or Iran if he had the kind of 



Pressure Grows on Syria 
To Make Up With Iraq 


By Shireen T. Hunter 


ASHINGTON — There have 
bera growing indications of an 


ing the spread of nudear weapons. 

Support for or opposition to a 
comprehensive test ban treaty, he ar- 
gued, was “the litmns test of the seri- 
ousness of the will” to end the nucle- 
ar arms race. The international 
audience in Cologne, well aware that 
Mr. Reagan could not pass that test, 
thundered its applause. On two other 
points, Mr. Rau's words might well 
be pondered in Washington, since he 
is given a good dunce to defeat 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl next year: 

Germans must see to iL Mr. Rau 
said, that “nudear weapons should 
disappear once again from both Ger- 
man states”; and he welcomed the 
of “a nuclear-free zone in 
As for President Reagan's 
Strategic Defense Initiative, though 
Mr. Rau (fid not name it “what we 
need is food for people and not weap- 
ons for outer space.” 

Mr. Ran spoke before Mr. Rea- 
gan's renunciation of SALT-2 was 
fully understood in Europe. But that 
will be a windfall for the Social Dem- 
ocratic candidate in January, owing- 
to the close association with Mr. Rea- 
gan that Mr. Kohl has rimmed. 

The president could have found no 
comfort, either, in the blunt remarks 
of Prime Minister David Lange of 
New Zea la n d , whose government will 
not permit nuclear weapons within 


its jurisdiction. He decried the Strate- 
gic Defense Initiative and strongly 
supported a test ban treaty, calling 
that “the angle most important step 
dwt can be t ak en in the immediate 
future to slow the nudear arms race.” 

Meanwhile, as Mr. Reagan refuses 
even to talk about a test ban. jettisons 
SALT-2 and threatens to break oat of 
the Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty, 
Moscow has put forward a new draft 
agreement to eliminate medium- 
range nudear weapons from Europe, 
and has proposed to begin reductions 
in strategic weapons if Mr. Reagan 
will pledge to observe the ABM trea- 
ty for a period of 15 to 20 years. 

Moscow has accepted, moreover, a 
private initiative by the Natural Re- 
sources Defense Council for the sta- 
tioning of three nongovernment seis- 
mic monitors on Soviet soil — 
although the president has insisted 
that Mikhail Gorbachev, the Soviet 
leader, is not serious in offering to 
accept such on-site verification mea- 
sures. On all counts, the Reagan re- 
sponse has been chilly. — * 

In fact, all this seems to mock the 
president’s demands that Moscow 
“signal its seriousness" on arms con- 
trol- Whose seriousness, many of the 
physicians in Cologne were asking, 
really needs to be proved? 

The New York Tunes. 


W 

reconcilia- 
tion. A number of moderate Arab 
states, especially Saudi Arabia and 
Jordan, have been trying to persuade 
Syria to reassess its relations with 
Iraq for some time. Even the Soviet 
Union, which is deeply concerned 
about the rise of Islamic fundamen- 
talism, has been urging Syria to re- 
solve its differences with Iraq. 

Tiro Syria- Iranian alliance has al- 
ways been an odd sort of coupling; 
thou are deep ideological differences 
between revolutionary-Isianuc Iran 
and secular-socialist Syria. What 
really brought the two countries to- 
gether was their mutual animosity 
toward Iraq and its president, Sad- 
dam Hussein. From 1982 to 1985. 
Syria also used Iran and its influence 
within the Lebanese Shiite communi- 
ty to foil U.S.-Israeli plans for re- 
structuring Lebanese political life 
and to salvage Syria's predominant 
position in Lebanon. 

Syria paid a price for its alliance 
with Iran: It lost considerable income 
fay closing the pipeline carrying Iraqi 
ml to the Mediterranean. But Iran 
made up for part of Syria's loss of 
income by providing it with cheap cril 
ami economic assistance. And even 
though moderate Arab suites in the 
Gulf were unhappy about Syria's alli- 
ance with Iran, they continued to 
provide substantial aid out of fear. 

Things began to change in the Iasi 
few months. Syria became increas- 
ingly concerned about Iranian influ- 
ence on certain groups within Leba- 
non. Thus Damascus came to see 
Tehran as a barrier to its plans to 
pacify and restructure that country 
politically under Syrian tutelage. 

The Syrians also were troubled by 
the Iranian occupation of the strate- 


Waldheim: A Final Look Before the Vote 

Why the Critics Are Unfair He Shares in Collective Guilt 


By Gerhard Waldheim 

The writer, a banker in Vienna, has been involved in 
his father's campaign fin- the presidency of Austria. 


By Menachem Z. Rosensaft 


The writer is 
Network of! 


chairman of the International 
ildren of Jewish Holocaust Survivors. 


V IENNA — Among the many 
food memories from my school 
years in America, there is an epitaph 
from Einstein that cranes to mind 
when I grapple with the recent distor- 
tions regarding the record of my fa- 
ther, Kurt Waldheim: “The right to 
search for the truth also implies a 
duty. One must not conceal any part 
of what one has found to be true.” 

That is aprinciple that Simon Wie- 
senthaL the famous Nazi-hunter, has 
lived up to by insisting on May 15, 
when referring to my father, that 
“there is absolutely no evidence the 
man was involved in war crimes.” He 
went on to say that bis purpose was 
not to “defend Waldheim,” but rath- 
er to “defend the truth.” Unfortu- 
nately. few others have heeded Ein- 
stein’s recommendation. 

Since even my father’s critics have 
had to admit that he was not involved 
personally in war crimes, two issues 
remain: that be was less than forth- 
coming about bis wartime record, 
and the gutit-by-assodatioa charges. 

When be entered the Austrian for- 
eign Service in late 1945. Mr. Wald- 
heim listed Ms imliiaxy service in the 
Balkans both on the Austrian Gvfl 
Service questionnaire and in a broad- 
er curriculum vitae. Those files, 
wMdi had been lost in the Foreign 
Ministry, have now been found and 
prove that his service in the Balkans 
had always been acknowledged. 

Some critics have made much of 
the fact that the Fn glfoh version of 
my father’s book, “In the Eye of the 
Storm,” made no reference to his re- 
turn to military service in 1942 after a 
leg injury had healed. But the Ger- 
man edition, published at the same 
time, makes explicit reference to Ms 
return, mentioning also the south- 
eastern front (Trieste) as his last loca- 
tion at the end of the war. 

Reputable men have confirmed 
that they always knew of Mr. Wald- 
heim's presence in the Balkans during 
the war. There was a definite reluc- 
tance on ray father's part to talk 
about those dark years, a reluctance 
typical of all those who had to cope 
with a war whose cause they did not 
support. But there was no cover-up. 

It is a myth that he was a Nazi. My 
father demonstrated against the im- 
pending Anschluss, and subsequently 
my grandfather was deprived of his 
job and titles by the Nazis. My father 
and brother were beaten up by the 
Nazis for distributing anti-Nazi 


tracts; my grandfather and uncle 
were subjected to police and Gestapo 
interrogations, and the family was 
pressured out of their hometown. AH 
of this is well documented. Finally, 
my father’s not having been a Nazi 
was confirmed in a report in 1979 by 
the U.S. mission in Berlin, and was 
reconfirmed in March and April by 
thepresidsat of Austria. 

There is also the question of the 
nature of my father’s service in the 
Balkans. Dining his seven years in. 
the Wehrmacht. he was formally as- 
signed to units in the R«lkan« for the 
last three years, and, of those, spent 
nine months in Vienna for studies 
and home leave. In Ms assignments, 
he was an interpreter and was some- 
times used in a liaison function to the 
I Lalian Army. He had no powers of 
command, no combat role, nor was 
be present at or in any way involved 
in atrocities. And he was not involved 
in the deportation of Jews from Salo- 
nika, haring been absent from Salo- 
nika when they took place: 

I am convinced that the record is 
dear. Not one charge against Mr. 
Waldheim has stuck for the simple 
reason that he was not a Nazi, was 
not a “senior intelligence officer,” did 
not participate in the shameful 
slaughter of Jews or civilians or parti- 
sans or anything remotely connected 
to “war crimes.” 

Finally, I would like to address the 
Jewish community by stating that I 
— and many young people in Austria 
— are sad that bad feelings have been 
aroused against a man who showed 
his active support for the Jewish peo- 
ple as foreign minister by having 
Austria act as a transit haven and 
first asylum for the emigration of 
Soviet Jews. To date, more than 
260.000 Soviet Jews have passed 
through Austrian refugee facilities on 
their way to freedom m the West. 

I understand the anxiety of oar 
Jewish compatriots in Austria and 
America the Nazi Holocaust not 
be forgotten. I can assure those peo- 
ple that the vast majority of Austria's 
younger generation, two-thirds of the 
population, fed compassion for the 
suffering of the Holocaust victims 
and support the Jews in wanting to 
keep alive this memory as a deterrent 
against its ever happening a g ain. I 
know that the same holds true for 
most of the older generation, and 
definitely for my father. 

The New York Times. 


YORK — Hitler, 


Adolf 

Eichmann, Josef Mengele, 
Klans Barbie — all woe war crimi- 
nals who, beyond any doubt, reason- 
able or otherwise, committed heinous 
crimes against humanity. Kurt Wald- 
heim belongs in a different category 
altogether, and be may or may not in 
fact have been a war criminaL Buz 
that hardly exonerates him of guilt 
for bis participation in the absolute 
evil of the Hitler era. 

Mr. Waldheim was not stationed at 
a concentration camp, he did not 
conduct terminal medical experi- 
ments on defenseless Jews and Gyp- 
sies, be never operated a gas chamber 
and he did not determine policy dur- 
ing his years as an intelligence officer 
in the German Army. Yet-it is dear 
tiut, from 1939 to 1945, he was a 
willing and apparently enthusiastic 
servant of Hitler and the Third Reich. 

He claims to have been a “respect- 
able soldier,” but in reality be aided 
and abetted the German Army’s vio- 
lations of international conventions 
dealing with the wartime treatment 
of civilians and captured soldiers. At 
tbe very least, he dosed Ms ryes to the 
deportations of Greek Jews to Ausch- 
witz that were taking place under his 
very. nose. And he stands accused by 
the United Nations War Crimes 
Commission of having participated 
in atrocities against partisans and ci- 
vilians in Yugoslavia. 

Thus, whether or not he was a war 
criminal, he certainly was a Nazi sol- 
dier who — both by Ms actions and 
by Ms failure to protest even a single 
atrocity —endorsed all the reprehen- 
sible policies of the Hitler regime. As 
a result, be is no more a desirable 
member of society than were Men- 
gele or Eichmann. 

Who was responsible for the anni- 
hilation of tailiioas of Jews? Who 
murdered my grandparents, my 5- 
year-oki brother, my aunts, uncles, 
cousins? Surely, not only those men 
and women who were present at 
Auschwitz, Treblinka and Betgenr 
Belsen and their tmmediate superi- 
ors. Who bears the responsibility for 


of Austria — and Ms election will 
constitute the -most pronounced re- 
habilitation to date of all those 
who played an active role in the 
Nazi establishment. 

In Ms campaign. Mr. Waldheim 
disingenuously told his compatriots, 
“Don’t let anybody turn yrair fathers 
and grandfathers into c riminals. " He 
wants the world to fox-get that only a 
generation asp, tens of thousands of 
German and Austrian fathers and 
grandfathers committed the most 
brutal crimes in history. 

It must be understood that the evfl 
of Nazism was absolute — and that 
aH involved participated in that abso- 
lute evil No one involved can daim 
to be what Simon Wiesenthal, the 
Nazi hunter, has called Mr. Wald- 
heim — a mere “opportunist” 

If Mr. Waldheim's Nan past hart 
been known in 1971, it would certain- 
ly have prevented him from even be- 
ing considered for the post of United 
Nations secretary-generaL His unsa- 
vray wartime record should now per- 
manently disqualify Mm from hold- 
ing public office of any kittcL 

For it is only by unambiguously 
repudiating anyone and anything as- 
sociated with Nazism that we may 
be -able to prevent its resurgence 
in the future. 

The New York Times. 


Letters intended for publication 
should be addressed "Letters to die 
Editor* and must contain the writ- 
er’s signature, name and full ad- 
dress. Letters should be brief and 
ore subject to editing. We carnal 
be responsible for the return of 
unsolicited manuscripts. 


IN OUHPAGES,75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 
1911: Mexican Vohe-Face 1936: China vs. Orfnrf 


MEXICO CITY — General Francis- 
co Madera, the rebel leader, win en- 
ter tbe capital in triumph [on June 7J, 
and if his friends’ arrangements are 
successful he will shortly occupy the* 
official shoes of tbe retired President, 
Senor Porfirio Diaz. One provincial 
Governor has already been shot for 
disloyalty to General Madero, and 
this example has not been lost upon 
some others who have little sympathy 
for the new regime. Officially, Gener- 
al Madero is a private citizen, but his 
entry into the capital wifi not !«*■ the 


the“final.so}Qtionof the Jewish ques- pomp of a military display. The city 

u- is adorned with flags and floral arcii- 


tion”? Surely not only those who con' 
coved and actually implemented iL 
Surely, thrir comrades, their friends 
back home, and all those who cheered 
Hitler on and. allowed his govern- 
ment to function were also guilty. 

Mr. Waldheim' is virtually certain 
to be chosen on Sunday as president 


es; in the evening it vriQ be a blaze of 
li^hL To those who knew President 
Lhaz’s power a few months ago the 
present volte- fa ce se em ? little short of 
miraculous. General Madcro's jour- 
ney from El Paso has been a revdal 
lion of popular support and rejoicing. 


CANTON — Two hundred thousand 
soldiers were rushed north [on June 6] 
by the Canton government,' JR*?* 
to figfit with or against the 
twees of the central government bs 
wanking in resisting the immftwnt 
JjPMcse invasion of North QuM- 
Nanking said that if. the Canton 
“oops enter its territory it wffl .be 
considered an attack. Canton ww re- 
ported to fed that China’* position is 

topefess unless she fidit* General 
Quang Kai-shek, Nanking chief, was 
said to fed that it is better 
attempt to resist Tokio. Nanking *M 


jras whether it was to be *g»&flt,To- 
kto or Canton. Ted thousand Com- 
munist troops were mardfog***: 
ward through Shansi Province fa «fj 
'-anton. Japan has 7,000 nWtotrOj* 
territory, with other .ftfc&JwM-- 
rog the Great Wan pasres, - 1 '’j- 




evidence he had or Libya* complici ty fa 
bombing of the West Bertm <fi*cothequt 

But Secretary of State George SMhs.btg 
sakl the president “had Kmc words pox kfah 
month by a question, and chdaot mem to s» 
that we had a plan for attacking Syria erfennr 
Rather, he said that it was important far the 
world to know that we had “that tool., . m the 
bag," with a lot of other “iv*£I«Me acttL" . 

Confronted with mounting undfigeenefi^. 
ings — by the British, the West Gammaa&tl 
the Israelis — implicating Syria not oufyin the 
discotheque bombing but the tmr»sta&ags 
on the Room: and Meana ahpcm and tike 
attempt to blow up an El A1 airliner in London, 
the administration has been msefy oraaopect 
in its endorse me nt of this evidence and the tnm 
it has mode of iL 

When you are talking about "fcuolBBgm;” 
it is only pnident for the government ta Wash- 
ington to rely on its own smoke detains — 
and on its right to decide whether die gratis 
smoking. When you are talking about the dif- 
ference between a Libya, say. and a Syria, 
a foolish consistency is a prescription fa 
something foolhardy. 

Washington Past Writers Group. 


g ic Faw peninsula on Iraq’s Gulf 
coast. They had often assured the 
Gulf states that Iran would not occu- 
py Arab territory; what happened at 
Faw damaged their credibility. 

Most important have bees Syria’s 
economic problems, which remlted 
from falling oil prices and a conse- 
quent cutback of Arab aid. Because 
Iran also has been badly hit by falling 
oil prices, it cannot make up for the 
drop in Arab aid to Syria. Indeed, 
Iran not only has stopped deftvering 
cheap oil to Syria but has been pres- 
suring it to repay S2 tulbon in debts. 

Monwhilc. the moderate Gulf Ar- 
abs have made it dear that, despite 
their own economic difficulties, they 
will still be prepared to reward fyzLan 
good behavior. And reopening the 
Iraqi pqx^ne would provide Syria 
with extra income from transit fees. 

The UK air raid an Libya and the 
ensuing allegations in Washington 
and Western Europe about Syria's 
role in terrorism have had a sobering 

to bdp arrange tereiei^o/fremdh 
hostages bdd in Lebanon. And Presi- 
dent Hafez al- Assad ha* denied any 
involvement in terrorism. Yet what 
would be the effect, both on the Iran- 
Iraq war and on broader Middle East 
politics, if there were a Syrian-Irani- 
an-Iraqi realignment? . . 

It is unlikely that Syria would sup- 
port Iraq mxfitarily, if only because of 
the animosity between Mr. Assad 
and Saddam Hussein. For Syria to 
move away from Iran would be one 
thing -to antagon ize it deliberately 
would be quite another. Iraq's eco- 
nomic position would improve with 
the reopening of the Syrian pipeline, 
but then the Gulf Arabs might reduce 
their subsidies to Iraq. 

An abrogation of the Syrian-Irani- 
an alliance would cost Iran militarily 
by restricting its ability to obtain sup- 
plies. Yet the effort would be margin- 
al because Iran has never received 
sophisticated mffitaiy hardware from 
Syria. A Syrian change of heart 
would be a psychological and moral 
boost for Iraq and a blow to Iran. It 
would hdp Iraq to withstand Iranian 
pressures and reduce any chance for 
an Iranian victory. Still, whether Iran 
would be forced to accept an unfa- 
vorable peace would be determined 
only by its ability to cope with eco- 
nomic pressures tied to oil revenues. 

The prindpal beneficiaries of a 
diplomatic shift would be the Gulf 
Arabs. Their political burdens would 
be reduced because the loss of Syrian 
support would make an Iranian vic- 
tory less likely. It would also deprive 
Iran of an ally in its subversive activi- 
ties in the Gulf. 

A change in Syrian 
would have even less effect onl 
er Middle East politics, eroedaDy the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. Syria's ap- 

l^detJHmined by its Jestaboth m 
re ga in the Golan Heights and to be 
the leader of the Arab worid. On its 
own, a Syrian breach with Iran, and 
fence-mending with Iraq, would be 
unlikely to help Mr. Assad. 

77» writer, deputy director of the 
Middle East Project at die Center for 
Strategic and International Studies at 
Georgetown University, contributed 
this to the Los Angeles Times. 
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L ONDON — Rich, poor. North, 
t South, public, private; The con- 
trasts are stark in Britain today. It is an 
■ extraordinarily divided society. 

Wealth pouring into central London 
fuels a real-estate boom to rival any- 
thing in New York or Boston. Estate 
agents talk of family hooses, nothing 
special, going for the pound equivalent 
of $1 million and up. The shops have 
) never seemed so full erf luxuries. 

■ But in the north of England, only 150 
miles (240 kdkxneters) from London, die 
unemployed Inter in bleak streets. The. 
European Community rates Merseyside, 
the area including Liverpool in the 

northwest, as one of the poorest parts of 
the community — rivaling Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, and Calabria. • 

Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher’s 
minister of employment. Lord Young, 
said (he other day: "This country has 

Britain is on the way 
to becoming the worst- 
educated country in the 
First World, at a time 
when productive growth . 
depends on education. 

never had as good a time as h has today. 
... We’ve never had it so good for the 87 
percent of us who are working." 

Yes, since Mis. Thatcher took office 
in 1979, real incomes have gooeup more 
than 6 percent. The inflation rale is 
down to about 3 percent a year. Many 
have never had h so good. But then there 
are the 13 percent of Britons mentioned 
by Lord Young. 

Unemployment used to be the abso- 
lute no of British politics. Twenty years 
ago the possible figure of one mfiK on 
unemployed was mentioned as a symbol 
of unacceptabfli ty. Today there are 3.4 
milli on people out of work. Counting 
500,000 more who are m official training 
programs far the unemployed, the figure 
approaches four minion. 

Moreover; much of the unemploy- 
ment is long-term. Thousands of people - 
in their 20s have not been able to mid 
work since they left school at 16. Even 
large numbers of university graduates, 
the children of die middle class, have 
gone without real jobs for years. 

Joblessness reflects the fact that Brit- 
ain is in a process of deindustrialization. 
In the last 10 years manufacturing out- 
put dropped by 43 percent in this coun- 
try. By comparison, it rose 61 percent in 
Japan, 42 percent in the United Stales 
and 22 percent in Italy. 

Another phenomenon, just as signifi- 
cant in its way, is the decline in the 
quality of long- admir ed British public 


institutions. The National Health Ser- 
vice, universities and state schools arc all 
hard pressed for fundi Britain is be- 
coming an exemplar of what JJC. Gal- 
braith called “private opulence and pub- 
llc squalor.** 

British universities are dependau on 
government funding. In the last five 
years, allowing for inflation, their mon- 
ey has been cut 20 percent. They have 
reduced the number of students by 
20,000 and made academic salaries 
among the meanest in the land. Some 
univexrities may have to dose. 

Britain is on the way to beconringihe 
worst-educated country in the First 
World, at a time when productive, 
growth has come to depend more and 
more on education. 

The dcdinc in public institutions has 
led nriddle-dass people increasingly to 
seek private substitutes. Most belong to 
private health plans. Friends of mine 
who used to send their children, to state 
schools no longer do. 

One of them remarked sadly on the 
shabbiness of the state school nght next 
to his son’s luxurious private school in 
south iwlw i, 

Visitors to London are not Kkdy to be . 
aware of such changes. The city remains 
wonderfully attractive; the museums ex - 
citing, the parks spariding. 

■ Even with the falloff in American 
trade, theaters offer a dating choice of 
plays: a superb Royal Shakespeare 
Company “TroChis ana Cressida” set in 
the Boer War, experiments even in the 
commercial theater. 

The changes, however, are beginning 
to tefi cat the character of the society. 
Neal Aacheoon, a columnist of The Ob- 
server, wrote recently: “London is tren- 
ding backwards through time towards a 
relationship between, wealth and labor 
that is almost precapitalist. .. . 

"What does this mean? Among other 
things, the return of servants. Not hy- 
ing in, like ‘Upstairs, Downstairs': 
There isn't room for that. But commut- 
er servants. .. . 

“It means a huge service and craft 
population, malting clothes and cutlery, 
furniture »nH riMipiw rugs for the rich, 
mending electronics and guarding 
their homes. It mgans a capital city not 
unlike die pattern of 18th-century Paris, 
where almost all employment depend- 
ed on the needs of the Cram and the 
thousands of privileged royal function- 
aries around it" 

That may be too apocalyptic. Bat 
Britain is certainly becoming a more 
divided society. 

People fed that, and they do not like 
it Lorn Young may tell them that they 
have never had things so good. But you 
wiD not find many Britons these day 
who are content about where their coun- 
try is going. 

TV New York Times. 
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President and the Press 

In his Opinion rmliwwn , Lon ffrwnnn 
says that “Blaming the Press Is a Reagan 
Habit" (May 28), but in fact it is a 
pre side ntial milter ♦ V>y p a Reagan trait. 

When I was working for United Press 
International in New York in 1964, a 
friend at the State Department, now 
long since dead, leaked a story to me 
about an impending initiative on Viet- 
nam by President Lyndon Johnson. UFI 
went with the story and when LBJ saw h 
on the wire, by all accounts, be was 
outraged'and demanded that the State 
Department “find out where this guy got 
bis' information from.** 

The result of this was that I spent a 
splendid two weeks being wind and 
ained by the U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations while they tried to find out 
where I had my information from. I 
never told, of course, but since I could 
not then (and cannot now) afford New 
York restaurant prices, I was happy to 
go eating and drinking at their expense. 

I later found out mat T.RI had can- 
celed his initiative (I have forgotten 
what it was) because of the leak. 1 won- 
der what Mr. Reagan is canceling now 
because of people like Mr. Cannon? 

JOHN PARRY. 

Geneva. 

Heating Up the Cold War 

It is well known that Soviet foreign 
policy is shaped by internal debate be- 
tween those who favor dialogue and a 
degree of accommodation with the West 


and those who prefer an uncompromis- 
ing “fortress Russia'' stance. The cur- 
rent stalemate in most East- West discus- 
skms suggests that UJ5. action against 
Libya has for the time being strength- 
ened the hard-tine faction in the Krem- 
lin. One most hope that future anti- 
terrorist tactics will show -greater 
subtlety. We can ill afford another pro- 
longed freeze in U ^.-Soviet relations 
sum as could be brought on by any use 
of naked force against Syria. 

DJLA. SIBLEY. 

London. 

Self-Inflicted Terrorism 

Recently 1 read your report “Commu- 
nists Step Up Violence in Chile” (May 
20), which ascribed all acts of violence 
against General Augusto Pinochet's re- 
gime to his extreme opponents. Today I 
read in Foreign Affairs an essay by 
Mark Falcoff, from the American Enter- 
prise Institute, pmnting out that “the 
government itself is not above staging 
events (such as electrical blackouts in 
major cities or the bombing of public 
buddings, where the victims are inno- 
cent civilians) to underline the need for 
continued military rule.” 

It seems that, along with random ter- 
rorism, state terrorism, and so forth, we 
are seeing another important brand of 
this phenomenon: auto-terrorism. It 
“justifies” the continued dominance of 
dictatorships under monocrats tike Gen- 
eral Pinochet. 

ARMANDO URIBE 
Paris. 
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The Education of a Father, 
Or, Why Is He Crying Now? 

By Charles Krauthammer 


W ashington — Even after a 

year, the sight of a purple plastic 
Brack in the sink gives me a start Except 
for the wheels, I might have thought it 
was a new kind of soap. For a moment 
I’m puzzled. And then 1 remember I 
have a little boy who is a year old this 
week. It’s his car. 

The books wiD tdl yon the estimated 
time of arrival of all developmental 

MEANWHILE 

stages. You know: “Follows moving ob- 

& 4 months. Says ‘da-da,’ 9 months. 

cats’ tails and roars at the subse- 
quent commotion, 1 year.” What they 
don't tefl you is a father’s stages. 

When exactly does he stop casting 
that obsessive first glance at the chest of 
his sleeping child, jnst to make sure he is 
breathing? (Four months.) When does 
he begin to distinguish among the differ- 
ent cries — I banged my knee, where’s 
Mom, I want lunch? (Eight months.) 

And when does the reality of a tiny 
being, descended magically into his life. 


year, the sight of a purple plastic 
: in the sink gives me a start Except 


Helsinki Was a Sham 

In response to the report “ East-West 
Talks Close cm Angry Note ” (May 27):- 

Michael Novak, the UE. representa- 
tive at these talks, which ended May 26 
in Bern, was correct in blocking' the 
compromise provisions for their final 
recommendations. Indeed, such a dear 
and firm position is by far better than 
any wishy-washy compromise. Homan 
rights are not just uptifting slogans, but 
dozily concern the veiy life and being of 
millions of people. 

We have been against the Helsinki 
agreements of 1975 from the start, not 
only because they unjustly sealed Roma- 
nia's loss of its Bessarabian, Bukovina 
and southern Dobruja provinces, but 
also because it was clear to us that the 
Soviet Union and its satellites (including 
Communist Romania) would use the 
terms of this agreement exactly as it 
would suit them. 

GEORGES SERDICL 
Secretary-General, 

Romanian National Peasam Party. 

Geneva. 

Survival of the Toughest? 

It is now rare to read the news without 
encountering the phrase “get tough.’' 

The Canadians are apparently getting 
tough with the United States over trade 
tariffs on Canadian lumber (“Canada 
Retaliates, Sets Tariffs on U.S. Goods,” 
June 4), and the tariffs were originally 
themselves a get-tough measure. 

In getting tough with terrorists, the 


United States has decided to get tough 
with Libya, which has in return rallied 
behind it other Arab nations in an effort 
to get tough with the United States. 

Smith Africa has decided to get tough 
with the front-line nations, and we await 
the get-tough response. 

There are other examples, but it seems 
dear already that the flaw in the style of 
the get-tough age is that when one tide 
gets tough, the opposing side is obliged 


to get tough too. 
How vnQ h < 


How will h end? Survival of the 
toughest? Not likely. 

PETER McCABE. 

Paris. 

On the Same Footing 

In your May 28 letters section is an- 
other comment on whether Sir FHirmwd 
Hillar y or Tenzing Norgay first set foot 
atop Mount Everest Why not assume 
that they both arrived at the same mo- 
ment? Mr. Tenzing was a wonderful 
human being, although be could not 
read or write, except to sign his name. 

Incidentally, the year before the first 
successful ascent of Mount Everest he 
led a Swiss expedition that had to give 
up the quest within some 300 meters 
(980 feet) from the top because of abom- 
inable weather conditions. 

The living members of the second 
Swiss expedition, which reached the top 
on its second attempt in 1956, have 
just celebrated the 30th anniversary 
of that success. 

JAMES E. WARRING. 

Herriiberg, Switzerland. 


become fixed in a father’s conscious- 
ness? Fixed, like his name, like his other 
identities, so that bis memory no longer 
needs the prompti ng of automotive arti- 
facts. My research is incomplete, but I 
know it must lie beyond one year. 

Danid’s stages are proceeding apace: 
In the last week, two discoveries. First, 
the joy of throwing. I spent part of an 
afternoon watching him empty his play- 
pen. He had just figured out that if he 
releases an object as bis arm goes 
through an arc, he can turn everything in 
reach into a projectile. The room came 
alive with the sound of plastic. 

The discovery that be could give flight 
to objects — not just balls, but nuts and 
cups and cereal — has multiplied enoo 
mously Darnel's already considerable 
powers of destruction. These powers 
suggest that traditional ways of record- 
ing a child's progress are inadequa te . 
True, height and weight are important..' 

But how much more so a concept the 
nuclear scientists have developed for the 
exquisite quantification of destructive 


‘Daniel Krauthammer. Height: 28 indh 


(11.8 kilograms). Head circumference.- 
20 inches. Throw-weight: 2 megaton^ 
Keep away from large objects.” 

Within the last week Daniel has also 
started walking, the “drunken saBor*. 
walk, a bewildered ballet of breathtak- 
ing and wholly iwinfp ndft d cirips and 
pirouettes. These first steps Hied me 
with a feeling of terror and wonder I 
could not mute place. My wife immedi-; 
atdy did: “Like watching a tightrope 
walker. No pole, no net.” 

But the life of a 1-year-old boy is not 
all learning and destroying. For proof, £ 
refer yon to a publication of the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association. The guide-; 
book to its last convention provided, 
amid shuttle-bus schedules and a list of 
corporate sponsors, an offer of day-; 
care; three programs, depending on age. 

For the youngest, ages 0-2, the active 
ty schedule began with “morning rest”; 
at 8 AM. and moved on through such 
hems as feeding (9:30 AM. and 12 
noon); “burping and talking” (10 AM,' 
and 1 PM.); ‘VoD and play on floor” 
(11:30 AM), and “eye-hand coordina-; 
tion exercise” (3:30 PM.), the whole 
interspersed with naps. 

If you ever needed evidence that life is 
all decline, this is iL He’D never have 
days like this a g ain Soon morning rest 
(at 8 AM!) becomes gulping breakfast; 
Roll and play turns to violin lessons^ 
Burping and talking — a lovely combi-' 
nation — becomes reading and writing^ 
satisfying, yes, but in a wholly inferior, 
way. Nap time disappears altogether. > 

1 would go on, but it seems someone; 
has put a giant velour green pea in my- 
bed. Who could possibly. . .? 

Washington Post Writers Group. 
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EXCEPTIONAL GALA CONCERT 
GIVEN BY THE AMERICAN CENTER 
IN HONOR OF 

Leonard 

Bernstein 

18 JUNE 1986/8 P.M. 
THEATRE DU 

ROND-POINT RENAUD-BARRAULT, 
PARIS, FRANCE 


PRESIDED BY 

IAUREN BACALL 

AND 

JEAN-LOUIS BARRAULT 

WITH 

LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
JULIA MIGENESJOHNSON 
JEAN-PIERRE RAMPAL 
SHIRLEY VERREIT 

And Many Others 

For Further Information 
Contact 

GEORGES CRAVENNE 

47 . 23 . 72.33 
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Lendl, Unseeded Pernfors Win 
To Gain Final of French Open 


The Associated Press 

PARIS (AP) — Top-seeded Ivan 
Lendl and unsettled Mikael Pern- 
fore reached the men’s champion- 
ship match of the French Open 
tennis tournament Friday, with 
Lendl winning easily and Pernfors 
needing all his skill/ 

Lendl, from Czechoslovakia, 
breezed past Johan Kriek, 6 - 2 , 6-1, 
6-0. in a contest the beaten Ameri- 
can called a “disaster.” 

Pernfors. a Swede who won the 
U_S. collegiate championship the 
last two years while attending the 
University of Georgia, beat eighth- 
seeded Henri Leconte of France, 2- 
6 , 7-5, 7-6 (7-4), 6-3. 

Lendl, the French Open champi- 
on in 1984 and the U.S. Open thirst 
last year, will play Pernfors for the 
title Sunday. The women’s champi- 
onship was to be decided Saturday, 
with top-seeded Martina Navrati- 
lova playing defending champion 
and second-seeded Chris Evert 
Lloyd. 

“I came here with the hope that I 
could win seven matches,” Lendl 
said. “Tve won six; I've got one 
more to go.” 

Kriek said that “today is the day 
I shouldn't have even woken up." 
He was jeered during the match 
played in a chill rain and booed at 
the end. 

Pernfors is the first- unseeded 
player to reach the French Open 
men’s final since Mats WDander of 
Sweden in 1982. the year Wtlander 
won the title for the first time. The 
last Pnsecded player in a men’s 
Grand Slam final was Boris Becker 
of West Germany, who win at 
Wimbledon a year ago. 

The Pernfors- Leconte match 
started under cloudy skies, was in- 
terrupted twice by rain and ended 
in brilliant sunshine on center 
court, although it got colder. Play- 
ers could see their breath, and spec- 
tators bundled in blankets and 
heavy coats. 

Pernfors began his comeback af- 
ter the first rain delay, which lasted 
about 214 hours. He trailed, 3-4. 
after breaking Leconte's service 
just before the rain began, held 
after the interruption and broke for , 
a 6-5 lead, then held for the set. 

In the third-set tie breaker, Pem- 
fors, having changpd clothing dur- 
ing the second rain delay, trailed by 
3-4 when he hit a forehand long. 
That was the last point he lost, as 
he finished out the set with a beau- 
tiful backhand shot down the line 
while Leconte was charging to the 
net. 


Pernfors broke Leconte's serve 
in the second game of the fourth 
set- With the crowd chanting “Hen- 
REE, Hen-REE,” the two held 
serve from there and Pernfors won 
the match at love when Leconte hit 
a forehand into the net 

It was spitting rain, windy and 
unseasonably odd when the first 
match began. Lendl played all the 
way in blue warmup pants and a 
sbort-sleaved sweater. Kriek start- 
ed in a warmup jacket which he 
later discarded. 

*Tm freezing,” he shouted at one 
point 

But as bad as the weather was, 
Kriek’s tennis was worse. His serve 
was broken in the first and third 
games of the match and Lendl nev- 
er was in trouble. 

Out of 84 points Lendl scored. 5 1 
came on unforced errors by Kriek. 
He had four double faults to one 
ace, and Lendl won five of the 18 
games at love. Kriek served II 
times, was broken on eight and won 
just 26 points on his serve. 

Kriek had only one break point 
in the entire contest in the eighth 
game of the first set and could not 
capitalize. Lendl, playing well on 
key points, rallied and won the set 
when Kriek hit a backhand Long. 

Knelt a surprise semifinalist 


spent much of his time talking to 
himself and never displayed the 
power game he used Tuesday in a 
thrilling quarterfinal victory over 
Guillermo Vilas. 

By the middle of the second set 
the crowd at Roland Garros was 
whistling derisively at every shot 
Kriek missed. He dropped that set 
on his serve, Lendl breaking at love 
when Kriek double faulted. 

“It’s a joke,” Kriek once shouted 
to himself, and the fans who half- 
filled the 16400-seat stadium could 
not have agreed more. 

“Come on, Kriek. Lendl can’t 
cake it any more.” one fan shouted 
during the third set 

Those six games took just 19 
minutes. Fittingly. Lendl won the 
match on a service break at love, 
getting there when Kriek double 
faulted and winning the final point 
when Kriek damnwH a volley into 
the net 

The crowd booed as the two 
players shook hands at the net 

“Disaster,” Kriek said. “I beat 
myself. The guy didn't have an op- 
ponent" 

Lendl said he did not think 
Kriek was comfortable playing on 
clay but refused to criticize his op- 
ponent. 




Sampson Ejected for Fighting, , ? r .. 
Rockets Floor Celtics, 1 1 1-96 


Ivan LendS wound op to hit a backhand shot while defeating 
the listless and often booed Johan Kriek, 6-2, 6-1, 6-0* 


By Roy S. Johnson 

lie* York Tuna Sermce 

HOUSTON — After four hard- 
fought games, emotions spilled 
over and fists flew Thursday night 
As a result the Houston Rockets 
lost one of their most important 
players when Ralph Sa m pson was 
ejected 2 minutes 20 seconds into 
die second period of the National 
Basketball Association contest. 

But the Boston Celtics could not 
tijre advantage. Instead, the Rock- 
ets used the incident as a catalyst to 
rout the Celtics. 111-96, and re- 
main. in contention for the NBA 
tide. 

They trail, 3 games to 2, in the 4- 
of-7 final series. The teams were to 
resume playing Sunday in Boston 
Garden, where the Celtics are 49-1 
this season. 

Led by Akeera Olajuwoo, the 
Rocketsootsbot Boston. 49 percent 
to 41, outrebounded than. 56-37. 
forced them into 18 turnovers and 
led by as many as 25 points. 

“I’ve coached a few years, and I 
think this was one of the most emo- 
tional for a non-title, game seven, 
that I've ever been around.” said 
Bill Fitch, the Rocket coach. 

Olajuwon. in his most com- 
manding performance of the series. 


U.S. Track Star Attempts Suicide 


Do~d hi/bmi 


Kathy Orsmby (113) was among die leaders In her race 
before jogging off the trade and jimiping from a bridge. 


Compiled by Our Suff From Dtsptuha 

INDIANAPOLIS — Kathy Ormsby. the North 
Carolina State distance runner who ret the U.S. 
collegiate record in the women’s 10,000 meters this 
year, was in serious condition with a spinal injury 
Thursday after attempting a suicide jump off a 40- 
foot ( 12 -meter) bridge. 

Ormsby, 21. a junior from Rockingham, North 
Carolina, leaped from the bridge Wednesday night 
after dropping out of the 10 . 000 -meter final at the 
NCAA Outdoor Track and Field Championships. 

She was being treated in the surgical intensive 
care unit at Wishard Memorial HaspitaL A state- 
ment from her parents. Dale and Sallie Ormsby, 
issued through the hospital, said their daughter 
suffered “spinal cord damage and chest injuries.” 

The statement added; “We are unsure at the 
present tinv if the damage is permanent.’* 
According to Captain Larry D. Props t of the 
university police department, “A doctor who treat- 
ed her said she told him ‘I jumped.’ ” 
Lieutenant Doug Cox of the unrversrtv pohee 
said that “what we know is she dropped out of the 
race at the 6400-meter point 
“She was discovered by her coach, Rollie Ga- 
ger. and she did say to him at that time that she did 


jump off the bridge,” Cox said. “I don’t know how 
anybody could have fallen off without climbing up 
on die top, w-hicb is about 3 Vi feet to 4 feet high. 

“There is no physical evidence to indicate that 
anything else happened,” he 

According to a statement by meet officials, 
Ormsby ran off the trade, climbed a low fence and 
ran across a softball field. The bridge, over the 
White River, is about two blocks from Indiana 
University Track Stadium. According to a police 
report, she landed in weeds 20 feet from the water. 

A source close to the team said that Ormsby “is a 
shy gut an introvert. She seemed to put pressure 
on herself that she had to run fast every race. She 
apparently fdt she bad to win the NCAA race. She 
was hanging q, with the leaders, bnt I guess she fdt 
die couldn't win, and she couldn’t handle it.” 

A stadium official, who asked not to be identi- 
fied. said that Geiger “went looking for Ormsby 
after approximately 10 minutes. He thought she 
was crying. He was warned. 

“He that decided to go by the river. And there 
she was. She had jumped on to a floodplain.” 

Ormsby, a premed major on the academic dean’s 
list at North Carolina State, had said she wanted to 
become a medical missionary. (AP. NYT) 



Ralph Sampson of the Rockets drew 
Johnson as another Celtic, Bin Walton, hung onto him. 


got 32 points. 14 rebounds and 8 
blocked shots. 

"Akeem just tot* over,” said 
K.C Jones, the Celtic coach. 

The fighting began when Samp- 
son, who had scored 12 pcants. lost 
his temper after Jerry Sichting. the 
Celtics’ 6 -foot- 1 (145-meter) re- 
serve guard, held him defensively 
underneath the bosket. The 7-4 
Sampson too* a swing at Sichting. 
then chased him. landing a second 
punch before Bill Walton of the 
Celtics tackled Sampson. 

By then, all the players were in- 
volved in the melee. Olajuwon and 
Dennis Johnson also exchanged 
punches, with Johnson recaving a 
severe cut near his left eye. 

Sampson could not be restrained 
until Fitch and a teammate, Robert 
Reid, held him down for several 
moments. Sampson was called for a 
flagrant foul and ejected by refer- 
ees Jack Madden and Hugh Evans: 
Sichting remained in the game. 

When order was restored, and 
Sampson had left die floor after 
exchanging a few more words with 
Evans, Sichting missed the free 
throw be was awarded for the tech- 
nical and the score remained 34-32, 
in favor of the Rockets. 

Sampson said afterward he was 
“really sorry this happened. The 
NBA is not that type of league. I 
was very emotional during the 
game, and I will continue to be 
emotional for the rest of the se- 
ries-” 

Olajuwon was moved to center. 
He had scored two successive bas- 


kets before the altercation to 
his team ahead, and he scored 
more points during a 7-0 run (hat 
gave Houston a 41-33 lead. He abo 
began to doBtinate (he rebounding. J - 
grabbing seven that period. And hf*i 
began blocking shots with aban- 
don, swatting away four before in- 
termission. 

“When Sampon went 001 .'’ ' 

Jones said, “we lost our intensity 
and the Rockets gained more." 

The Rockets built aS4-4! lead It 
was 58-47 by intermission, and 86 - 
85 after three periods. 

Besides Olajuwon. the Rockets 
received excellent performances 
from Mitchell Wiggins and Reid. 

Wiggins entered with 5 mantes 
58 seconds left in the opening peri- 
od after Lloyd, who was 1 for 6 , " 
missed his first two shots and cotn- 
mitted a turnover. Wiggins made 
his first shot and finished with 16 ' 

points.gettin$l4i&mlbefinthalf, , 
and a surprising seven rebounds. ' * 

Retd scored only 13 points, but 
hod 17 assists. 

For the Critics, it was an unusual 
exhibition. Larry Bird and Kevin 
McHale scared 14 of the team's 26 
points in the first quarter, but man- 
aged only four points in the sec- 
ond: Bird's three-point shot and 
Me Hale’s free throw. McHale fin- 
ished with 33 paints, but Bird only ' 

17. He got four in the second half, 
when be did not score a basket. 

Robert Parish bad 4 points and 3 
rebounds. 

“We lost our composure," Bird 
said. 


international EDUCATION directory 1 1 Braves Get 3 Out; Garvey’s First Ejection Makes 4 


The TASIS Schools 


Since 1955. Independent American Edu- 
cation in Europe with an International 
Dimension. Beautiful campuses near 
Lugano, London, Athens, Nicosia, and 
Paris. Coed, day and boarding. Diverse 


curricula, excellent college placement 
record. Small classes, highest academic 
standards, dedicated faculty, family-style 
community. Extensive sports, activities 
and travel programs. 


The American School in Switzerland (Gr. 7-12 + PG|. Ext. 31. CM -6926 Montag no la. Tel.: 1 091 1 646471. Tim 79317 
TASIS England (Gr.K-12). Ext 42. Co Id harbour Lane. Thorpe, Surrey. TW20 8TE. Tel- 109328} 65262. Tlx: 929172 
TASIS HELLENIC (Gr. K-13J. Ext. 64. P.O. Box 61025. 14610 Kiffesa. Greece. TeU (01} 808 1426. Tlx: 210 379 
TASIS Cyprus (Gr.8-13). Ext. 53. 11 Kassos Street P.O. Bax 2329. Nicosia. Tel- (02} 443114, 443115 Tlx: 4601 
TASIS France (Gr.TI-13}. Ext 75. Chateau Beauchamps. F-72400 La Fertd-Benued. Ssrtha. TeL: (4393) 2268 


Switzerland - England - Greece - Cyprus - France 
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Study in Switzerland 

• Intensive French Courses (Alliance Tranpaise) 

• Maturite suisse - Matriculation 

• Baccalaurdat franpals - Matriculation 

• Commercial and Secretary Studies 

• Summer Courses in August and SepL 


Intemat-Extemat EcoteL&nania 
T& 02V20 15 01 3. chemm de PrMIe 

T&ex 26600 CH-1001 Lausanne 


eede • 

temania 

jsan.n: 


INSTITUT MONTANA ZUGERBERG 

biter national boyV boarding school with rigorous U.S coBege 
preparatory program for Americans. Grades 5-12 (Separate 
sections for French. German and hah'an-speaking students). "}• 
Thorough practice of modern languages. Highly qualified American t ~ — 
faculty. Affiliate member Ncxiana! Association of Independent -7 

Schools. Coflege Boards. Ideofiy located et 3.000 feet abate sea ■*- 

level, in central Switzerland. 45 minutes from Zurich and Lucerne. AH " - p" 
ipom, excellent 1 I 0 fodKhes. Travel Workshop during spring I 
vocation. Language Program m July and August. 

Write: P eon of The Am er ican School, Imlllu t Montana 
6316 luge t fae rg , Switzerland 


■ The most renowned school for French ■ 

INSTITUT DE FRAN^AIS 

Overlooking the Riviera's most beautiful bay 


77* ■* I ^ ■ I j ' J 


SPANISH IN MADRID 

— Intensive Summer Courses 

— Special Executive Programs 

— Classes offered year round 

— AH Levels — Small Croups 

— Living arcom modal ion 
arranged 

BACKED BY MF.R 
20 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
LANGUAGE 
STUDIES. SA. 

LudunaJIl-I*. 

28010 Madrid. 

. T: 4460049. To 4WM. 


LANGUAGE STUDY IN SALZBURG 

Salzburg International Language Center 

An miemaiionol 1 -mginge Institute located in Europe's most beautiful 
city. Intensive German courses held at ail levels. Special summer 
programs offered for ail age groups. Courses enhanced by extenave 
travel program. Full boarding faciKiies available on or on campus. 


Far ■ liu uii tinn rate 

sk.c.d*i*-ii 

I M ao ttra t — IN 
A-5Q20 Srtzbwg. AUSTRIA 


nrao Hi's mroroj 


TeL (662) 844485 & 54651! 
Tries 632434 taws 



3AOB.0fTS • MASTBfS • DOCTORATE 

For Wetfc, Acade m i c, Life C ape rin g*. 

Send detailed resume 
tar free evaluation. 

PACIFIC WE5fERN UWVBBfTY 

MO N. Sepulveda Siva, 

Las Angeles, California 
90CU9, Dear. 23, u^a. 


Send for a free copy of the 

INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION GUIDE 

Write to: Franqoise dement. International Herald Tribune, 
181 Avenne QuHes-deGaufle, 92521 NeniDj Cedex, France 


LOOGfNG IN PRIVATE APTS. AND 7 MEALS INQJJDED. 

For odufa. 8 l ev el s from beginner I to odvancod L 
The next owdobfe 4weak atd ay wmtrvo n p r ugu r mu kne 30. Aug* A 1966 and d year. 
Years of rmsmard, * e x ponents in dm effec t ** teaching of french to griWk. 
KSTTTUT DE FRAN^AB - F .7 

_23 Av. Cta-fedwx 06 VUSBANO&/MBL TaL 93 01 88 44. Hx- 970.9899. — 


Compiled by Our Staff From. Dispatches 

NEW YORK — Steve Garvey, 
after a mere 17-plus years in the 
major leagues, was qected from a 
game for the first time Thursday 
night — for protesting the third out 
of a triple play the Atlanta Braves 
turned in during their 4-2 victory 
over the San Diego Padres. 

Plate umpire Charlie Williams 
made the call, then ejected Garvey. 

“I just said in general, ’We’ve got 
to bear down,’ ” Garvey said. “It’s 
unbelievable. I didn't say anything. 
1 just showed him where” team- 
mate Bip Roberts' hand bit the 
plate. 

*Tve been playing ball for 30 
years and I’ve never been thrown 
out of a game,” Garvey added. 
“I’ve never cussed a umpire.” 

The triple play took place in die 
third innmg _ Roberts opened with 
a single and went to third on Tony 
Gwynn’s single to center. Then Ke- 


BASEBALL ROUNDUP 

vin McReynolds hit a ground ball 
to pitcher Zane Smith. 

Smith’s throw to Glenn Hub- 
bard forced Gwynn at second. 
Hubbard's throw to Bob Homer at 
first doubled up McReynolds and 
when Roberts tried to score, he was 
thrown out, Homer to Ozzie ViigjL 
When Garvey argued, Williams 
qected. 

“He came up there and he’s argu- 
ing about the play," Williams said. 
“I told him to get out of there, then 
he starts drawing his pictures and 
showing me 19 , marking the spot 
where he thought he touched the 
plate.” 

‘The skid mark was there to 
show Kp had his hand on the 
plate,” said Padre manager Steve 
Barra. “We could see it. Everybody 
saw it but Charlie WflHams.” 


Dodgers L Astros 0: In Los An- 
grier, Rick Honeycutt held Hous- 
ton to two hits over right innings 
and Steve Sax tripled and scored on 
Ken Landreaux's sacrifice fly in the 
sixth. The Dodgers, who lost 7-of-9 
games on a just-com pl e t e d road 
swing, have won 14 of their last 18 
at home. 

Mels 7, Pirates <h In Pittsburgh, 
Bob Ojeda pitched a five-hitter and 
George Foster and Kevin Mitchell 
each drove in two runs for New 
York. 

PWffies 7, Expos 3: In Montreal, 
Darren Daidton hit a three-run 
homer during a five-nm fust inning 
that gave Montreal its fifth straight 
loss; the PhflHes have won ninth of 
their last 10 . 

Carfinals 4, Cobs 3: In St Louis, 
Bob Focrsch tied Hall of Famer 
Dizzy Dean for fifth place on tire 
Cardinals’ all-time victory list, at 


134, and Ozzie Smith drove in two 
runs against Chicago. 

Brewers % Red Sox 5: In the 
American League, in Milwaukee, 
rookie Dale Svenm, who was hit- 
ting 388 tear in 21 games since 
bang recalled from the minors, 
drove a three-run triple over the 
head erf right fielder Dwight Evans 
during a four-run third inning that 
beat Boston. Wade Boggs of the 
Red Sox went 3-for-4 to raise bis 
major league-leading batting aver- 
age to .400. 

Orioles 7, Mariners 1: In Balti- 
more, Lee Lacy drove in two runs 
to help beat Seattle. 

White Sox 9, A’s & In Chicago. 
Harold Baines drove in four rum 
against Oakland 10 help end ^ 
three-game losing streak. r 

Royals 8 , Twins 2: In Kansas 
City, Missouri, George Brett ho- 
nrered and got four RBI against 
Minnesota. 





Baseball 


Thursday’s Major League Line Scores 


Transition 


AMERICAN LEAOUE 
Seattle mo boo tm — 1 7 s 

umruore BOO UB Bis— 7 11 1 

Lanratan. Hwlsmcnn (5), Best Ml, Younu 
W and Veaaer; Davis, snail and Oemosev. 
W— Oavts. W Lp-La»estoa*& HRs — BallF 
more. Yeuns (». Seattle. Phelps (B). 
Oakiaad 000 006 OUS—5 11 2 

| Oltcopo 220 00S Ota—* 12 0 

Haas. Stewart (4). Lelper MI end Bathe: 

I Allen. J etnas (V) and Skinner. w-MievM. 
L— Hoes. 7-1 HR— OileaaeL Wolker ML 
Boston ago Ml m»— 5 s I 

MBwaokee 0M 100 02a— 7 S T 

5aBors. Lallar (7) and GeOman; Ween ion, 
Plesoc (SI. Oeor Ml and Ceronx w— Wea- 
man. 1-S. l— S aUers. 0-1. S*— Oeor (41. HRs— 
Boston. Gedmon Ml. Evans (SI. Milwaukee. 
Deer HO]. 

Minnesota an too 000—2 7 2 

Kanos Otr 302 2BI M*-S 12 0 

SmHtBon Jackson (3). Butcher (71 and 
Reed. Loudner Ml; Cubleze. Bankhead (21. 
Block Ml and Sundbarp. W- Ba n khead. ML 
1^— Smithson, 54 HR— Kon so s Otr. Brett (81- 
NATKMAL LEAOUE 
New Yarn 820 SW 005-7 15 I 

w m a w rah oh wo mo — 0 5 1 

CXetia and Carter, Hearn (8); Ktoaer, 
Guanie (71, dements (f! and Pena, w— 
oieda. 7-2. L— Kipper, 1-S. HR — New York. 
Faster (101. 

Major League Standings 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
EOSI OMSJan 

W L Pet. 08 

Boston 35 I* An — 

New York 27 20 JU 4 

Banknote 30 20 JM 5 

Milwaukee 2* 2S SIB m 

Detroit M » JW TOW. 

Toronto 25 28 ^72 1IVS 

Cleveland 24 27 .X71 I1W 

west DJvutoa 

Tews 77 24 -529 — 

Kansas a tv Z7 25 AI9 M 


PtWadsWds ■ SW 08 585-7 15 5 

Montre a l see ns ees— 3 t 5 

Hudson, Carman m.Tefcwive Ml and Oout- 
tan; Tibbs. SchotMd or IS). Rotoeroe Ml end 
Bdardetto. W Hu d s o n . «. u— THfcx 3-2. 
HRs— Philadelphia Dawtton Ml. wnson (5). 
Mo nt real. Schatzeder (1). 
ailcoao 80 555 535—3 S 1 

M l. QriS -M M 4 5 2 

Keeuetb Fontenot (51. Frazier (71. Smith Ml 
end Davis; Farsrib Davley (8). Worrell (8) 
and Laval llere. W rond yH L r ep u gh.2- 
2. Sv— Worrell (f I. 

AHmrfa SZ1 80 515— 4 • 5 

San Plepo 105 585 002-37 ■ 

Smith, Gather If) and vinrit; Dravedcv. 
MoCullera Ml. Walter C9J and Bochy. W— 
Sfrritn.5-5. L—OraveCkV.S&Sw— Gather (4). 
HR— San Dkmx Martinez (5). • - • 

Houston 888585585-52 5 

Las A n Pi ta aw an at *- 1 3 1 

Hernandez. Lopez ( 6 ). KerteW Ml and BaL 
ley; HenoyeutL Howell Ml and ScftNriOLW— 
Honeycutt. M. L — Hernandez. 5-1. Sv llow 
ell (31. 


BASEBALL 
American Leasee 

CALIFORNI A Opt ioned Urbono Luoa. 
pitcher, to Edm onton. Poctflc Coast Leeoax 

CHICAGO— Fired Dave OemDrawsU. vice 
president ot b as eba l l operations. 

CLEVELAND— Named Rick Minch dlrec- 
lar Pf neatic relations. 

DETROIT— Stoned Phil Clark, catcher, and 
Dominic Austin, shortstop. 

KANSAS CITY — Stoned Anthony Cle- 
ments. Robert Woikovs and Peter Caaella. 
N w i Utops; Pcrrvt WoMusml third b os emmi. 
Taei Gordon. Mike Treeemer, Ben Lax James 
HBibanL Dennis MosUsr, Tim Odom. Geonoe 
Jones. Michael Butcher, James While and 
Charles Mount Pitchers; Nathan Oplesbev 
and John Josiyn, Rrsl basemen; Tim Gott, 
catcher, and Antota# Ptckeih outfleMer. 

MILWAUKEE— Placed Paul MolHor, oul- 
WKUr tWnUluN.iiiuii.on the is-dav disabled 
tot. Activated MBce Felder, outfleMer. 

TEXAS— SMned Roger Pavlik. Meter; - 
Ronald Jackson and Joe Pearn.. catchers. - 
Mike Scanlln. eutneiaor; Wayne Rosairhal 
and Freddie Samson, pitchers, and Gary 
Lana, Niortricn. Assigned Samson To Saraso- 
ta Gull Coast League; Lang and Scanlin to 


Basketball 


NBA Championship 


Parish 

A Inge 
Johnson 
Wo I Ion 

Sichting 

Kite 

TWnhdlt 


THURSDAY’S RESULT 
eases 5 (is -ttaustOA) 

35 » 18 XI— M 
25 32 35 25—11) 

BOSTON 

min (5 ft r a pf pts 

43 £-» M 7 4 3 17 

44 1243 MO 8 1 3 33 

22 1-8 2-2 3 1 0 4 

33 44 *-7 4 S 3 14 

39 5-12 M S 4 5 13 

28 2-8 2-2 * 0 5 S 

14 2-4 0-1 2 3 1 4 

5 (Ml 04 0 0 1 0 

3 04 14 0 0 5 1 


California 
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11* 
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54) 
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Oakland 

25 
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Carlisle 
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20 
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Minnesota 

2D 

33 

307 
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Seattle 
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14 
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44 
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32 

Montreal 

76 

23 
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Sampson 

14 

S-7 
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3 0 
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12 

PMkxtetotiio 

24 

25 
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Lloyd 
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SL LOUIS 

Z1 
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41 
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1-1 
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4 
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Pittsburgh 

2b 

27 
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26 

XU 
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14 

Chicago 

21 

29 

A70 

14 

PWeraefl 

33 
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5 
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Cincinnati 

20 

28 
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T hree po l wt goals: Bird, Lsorvell. 

Fouled ouh Nam. 

Rebeends: Boston 41 (McHale 8). Houston 
44 (Oialuwan 14). 


CHAMPtOMSHIP SCHEDULE 
(Bost-o F Seven) 1 
Boston Jtt Houston '00 
Boston 117. Houston 95 
Houston ML Boston 104 
Boston 10*. Houston 103 
Houston 111. Boston 9s 
Juno 8: Houston at Boston 
x-Juns 11: Houston at Boston 
(x-H nec es sary) 


Tennis j 
French Open 

MSITS SI HOLES 
Sam meats 
(At Parts) 

Ivan Lendl 111. Czochoiiovakla del. Johan 
Kriek, (13L US, VL ft-l. M 

Mikael P e rntnrt . Sweden, del. Henri u- 
conte (8). r ranee, M 7-5 . 14 (Ml. s-3 
AMXCHD DOUBLES 
SMHflnois 

Ras. Fairbanks. Soulh Afrtco-Mark Ed- 
mondson. Aa 8 trona.’aeL Both Harr, ujk- 
Jorge Laaona Modes 4Ai.&u 


Daytona Beach. Florida Stale League, and 
Jocksan to Satam, Carolina League- Stoned 
Tom Brannon, Pilcher, to a free-aged can- 
tract with Oktatioma aty. Amor lean Associa- 
tion. 

CHICAGO — Signed James BuMnoeTrShorf- 

Mo»; Steven MUl second baseman; Whilom 
Kazmtensoft and Rav Mufllna, ollffNrt: 
Marlin RWera, third baseman, and Harry 
Station. outfleMer. 

Cl NCI N MAT 1 — Signed KeltTi Lockhart. ssc- 

ond baseman; John Savaae. pitcher: BUI _ 
0*Harx first baseman, and Kan Shut, ouh . 
Holder. 

HOUSTON— Signed Matt a erne It. outfield- 
er, and assigned him to Auburn. New York- 
Perm League. 

LA. DODGERS Relented Cesar Cedtno. 
outfleUar. Recalled cartel Dtaz. Pdcner. 
from Albuquerque. Pocflc coast League. 

MONTREAI — Placed Andre Dawpon, ouL 
fleMer.ai the iSdavdlsebied Hot. Purchased 
CasevCandaete.lnttoMer.fnHn I mlhin opo fi t. 
American Association. 

PHILADELPHIA— Stoned Gien Anderson 
and Charles McEtray, pitchers; Martin Fotov 
ond Kenneth jomcr. shortstops; Kollh 
Greene and Steven Octaa, ouHieldors: Oten 
Parhor. second baseman, and Jattrav Start, 
outfielder. 

SAN DIEGO— Activated. But Roberts, sec- 
ond baseman, sent Mark WasMoer. third 
taseman. to Las veaas. PacUhrCoast League. 

SAN P RAN CISCO— Placed IMH Ckrt. first 
baseman.and Roger Mason, pHcher.an tne 15- 
day dtoaMed list. Placed Dan Gtodden, owl 
ftelder. ao the 3Vdav dlsabJgd'iM. Called up ' 
Terry MulhaUood. pitcher; Rick LanCehetlL 
nral basemanauifleMer, and Chris Janes, 
outfielder, tram Phoanto, PacHto Coast 
League. 

BASKETBALL 

Con tinea tel Basketball AseocMten 

Florida— B obby B owman, coach, re- 
Stoned. 

FOOTBALL 

Hattonm Football Loaoee 

HOUSTON— Named Chip Norn Hi* director 
«f nubile ratoHons. 

SAN FRANCISCO— Released. Dwlphi 
«h»x defensive back. Stoned Dona MeLe- 
"tere. defensive tmex 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 
. PETRO IT — Stoned Phil DeOaeSone. de- 
1 onset nun, to a one-year contract. 

W INNIPEG. Signed FretnfcOtauseen.de- 
renMi.ron. la a multiyear contract 

SOCCSK ' . 

... ^ aWr |B *oar Sowar Lmn 0 
BALTIMORE— Signed K5HKV Cocos*- 
to a flve-vear cpniyo C! . Nbmad D* 1 
aanm numaer. • 

p*«v , COLLMi 

EAST TENNESSEE STxTE— Oeorg* F- 
“» 8r - olWellc director, tasfoned to 

2* **"■ POdtan at Coastal . Coralb)B. LM 

'** ,n *» , becomes Interim oWette.^reew 
*>" Juno IS. ..... 

KENTUCKY STAT E ■ W aned *** 
5“ta1boh coach and WllHomaitdettodW®- 
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Brazil Overcomes Algeria, 1-0 

Hungary Nets Fastest Goal of Tournament 9 Defeats Canada 


Cony tied by Our Staff From Dispatches 

GUADALAJARA. Mexico — 
Brazil became the fiist «»wi to 
goalify for the second round of the 
World Cup of soccer finals when it 
beat Algeria, 1-0, Friday despite 
some brilliant goalkeeping by Na- 
ceredine DrkJ. 

In Irapoato, Hungary scored the 
' fastest goal of the tournament and 
Canada had the Cist man sent off 

■ in a Group C game that the Euro- 
k^.pean team never dominated but 
^ Still WOT, 2r0. 

Urn. Brazilians wot with a soft 
goal in the 67th minute. 

A cross by winger Muller did not 
appear threatening until MaJimnad 
Gvendonz sliced it across his own 
. area. Fellow defender Abddlah 
Medjadi left the ball to ran out of 
play, unaware of Careca behind 
him, and the Brazilian forward b^d 
the simple ta^tr of pushing the ball 
home from dose range. 

The South Amwirang dominat ed 
the game except for a 20-miruite 
period at the beginning of the sec- 
.and half when Algeria threatened a 
shock similar to tbdr 2-1 victory 
over West Germany in the 1982 

finale 

Winger Salah Assad had a shot 
|| cleared off the line and midfielder 
■■■ Latbdar Bello umi, recalled to the 
side to add more zest, had his dot 
from dose in hit the body of Brazil- 
ian goalkeeper Carlos Roberto Ga- 
- iao and rebounded to safety. 

But the game ended with Brazil 
dominant and had it not been for 

■ the athletic Drid Brazil would have 
scored many more goals. 

Hungary, with its fast goal, ex- 
. ponged its own name from the re- 
cord book as the team to have con- 
ceded the quickest goal of the 
'finals; it save away the first of six 
against the Soviet Union in one 
min ute 56 seconds. 


But Marion Esterhazy scored af- 
ter 110 seconds, before the Canadi- 
an defense bad time to settle. Lazos 
Detail swung a swirling cross to 
Jozsef Kiprich on the right and the 
ball was played in for Esterhazy to 
squeeze a shot inside Tino Lettierfs 
left-hand post! 

Detail’s goal, in the 76th minute; 
clinched Hungary’s victory al- 
though it was far from convincing 
against a Canadian side appearing 
in the final* for the first time and 
which belied its status as rank out- 
sider. 

Unhappily for Canada it gamed 
the dubious distinction of being die 
first country to have a player sect 
off in a World Cup finals in Mexico 
— not a single player was dismissed 
in 1970 — when substitute Michael 
Sweeney received a second yellow 
card four minutes from the end. 

Sweeney earned a yellow card in 
the 52nd minute when he cut down 
Kiprich, and Syrian referee Djamal 
al Sharif had little choice but to 
send him off in the 86th when 
Sweeney grabbed the shirt of 
Oyorgy Bogans to prevent the 
striker from racing away upfield. 

The Hungarian team chief, 
Gyoigy Mezey, said: "The match 
was very tense and I fed 30 years 
older.*' 

Asked why his team did not con- 
tinue to pom forward after their 
opening goal, he replied: “Bec au se 
one goal was enough to win the 
match.” 

“The team played well since they 
won the We came out here 

to win this game, we won it, and 
that is all that matters,” Mezey 
added. 

Canadian coach Tony Watters 
said: “The worst moments were ob- 
viously the first two minutes of the 
game when the Hungarians scored 






their first goal which gave them the 
MKw ira ggmegi they n e eded.** 

On Thursday, South Korea 
earned its first point in the World 
Cup of soccer finals on Thursday 
Mien it from behind to draw, 
1-1, with Bulgaria in a Group A 
match, which was played in a tor- 
rential tain in Mexico Gty. 

Bulgaria expored the South Ko- 
rean defense early on as Ptomen 
Getov expiated an error by goalie 
Oh Yun-kyo to open the score in 
the 11th minute. 

Playing conditions became very 
difficult m the early stages of the 
second half with players slipping 
and sKding and passes going astray. 
South Korea continued to push for- 
ward and scored in the 68 th minute 
when Kim Jong-boo hooked the 
ball into the net from dose range. 

Bulgarian coach Ivan Vutsov ad- 
mitted his team faces a tough task 
to qualify for the second round. 
Bulgaria needs at least one point, 
possibly two from its final match, 
against Argentina, the 1978 cham- 
pion, to qualify for the last 16. 

“One point might mean we are 
able to move on,” Vutsov said. “We 
are prepared to do the best we 
can." 

South Korean coach, Kim Jung- 
Nam, said his team had kepi alive 
its faint hopes of making the sec- 
ond round but would need to beat 
defending champion Italy. 

“Well do everything we are ca- 
pable of to ensure we come out of 
our third game as winners,” Kim 
said. “In today’s match, our players 
were able to show Mud they were 
capable at, they maintained a good 
balance between attack and de- 
fense and used their speed.” 

Kim said that the rain had not 
aided bis tea m “I think we can say 
both t«*nis were faced with consid- 
erable difficulties.” (AP, Reuters) 
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South Korea’s goalie, Oh Yun-kyo, punches away Bulgari- 
an haunter with a little help from teammate Kim Jong-boo. 


FIFA Chief Defends Officiating 


Cavan Admits Referees’ Errors, Blows Whistle on Coaches 

games between Iraq and Paraguay, use than 
mid Uruguay and West Germany, instead of others. Bui r I r A 
“Therefaee in our match was 158 member nations who drter 
dearly favoring Germany,” Uni- mine the rules and regutauous- 


All 36 referees at the World Cup 
took a two-day instruaion coarse 
to ensure consistency, Cavan said. 

Cavan sa id his committee would 
be assessing the perf orutanoes of all 
36 referees in the first round and 
that those showing a hek of consis- 
tency would not work any more 


The Associated Press 

MEXICO CITY —Coaches who 
publicly criticize die standard of 
officiating at the 1986 World Cup 
are out of line, according to the top 
FIFA authority on soccer referees. 

But Hairy Cavan, chairman of 
referees oorrrmitliy of FIFA, the 


world governing body of soccer, 

*rlrmtte4 that rmelnWc erm raadp in 

the beat of games. 

“I find it hard to understand bow 
intelligent, experienced soccer peo- 
ple should try to victimize referees 
for making what I beOeve are hon- 
est derisions,” he said in an inter- 
view this week. 

“If a coach has an observation to 
make about the ref, he should not 
^nakt- it public. Sun^ mistakes are 
made, but referees like everyone 
else have good days and bad days.” 

With a week of the month-long, 
52-match World Cup completed, 
die complaint of u n fa ir r e fer e ei ng 

jy »yin an pi ^ tntn nutnwit 

At postmatch news conferences, 
coaches have assailed referees for 
derisions that have cost their teams 
vital pants, while m 

Mexican newspapers have placed 
some referees in the spotlight for 

controversial decisions. 

When Australian referee Chris 
Bambridge disallowed a goal by 
Spain’s Miguel Gonzalez agamsr 
Brazil, television replays showed 
the bidl fritting the crossbar and 
bouncing down inside the goal line. 

Brazil won the game, 1-0, and 
newspapers said the following day 
that Spain had been robbed of at 
hast a tie. 

“The referee does not have five 
or 10 television replays to refer to,” 
Cavan said. “By and large, evi- 
dence shows that in a great major- 
ity of cases; decisions are correct.” 

On* Wednesday, the lambasting 
of referees in tensified after the 


guayan coach Omar Boreas said. 
“He waved play on when they at- 
tacked ray players. I am worried 
about the referees’ performances in 
general at this World Cup.” 

Two Uruguayans were shown 
yellow caution cards for rough 
play, but German players were sot 
cautioned. 

Iraq's coach, Evariste Macedo, 
was less scathing but equally em- 
phatic aboil referee Edwin Picon 


Refs told to protect stars 

World Cup referees are -Wider 


Ackong of Mauritius, who blew the strict orders to protect the games 
whistle for halftime just as Iraq stars from violent or q^cal iotus, 
s fi o red off a corner kick. Cavan told Reuters earlier in toe 

The disallowed goal would have tournament. 

tied the f"*, 1-1. “Referees will take firm mea- 

“The referee did things that hurt 
us, fflre when he firv«h«d the first 
half when we were in a good posi- 
tion,” Macedo said. 

Cavan, wh o is also a senior vice 
president of FIFA, admitted that 
some referees, like Bambridge and 
Picon, lacked experience in major 
international m»? ch e s, 

“Dure is an argument that says 
if one country has three or four of 
the world’s best referees, we should 


sures in this cup. We Mil not per- 
mit stare being stopped from play- 
ing," he said. 

But Cavan said that the biggest 
problem was getting. referees to in- 
terpret Rule 12 on violence consis- 
tently. 

“There is nothing more irritating 
for players than to have exactly the 
sam e foul lead to a caution in one 
g?mvR 1 and yet be ignored in anoth- 
er,” he said. 






Some Lesser Lights Shining Among the Superstars 


I 


International Herald Tribune 

MEXICO CITY — The first 
phase of a long dual in the sun 
usually creates one unsung image, 
here today and gone tomorrow, to 
treasure. 

Well, as nothing is constant here, 
as it chooses to deliver thunder- 
claps on Mexico Gty while blister- 
the World Cup players rise- 
let’s go fa two of the little 

men. 

Up in Monterrey, where the ac- 
tion takes place in more than 100 

Rob Hughes 

degrees fahrenheit (37.8 degrees 
centigrade), my man of the week is 
a Moroccan. 

Bouderbala — or to give his full 
name El Idrissi Abdriaziz Bouder- 
bala — was a name and a source of 
rumor to me before this World 
Cup, and little rise. 

He is one of Morocco’s soccer 
mercenaries, a 25-year-old goals- 
corer with Sion in Switzerland. 
“Watch Bouderbala’s silky skills,” 
an Argentine admirer had suggest- 
ed- “And watch every minute. The 
guy’s knee is so bad he's got maybe 
20 more games and that’s it” 

In this business you team, espe- 
cially during pre-Worid Cup ban- 
ter, to code half a deaf ear and keep 
your eyes open. 

Sure enough the dark little Bou- 
derbala wore a support on his left 
knee. Much spelled serious infirmi- 
ty there. And for 15 minutes in 
Monterrey against the vigorous 
Poles he looked slightly tender. 

Then be suddenly burst for- 
wards, and promptly had his good 
leg whipped from underneath him 
by an uncompromising man called 
Stefan MajewskL 

Goodbye Bouderbala? Quite the 
opposite. The kick seemed to wind 
up the Moroccan and as the heat 
and humidity got to Poland’s more 
famous stars such as Zbigniew 
Boniek we saw more and more of 
Bouderbala. 

Oh, be was kicked again and 
again — four times at least — but 


tha t was when Pola nd caught him 
standing. Most often he drifted 
dear of tackles with the subtle shift 
of balance that made Stanley Mat- 
thews a kui ght and Gamncha a 
little king. 

And thongh nothing came by 

way of a goal on the end of Bouder- 
bala’s persistent, flick -knif e passes 
with ms right foot, there are still' 
some of us around who see the 
game not purely in terms of goals 
scored. 

You want great goals, you got a 
few last week. Rate bearing Bats 
was one not to forget 

It came during the deadlock in 
the Soviet Union-France. match in 
Ledu on Thursday. A goal bor- 
rowed an ice hockey technique; the 
ball was sent back to die “point” 
some 27 yards (25 meters) from 
goal and Vasily Rat's shot scorched 
through the thin air at such a veloc- 
ity the French goalie Joel Bats 
might just have seen a blur as it 
entered the top left of his net 

Not bad for a Dynamo Kiev 
midfielder who came into the 
World Cup squad three weeks ago 
when his club immagw was sud- 
denly made national selector. 

Also not at all bad was the 
French reply. Luis Fernandez has 
his critics in Paris; they point out 
that he was bora in Spain and is 
more of a Spanish bull than a 
French artist 

Possibly they were as pleased as 
surprised when Alain Giresse 
lobbed a neat ball over the Soviet 
defense and Fernandez, with one 
touch for control and one to strike, 
scored the equalizer in a 1-1 draw. 

Michd Platini? He was earing 
his way along. He curled one free- 
-kick towards the Soviet net and 
misjudged by six inches from 30 
yards. Tut tut But there are three 
weeks to go (assuming the French 
keep gping) and the way Platini 
practices he win get the hang of 
altitude yet 

Two other familiar goalscorers, 
Preben Elkjaer and Diego Mara- 
dona are off the marie. Elkjaer an- 
ticipated a dever Michael Laudrup 



Italy’s Gaetano Sdrea arrives too late to stop Diego 
Maradona from scoring and giving Argentina a 1-1 draw. 


through ball, resisted a hard chal- 
lenge from Scotland’s Willie Miller, 
and drove in his 33d goal in 54 
matches for Denmark. 

If there is a better left foot than 
his it belongs to Maradona. 
Against Italy on Thursday, Argen- 
tina's tittle captain hit a gem of a 
goal to neutralize another of those 
fortuitous penalties (a hand ball 
that looked completely accidental) 
that help Italy in hard times 

Maradona’s equalizer. 30 min- 
utes later combined instinct, touch 
and complete concentration under 
pressure. Jorge Valdano fed Mara- 
dona a through ball resembling a 
chip in golf. Maradona read the 


spin to a tee. watched the ball over 
lus shoulder, allowed it one bounce 
and booked it with bis left foot 
across goalkeeper Giovanni Galli 
and made the far post. 

But we're talking big shots, and I 
promised “lesser” men. Okay, one 
more goal, the best in my view. 

It c»wie against Argentina »nd 
carried the label Park Chang-sun. 
He wears No. 10, which Maradona 
and most of the world’s best covet, 
and though he came with a reputa- 
tion it was of a 32-year-old cook 
steadying midfielder. 

He also takes South Korea’s pen- 
alty kicks, and we could see why. 


Suddenly, as Argentina was coast- 
ing with a 3-0 lead, Chang-sun let 
fly a right foot shot from well out- 
side the penalty area, so perfectly 
timed and it went over Nery 
Pumpido’s head into goal. 

Chang-sun's disbelief gave 
way to uncharacteristic elation. No 
South Korean had scored at die 
World Cup final before. 

Indeed, the only other time 
South Korea qualified to represent 
the Asian continent of 2.9 billion 
people, in 1954, its goalie suffered 
under a 16-0 two- game deficit. 

The nalveti in front of Oh Yun- 
-kyo held fears of something simi- 
lar at this World Cop. Early in the 
game with Argentina he hdd tittle, 
and dining 'Thursday’s torrential 
downpour Yun-kyo made a dread- 
ful error on a clearance to give 
Bulgaria an early lead. 

But as the rain, the hail, the thun- 
der and lightning con tinned, the 
South Koreans splashed about 
more determinedly than Bui gars in 
the sloppy field. Park Chang-sun. 
once again, almost tied the game 
but hit a post Then, in 69th mm- 
ole, Kim Joo-sung controlled the 
ball on his chest, kept his feet while 
all around players were losing 
theirs, and scored from 12 yards. 

The bored Bulgarians then 
mounted charge after charge to try 
to win back the game. AH but one 
South Korean panicked: goalie 
Yun-kyo, as in the first match, pro- 
duced a second half of courage and 
absolute determination. 

■ He flung himself through pud- 
dles, al onrashing boots, making up 
for sloppy back-passes and thrust- 
ing away hard shots. 

rd lute to go just on second 
halves, to when an unforgettably 
aroused goalkeeper decided his 
country had taken all the blows he 
would allow, and name Oh Yun- 
-kyo man of the week 

Fa one thing it gives me the 
opportunity to let you know he 
normally earns his keep with one of 
the six super-league dubs dial 
turned professional in 1984. Its 
name, Yukong Elephants. 


Riunmenigge 
Rejects Role 
As Substitute 

Compiled by Our Staff Fnm Dispatches 

QUERETARO, Mexico— Kari- 
Heinz Rummenigge, the injury- 
plagued captain of West Germany, 
wants Us rede as a late substitute in 
Wednesday’s 1-1 draw with Uru- 
guay to be his last 

Rummenigge, still recovering 
fr o m a tendon injury b ehind his 
right knee; said at his team's head- 

WORLD CUP NOTES 


m 


ItliNMPW 

Argentina's Diego Maradona has been a i 
folds. In a match against Sooth Korea, Spanish ‘referee 
Victoriano Sanchez showed (be yefiow caution card to Hah 
Jung-Moo after the South Korean brought downMaradona. 


quarters that he no longer wanted 
to play a walk-on role fa his team. 

“I do not want to play this role 
again,” he said. “If I am not 100 
percent fit I would prefer not to 
play against Scotland on Sunday. I 
am fed up with the fact that I can 
only play in e m er gen cies fa the 
last 20 minutes a so.” 

□ 

Hungary’s coach. Gy orgy Me- 
zey, is tiring up to his reputation as 
one of the most literate and color- 
ful team spokesmen on the World 
Cup circuit. 

After potting his dispirited tram 
through a tough 90-minute training I 
session, Mezey said in Le6n that he | 
had to handle his players very deli- 
cately following their 6-0 humilia- 
tion against the "Soviet Union. 

“It was a situation in which you 
had to be very gentle.” Mezey said. 
“It was like gang home and find- 
ing somebody in bed with your 1 
faithful wife.” 

D 

The World Cup brought some 
calm to the city of Gijon, Spain. 

Several hundred shipyard work- 
ers had been battling with police 
fa two hours Thursday night. 

Shortly before the start of die | 
game between Italy and Argentina, 
the workers arranged a cease-fire 1 
with the police so they could watch 
the game on television, authorities , 
said. There were no reports of vio- 
lence after the game ended. 

(AP, UPI, Reuters) i 


SPORTS BRIEFS 

Liverpool Will Sell Rush to Juventus 

LIVERPOOL (AFP) — The Liverpool soccer dub has agreed to sell 
Ian Rush, the Welsh international, to the Italian dub Juventus for a 
British record fee of £3.2 million (52.1 million). But Rush, 24, still had to 

approve the deal 

He said Friday that “1 have got to tell Juventus by Monday. If I don’t 
Qy out to Turin on Monday, it means I won't be signing.” 

Even if he does he still may play on loan with Liverpool next season 
because of a Italian quota imposed on foreign players. Juventus already 
has two foreigners — Michel Platini of France and Michael Laudrup of 
Denmark — but might want Rush to sign an option to join the team in 
1987, when Platini's contract expires. 

Haas, Sieckmann Lead in U.S. Golf 

HARRISON, New Yak (NYT) —Jay Haas, with five victories on the 
PGA Tour but none in the last 3fc years, and Ton Sieckmann, with no 
tour victories but a few triumphs in past years on the Asian tour, tied fa 
the lead Thursday in the first round of the Westchester Classic. 

They shot six-under-par 65 and had a two-shot lead over Bill Isradson, 
a tour rookie, in tire tuneup fa the U.S. Open the following week. 

Ferdinand Favored in Belmont Stakes 

NEW YORK (NYT) — Ferdinand, who won the Kentucky Derby and 
was second to Snow Chief in the Prrakness Stakes, was made the 9-to-5 
rarty favorite Thursday fa the Belmont Stakes after drawing post 7. 

Ten 3 -year-olds were entered fa tire race Saturday. Mbgambo was the 
second choice at 4-1 from post 4, with Rampage at 9-2 from post 10 and 
Danzig Connection at 6-1 from post 8. Johns Treasure was at 6-1, 
Personal Flag, at 10-1, Fobby Forbes at 15-1, Parade Marshal at 20-1 and 
Bordeaux Bob and Imperious Spirit at 30-1. 

For die Record 

Two ffromp onship boring belts won by the late heavyweight champion 
Joe Iruiis and a congressional medal awarded after his death in 1981 Lave 
been stolen from an office in Los Angeles, authorities said Friday. (LAT) 
Be^ Gastabson has turned down a contract with the Washington 
- . vttji -,-tv. whom he has played for seven years, to return 


to play fa Before of the Second Division. 


(UPI) 


Portugal’s Goalie, 
Bento, Is Injured; 
Danish Player Out 

Compiled by Our Staff Frm Dapatdm 

MONTERREY, Mexico — Ma- 
nuel Bento, Portugal’s veteran cap- 
tain and goalkeeper, fractured a 
bone in the lower part of his left leg 
during training Thursday and team 
doctors said he will be out for the 
rest of the Wald Cup. 

The 37-year-old Benfica star suf- 
fered the fracture while playing as a 
forward during a training game 
with the rest of the Portuguese 
squad at the Universitario stadium, 
in preparation for Saturday’s 
Group F match against Poland 

Bento, Portugal’s mat experi- 
enced player, was a vital steadying 
influence both on and off the fidd. 
“His experience made the defense 
confident,” Portugal's manager, 
Jose Torres, said. 

Polish coach Antoni Piedmiczek 
also faced the prospect of losing a 
player to injury. Defender Dariusz 
Kubidu is out fa 10 days with a 
twisted knee and likely to be re- 
placed by Krzysztof Pawlak. 

Denmark, too, has injury trou- 
bles. The team has been reduced to 
21 players after an ankle-ligaments 
injury h as finally ruled out mid- 
fielder Per Frimann. 

The Andertechi player will fly 
back to either Belgium of Denmark 
fa an operation. 

He was injured in Denmark’s 
last warm-up game on their tour of 
Colombia. (AP r Reuters, AFP ) 


WORLD CUP SCOREBOARD 

Group Standings 


Argentina 

Bulgaria 

Italy 

South Karoo 


FIRST ROUND 
GROUP A 

W L T PtS OF CA 
10 1 3 4 2 


0 0 13 3 2 

0 0 13 13 
0 11 1 2 4 
JOB* n 

Italy vs. South Karra 
Butarta v*. Argentina 

GROUP B 

W L T m OFU 
Mexico I 0 0 2 2 I 

Paraguay 19 0 2 l 0 

Belgium 0 10 0 1 2 

Iraq 0 1 0 0 0 1 

Jura 7 

MmJcd vL Pwoooov 

Jhc I 

Belgium vs. Iran 

Jura 11 

Mexico vs Iraq 
Batgfum vs Poragvav 

GROUP C 

W L T Pts GP GA 
10 13 7 1 


Savi« urban 

Franca 

Hungary 


l 0 ? 
l 1 0 
0 2 0 
Jara 9 

France vs Hungary 
Canada vs Soviet Union 



TV: June 7 and 8 

SATURDAY, JUNE 7 

Argentina: M*«- vs Para, 3:00 PAS 
COL ill. Spain vs N-Ire, 3:00 PAH. IATCT. 
Pot vs Port, 7:00 PAS (Ch.91. 

Bctstam: Max. vs. Porn. 8:00 PM.: Spain 
vsN. IrewMrWPAAl PoU vs Port, mldnloM 
(RTBPt. eng. ns Mar. 7:30 PM.: Mas vs 
Pore, 7: *5 PAS; Spam vs N. Ira. 10:00 P AfcJ 
Artes vs Para, 11:3* PAS; Mol. vs Port- II :4S 
PM. (8RT). 

BrttatD: Pal. vs Port. 11:00 PM. IBBC1). 

Denmark: Spain vs N.lro. PoL vs Port. 
AWX.VS, PamyWittPAMDanmarls Ro®n). 

France: Mar. vs Ena, 10:30 AMj Max. vs 
Parg,8MPM CTFil. Spam vs «. /ra. 10:00 
PAS; Pot vs Part, 11:36 PM. (Anton* 2). 

Haag Kane: Bros vs Ala, 1:45 AAA: Mar. 
vs Ens,s:«s AAL ( JodeJ- Hung, vs Carul :45 
A Mj Mae. vs eng. 5U5 AAt (Poart). 

Spain: spota vs n. in. 0:00 pah. (Oil). 
Pal. vs Part. mktnlg» tcn.ll. 

Swttrariand: N. Ira vs Spain. Mas vs 
Pore, #-.00 PM (TSR. TSI). Pol. vs Port, 
midnight (DRS. TSI). 

West Germany: Seoln vs M. Ira, Max. vs 
Para- 7:50 PAS; Pol. vs Part. 11:43 PAS 
CARD). 


Bran 

Harm, ireknul 

Spain 

Algeria 


GROUP D 

» L TIU 8FC* 

2 0 0 4 2 0 


0 # 1 1 1 ) 

0 1 0 0 0 1 

0 11112 

Jura 7 

Spain vs Northern Ireland 

Jmt a 

Brad! vs northern Ireland 
Saabi vs Algeria 

GROUP E 

W L TPIS GFU 
Denmark 1 0 0 2 1 0 

West Germany O 0 1 1 1 1 

Uruguay a 0 1 I < 1 

Sertknd O I 0 O 0 1 


Ink OKl! X.., it. 

fcat p * un 

Russia’s Vasily Rats 
. . . scores against France 


Jams 

Wool Germany vs Scotland 
Uruguay vs Denmark 
jura 1* 

West Germany vs De nmark 
Uruguay vs Scattand 

GROUP F 

W L T PH GF GA 
Portugal 1 0 0 2 1 0 

Morocco 0 0 1 1 0 0 

Poland o o i i o o 

England 0 I 0 0 0 1 

June 7 

Poland vs Portugal 

Jara II 

Morocco vs Portugal 
Poland vs England 


SUNDAY, JUNE 0 

Argentina: W.Gar. Scot. 1:00 PM. 
(Ch.13). Den vs Urua. 7:00 PAS (Ch.9). 

. Betgtam: Bela, vs Iran. 0:00 PAA.I W.Gar. 
vs Scot. 10:00 PAS; Den. vs Urua, midnight 
CRTBFl. Pol vs Part. 7:00 PAIL: Beta- vs 
Iraq. 7:4S PAS; W. Gar. vs seat. 10:00 PAS; 
Bela, vs Iran IIJSPJS; Den. vsUrua.il :4£ 
PAS (BUT). 

Main: W.Gar. vs Scet.7:D0 PJVL (BBCl). 
Denmark: w. Gar. vs Scat, 7 -AS PM: Don. 
vs Urua. 11:30 Pjvl (Danmark* Radio). 

France: Den. vs Urua. mktniahr (TFli. 
PoL vs Part. iotODAAS; Bela vs Iron. 10:00 
PAS; W. Gtr. vs Scot. 7:57 PAS (Antenna 2). 

Haeg Kang: Mex. vs Para. l:4S AAA.; PaL 
vs Pert. 9:45 AAS (Jade). Spain vs N. Ira. 
1:45 AAS; Pol. vs Port. 5:45 AJS (Pearl). 
Japan: lla vs Ara. midnight ICh.ll. 
Saaln; W.Gar. vs Seal. 6:00 pas <ot.ll. 
Den. vs UrvB. mhhitaM (Cn£l. 

Sottxerlaad: w. Ger. vs Scot. Beta, vs I mo. 
6:00 PAS; Den. vs Urua. midnight (DRS. 
TSI). 

West Germany: W.Ger. vs Scat, Beig. vs 
■roa. 7-30 PAIL: Den. vs Urag. 11:45 PJA. 

izdfi. 


THE POSITION OF THE MOON CAN- t 
NOT ALWAYS BE DETERMINED BY 
GLANCING OUT OF THE WINDOW 


A glance out of the window will never tell you as 
much as our astrolabe. Moon and sun bands tell 
you where these celestial bodies are, whenever you 
want to know. For example, the reading for direc- 
tion and height of the moon can be easily obtained 
from the astrolabe. Or all relevant facts onitsposr 
Aon in relaAon to the sun, the waxing and waning 
phases, the periods of full and new moon. AND as . 
ouraarolabeismuafratdof water it aidcally suit- 
ed to providing waterrelated forecasts, stub as 
advance information on high and low Ada, or 
prior knowledge of the fateful solunar cyder that 
bare such a significant influence on the biting of 
noble fishes. THE astrolabe costs about US $ 
20*000.- or more if the movement is hand engraved! 
with an J8 carat gold rotor and visible thru the 
sapphire back. It takes about four months of a 
walcbmjkcr’s time until celestial bodies begin to 
turn on the astrolabe's phnispltere. Adjustment - 
even if the astrolabe bus not been worn for months 
- is quick and simple, by means of a single crown . 
TO learn mon about the 30 astonithagfttnetani 
of the astrolabe visit the Watch Museum in Wup- 
pertal, Germany the Time Museum in Rockford. 
Illinois, or a leading watch dealer with a vision 

beyond hours and minutes. 

ASTROLABIUM 

GALILEO GALILEI 



MECHANICAL CHRONOMETERS 

and other complicated h atches 

SINCE 1846. 
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ays Cuts Will Hurt U.S. Embassies 




ft® **■!* will be “a tragedy for administration's fiscal 1987 request and 55 cents of every dofiarthat we 
WASHINGTON ^SL * U,S - fore « n P^cy" that would for foreign affaire. spend goes to paying the talari® 

Department’s unLli? Stat f *7!? “teniatioiial perception Less obvious, but of equal con- and travel duties of those people, 
management savs °! ? die Umled States withdrawing cera to Mr. Spiers, is the effect that be said, 

budget cuts could brino^S^^ 10111 ^ wor ^ cuts would have on what he de- Congress gave the State Depart- 

fonary changes in rSj?' In an interview, Mr. Spiers said as£looking hke mckel-and- mem about SI. 39 billion for these 
practices 1?" d*® 1 Mr. Shultz’s assessment does d“iK: srnfT that tends to get l«i functions for the current fiscal 

United States to dme ? ot begin to describe the havoc the m discussion aboutforeign aid year, after imposing the 4 -3-percent 

consulates and embSJKLjfii* hadpA that Congress is comem- and anb-tmonst proiection- cut mandated by the recent budget- 
duce operations at iW Plating— $17 billion to$18 billion . Th “. 13 SI J bdhon that the balancing legislation. 

°pma»ns » to te * M i fc «ta Of SESSSSft dSlSn!: For Uk «b fiscal year. «hich 
The rfBdal, Ronald I. Spiers, ' ^ ^ panment?^Snnel and pro- starts Oct. 1. Corm*s seems intent 

^«taat this view was likely to He noted *hat Mr. Shultz was Smms Mr Spiers said that major 011 freezing the department s sala- 
hecome a reality if Congress per- * aU “>S primarily about whether Sits in those funds “would be w ries and expenses at about the same 
sms m its determine tinn t n the administration would have <1.0 , o,™.m have tn amount. 


m# i 


;£ti 


mam. 

Tbe rfBdal, Ronald I. Spiers, 


r*«Tfc3S! «tai ntor^nseebtopaythe^ 

U-S. foreign relations. anes and expenses of the Slate De- 

u , part men t’s personnel and pro- 


— *. dpicro, „ paiLiusni s peraumici «imj 

^ojnat this view was likely to He noted *hat Mr. Shultz was grams Mr Spiers said that major 
wcome a reality if Congress per- , ® Udn 8 primarily about whether ^ m those funds “would be so 
ns determination to make “ e administration would have devastating that we would have to 
«ep cuts in President Ronald Rea- “ough money to meet Its world- m^lr- revolutionary changes in tra- 
gan s S22_6-biIlion Foreign affair* ^de foreign assistance commit- ditional diplomatic practices.” 
budget request for the next fiscal m * nt ? ^ 10 begin a long-range Such changes, he said, “without 


building program to make overseas question would have to involve 
The threatened cuts are can«mp diplomatic posts more secure from some combination of wholesale 
• - terrorist attacks. • • * *- : — 


concern in the department, and 
Secretary of Stale George P. Shultz 


closing of overseas posts, slashing 


^ . These expenditures, amounting our programs for language train- ^ 

smd recently that he may have to to S16 billion for foreign aid and ing. communications and computer 

drop earthing else” to rescue the SI.4 billion for embassy security, modernization, frerang new hiring _ ]ans for proiects as the ooen- 


But Mr. Spiers estimated that 
after adjustments are made for for- 
eign currency exchange rate losses 
and a pay increase mandated by 
Congress, the department will be 
left with about SI .276 bflHoii to pay 


funds. Otherwise, Mr. Shultz said, account for the largest share erf the and entry into the Foreign Service 
— - and possibly even furloughing 


Chernobyl 'Serious’ Toll Rises 

The Associated Press was rductant to predict long-term 

MOSCOW — The American effects of the accident, such as the 
doctor helping Soviet physicians numberof people who might devd- 
treat victims of the Chernobyl nu- °P caacer - 
dear accident said Friday that the He said that some 100,000 pco- 
tuimber of cases diagnosed as sen- P le evacuated from the area around 
ous had risen from 35 to 80. the Chernobyl plant would under- 


plans for such projects as the open- 
ing of a consulate in Kiev in the 
Soviet Union. 

When the costs of continuing 


some of the personnel we already - 

have.” When the costs of continuing 

Some members of Congress and projected new programs are 
questioned whether such damage added, the department estimates it 
would be done, and suggested that will be S176 million short of the 
the State Department was trying to funds that it needs to operate next 
raise a false warning to evade its year. 

share of _ the admnustration^ip- Tq accommodzle ^ ^ 1986 



In West, Rising Concern 
Over Berlin Travel Curb 

EaM German Passport (^rUrohSem 

As Attack on Allies’ Rights in City 


By John M. Goshko 

WashutgioH Post Service 

WASHINGTON — Western 


the bombing on April 5 of a night- 
club patronized by U-S. soldiers. 

Widespread compliance with 
this demand would enable East 


diplomats are lncreaangly con- Q ennail y argue that Western 
ceraed that after a decade of tran- re cognize the crossing 

quillity East Germany and its pa- M an international border, 

tron, the Soviet Union, once again recognition would strengthen 

are Dying to expand Communist ^ bloc’s contention 

control over Berlin. ^ £ast ^ the capital of 

After nearly two weeks of wran- Fa<; t Germany, 
gling over passport controls. East xhe allied position is that Berlin 
and West are at an impasse, with ^ under the control of the four 
the United States, Britain and principal World War n victors and 
France resisting what they see as an ^ pin t Germany has no author- 
East German effort to chip away at there. 

allied rights in the divided city. “The East Germans. 1 * one U.S- 


Envoy Changes Address and Job 

Yuri V. Dubinin, and his wife, T.iana, arriving in Washington, 
where he was to take up his new post as Soviet ambassador. They 
were met by Richard Cookin, a State Department protocol cffidaL 
The couple traveled by train From New York, where Mr. Dubinin 
had been the Soviet Union’s chief delegate at die United Nations. 


am and France to snow their pass- “that if they continue to stonewau. 
ports when crossing between West ^ the allies blink 

and East Berlin. Erst.” 

East Germany justified the ac- The official said the Western al- 


SoodiYran«QtoTiyEx-Oiief 

Pouters the status of those victims and that But, Mr. Spiers said, these politi- 

ADEN, South Yemen — Ali a U.S. team would arrive next cal considerations do not answer mke ve Jr^ 

Nasser Mohammed, the president month to consult with the Russians the question of whether the State j 

who was deposed after factional about the program. Department would have enough rc ** m ‘ 

fi ghting hi January, is to be tried in The accident has claimed 26 lives money to do an adequate job of The seven consulates now being 
jug absence for murder. President since April 26, when an explosion representing the United Slates dip- dosed indude the one in Bremen, 


Nasser Mohammed, the president month to consult with the Russians 

who was deposed after factional about the program. 

fighting in January, is to be tried in The accident has claimed 26 lives 


pk^t mSSSSZS* P< aSe^SSS^S£ B Sd LSLSE2E? I had been the Soviet Umcai’s drid dd^ate at the United Nations. | East Berlin into the West foDowi 

s bad risen from 35 » 80. ' **» C 5f ra ° b >’ 1 P' an i f W01 ^ “J®: Privatdy that Mr. Shultz fxdieves ™ jSS^ind^l»±s£Sy — ' 

Dr. Robert P. G ale said that he Ito methcal checks for the rest of Congress * threatemngtiie foragp hiring, travel and purch^crf ^ 

sShSTSiliSi SStJSSB Australia Starts to Investigate Reports 
SSSBSSS aS5sSSS OfNazi War Criminals Settling There 

about the Droeram. Denartmeni would have enoueh r T ,a “- if 


Haydar Abu Bakr Atlas said at a 
rally Tuesday. 


occurred in the No. 4 reactor at the 
Chernobyl power plant. 


lomaticaQy. 

“Our only resource is our people. 


West Germany, which is one of the 
oldest outposts of U.S. diplomacy. 


The Associated Press Prime Minuter Bob Hawke an- ferred to a 1952 US. request on 

\IFY AmdMmvKtin. nounced his intention earlier this behalf of Barbie. 
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lion as a r e s p onse to UJSL demands lies were determined 10 maintain 
that East Germany curb the move- opposition to the demand to dem- 
ment of Libyan diplomats from onstrate that “the old ‘salami tac- 
East Berlin into the West following tics' of catting into allied rights a 

slice at a time won’t succeed.” 

UJS. o£fidals said Thursday that 
despite some scattered instances of 

rate Reports 

' ± Don so far have tried to rebuff the 

_ M Tfm FTW maneuver by taking a circuitous 

tthmof f hPYP route out of thedty limits into East 

IMC#lg TIIUI O Germany -and then re^mtermg Ber- 

lin through other East German bor- 
ferred to a 1952 US. request on ^ p^jts. 
behalf of Barbie. gut the officials acknowledged 

The Australian Council of Jewry that East Germany’s refusal to 
estimates that 150 war rn'minak back down is making it difficult for 
and collaborators were among the the NATO countries to conduct 
700,000 dis plaffpd Europeans who their business in Berlin, 
resettled in Australia after World Some Western diplomats warned 
War n. There are 300,000 Jews in that a continued impasse could 
Australia. erode NATO unity and cause some 
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SYDNEY — A ^edal investigs- nounced his intention earner uns oenan oi uanne. But the officials acknowledged 

tor began an inquiry Friday into week to hold the inquiry because of The Australian Council of Jewry that East Germany’s refusal to 
allegations that Nazi war criminals “growing concern" among govern- estimates that 150 war fttiminak back down is making it difficult for 
settled in Aust ralia after World opposition politicians and collaborators were among the the NATO countries to conduct 

War IL over recent reports that Nazis 700,000 displaced Europeans who their business in Berlin. 

The government investigation is moved to Australia after the war. resettled in Australia after World Some Western diplomats warned 
headed by a retired deputy sene- A Labor Party legislator. Gory jj fhae are 300,000 Jews in that a continued impasse could 
taiy in the attorney general’s de- Hand, first raised the issue several Australia. erode NATO unity ana cause some 

partmenL, Andrew Menzies, who weeks ago, saying he had obtained Barbie, 72, is charged with head- governments to seek a compromise, 
was appointed Thursday by the documents under the Australian big tjbe Gestapo in Lyon from 1942 These sources said that the situa- 
special minister of state. Mick Freedom of Information Act in di- to 1944 and u^ be tried on charges tion is especially awkward for the 
Young. eating that the British government of r»n*fnp the deaths and deporta- government of Chancellor Helmut 

Mr Menzies “is lookine at what- Aurtxalia ® 1948 to “go tion of thousands of people. He Kohl of West Germany, 

ever material is in our Session as 0,1 Nazi war cnmmals. settled in Bolivia after the war, but There are fears in Bonn that re- 

wen as anything elreTTT^- extradited to France^ m 1983. newed East-West wnfront^ioa 

seated to him," said a government , m Mr. Baume also said be was ® er ^ n damage^ West 

KtSTS ggj£&LJgJ 

ha^u.U^N.dcn,^ BSSESSaTiS' 

Mr. Menzies, 67. bns ^ u, 6mU in W^ln^in 1983 ^ **“ “““ 

accept media inquiries until he awaiting trial in France on charges ®. ^ ltolfied The histoiyof the dispute goes 
completes his investigation, which of Nazi crimes. 85 back to 1945, when the four war- 

is expected to last about three In a telephone interview Tburs- He said that Cokmel Press wrote time Allies divided Germany into 


completes his investigation, which of Nazi crimes. 85 Uonal(1 *• Kress - 

is expected to last about three In a telephone interview Tburs- He said that Cokmel Press wrote 
months. day. Mr. Baume read portions of to the embassy asking if Australia 

Government sources said that what he said were the documents objected to papers in a U.S. Army 
after reviewing government files he had obtained, and said, “There’s file on Barbie being made public, 
and other information, be trill de- enough there to make me very wor- Hie U.S. Army papers had asked 
tide whether to recommend a royal tied.” about “procedures far entry into 


commission of inquiry on the sub- 
ject 
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ried." about “procedures far entry into and was simflariy divided into four 

He quoted from a Foreign Min- Australia” in 1952, Mr. Baume 7n nw 
istry memorandum that he said re- said. ■ J. - When the Russians created East 

— i— , , ■ Gennany oqt o( then; zmie^ they 

■ - - r"-/, *v t sought to estabHsfa. East Berlin as 

a m TT • T the capital of the new country. But 

Lagos Accuses lop Union Leaders sized by the three Western allies. 

__ -*■ They have mazolained their zones 

Of Subversion, Tries to Stem Unrest kilometers) inside East Germany. 

After 25 years of East German 

unrest spread across the country protests were anti-government, and Soviet attempts to force the 
since the incident in Zaria, many saying that unrest was a direct and apies out of the city, the Berlin 
Nigerian universities and colleges inevitable reaction to the campus si tuation lapsed into relative quies- 
closed. shootings. cence. 

Political analysts beSeve that in Students demonstrating in Laros The East Germans initially tried 

taking action against the labor or- ^ “ey were protesting the km- to impose the passport requirement 


LAGOS — Nigeria's military au- since the incident in Zaria, many saying that unrest was a direct and aflies out of the aty, the Berlin 

thorities, accusing trade union Nigerian universities and colleges inevitable reaction to the campus situation lapsed into (dative quies- 

leaders of subversion, have taken closed. shootings. cence. 

action to end public protests over political analysts bebeve that in Studrate demonstrating in Lagos The East Germans initially tried 
the repotted killings of 20 students taiHn p nrjfrvi poainc t fob or OT . said they were protesting the kill- to impose the passport requirement 

by police in northern Nigeria two the government of Ma- in * s \ bal tilc y aiso SP 0 ** of “O’ on all Western dqrfqmais. But the 

weeks ago. ior General Ibrahim Babamrida nomic hardship. There is wide- United States, Bntain and France 


reksago. Jor General Ibrahim Babangida nomic^ hardship. There is wide- United States, Bntain and France 

The government this week pro- ^ s j low - lts ^j^ngth and fore- s P read unemployment among announced May 28 that they would 
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vented the Nigerian Labor Con- 


holding meetings to protest the kill- 
ings- Twenty or more labor offi- 
cials, including the Labor Congress 
president, Albaji Ali Chiroma, 
were arrested. 


college graduates and cuts in 


a union association, from aon fr<Tm srodente imd TCr emmoti subsidies have ? 


;ov- not comply with the policy and 
the within hours East Germany backed 


They were being questioned, and eminent is committed to upholding 
the government sa\s it has infor- human rights. At the same time, 
nation that the union officials and however, it has shown that it is 
unnamed collaborators were in- 10 meel . P crc ° vc< * threats 

volved in “activities aimed at on- Wlt “ stron 8 200 on - 
dermining the security of the Ten military officers found 
state." guilty of plotting a takeover were 

On May 23, riot police broke up executed m March, and govern- 
a demonstration at Ahmadu Bello ment powers under the state securi- 
Unxveisity in the northern town of ty decree have been extended to 
Zaria. The gathering was called to allow detention of six months with- 
protest the disciplinary action tak- out trial. 

UK sovenun^. ha. « up , 


die reach of poor families, student 
Since taking power in a coup leaders said, 
nine months ago. General Baban- 
gida has maintained that his gov- 


cost of university education out of away from the contention that al- 


were subject to the 


Catholic Rights Activists 
Are Freed by Mugabe 


By Glenn Frankel 

Washington Past Service 

HARARE, Zimbabwe — Prime 


from bis minister of home affairs. 
Enos Nkala. 

It was the first time Mr. Mugabe 


protest the disciplinary action tak- out trial. Minister Robert Mugabe has over- had openly reversed the arrest of a 

cn against two student leaders for p fwyTT , m< ^ l has set up a niled a senior cabinet minister and public figure since Mr. Nkala 

their part in an earlier demonstra- d to investigate the studentnn- ordered ^e ^ease of two human launched a drive against govem- 
fion. IL- rights activists. mens critics following Mr. Mu- 

Moeerv m = J il A Ml 1 A - 4f> _I ’ I— J*- .1 4- . - 7° . - _ 


non- 

News reports said that students - 

had called the earlier rally because 

of what they said was a decline in ,„iu g» _, v y,,,... 

educational facilities and to protest to Aid South Xemen 

a new policy of banning visits by Roam 

men students 10 the dormitories of MOSCOW — Yassin Said No- 
women students. man the new prime minister of 


Michael Auret, 49, c h airma n of gate's re-election victory in Jitiy 
the Catholic Conmu^on for Jus- - A nrtt was a big fish," a diplo- 

K&SSS malic analyst saidT-and a nutter 

^ Peop^ « government were obvi- 
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The government has denied re- South Yemen, left Moscow on 
ports that 20 or more persons were Thursday after receiving a pledge 
killed in the May 23 shootings but of support from Prime Minister Ni- 
has acknowledged that police shot kolai L Ryzhkov erf the Soviet 
four persons to death. As student Union. Tass said. 
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U.S.-U.K. Treaty Still Is Before Senate Panel 




The Asukumj Press revised extradition treaty between 

WASHINGTON — Senator the United Stales and Britain. 
Richard G. Lngar, a Republican of But Mr. Lugar, who is the com- 
Tndiana said Friday that despite ndttee chairman, said that progress 
intense negotiations, the Senate was being made and that he hoped 


Foreign Rations Conmniiec still the panel would be able to approve 
has not readied agreement on a a compromise veraon of the treaty 

next week. 

The treaty is intended to make it 

Rural English Counties 

Gaining in Population tion after fleeing to the United 
, r , States. Il has been stalled in the 
Lmted Pros truenuiwnei committee smce last cmrnnor and 
LONDON — More Londoners has been an increasing source of 
than ever are moving lo the sub- irritation betwee n Britain and the 
urbs and rural English counties are United States. 
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freed after Mr. Aorefs wife, Diana, onSy ap* v^ea Z S 
phqn^Mr. Mugabe to ptedte afaj KSt. 1 ftLSflite^ 
their release. They vae arrested individual minister got out of W 

?TtL? h S^ 1 ^KF 0lip “ and my guess is that SngswSS 

Zimbabwe s foremost rights mom- off f OT awhile." D 

o» Mr Mn. Outil Dow, the oomniissioii, a lay 

™ of the Rom^CathoUc 
gate overturned an arrest order efanreb, .Zimbabwe’s largest 

" * — ■ " ■■■■ Domination, was one of the few 

institutions involved in public dis- 
t?\ ^ sent that had teen allowed to fane- 

b Senate ranel w *= e»*=n.- 

_ White it has a ra u _ 

tfous public stance, the commission 
has gone to court at times to seek 
the release of detainees when it 
Y believed they were bring held 3Je- 
gallv. In addition. Mr. Anitt has 
spotyn ow strongly several times 
again st alleged rights abases. 

Mr. Anret send the reason for to, 
arrest was Mr. Nkala’s belief thy 

fka /Vnnmitalna L. J ^ i- a » ■ 


gaining in popularity, the British “The British government spedfi- 

census office said Friday. cally requested more time to review 

fflCAESGCRT skvk* Lwfcix Tet ESCORT In a population projection cover- the posable c ompromi se," Mr. La- 

Tnrrm fair ifirnrrfffifflf s ? VCT -.9 fi ’ /59i0iz ing the years from 1983 to 2001, the gar said. 

Office of Population Censuses and Some opponents of the treaty 
- - J ifnreaflM rnifwfni qjgr Surveys estimated that the English have raised concerns that il might 
tSotSqi^ _ cities of London. Liverpool and establish a precedent to force the 

nrtr* mumoi - rembub bgort Sb- Newcastle will have fewer people extradition of fugitives from Com- 

lEfcmSMwa ^a*.M9i23M living ^ tfiem. The population of muxrist monies. Others have at- 

iondon, EX0u5vh Ejcort Sovxn, Ati«NSKttxr AM> cumx Set- die greater London area is expected templed to exempt from enradi- 
Teb(n-3gM 9& - w :_. ag ^ -J S L— . • to drop by jusi under 5 percent by tion those involved in attacks 

MWCH - MflNBB accwstr- mAWVDAW5KORT s««. mi from millkm m 19S3 against military or police forces. 
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Richard G. Lngar 


mation of altegatuas of police i 0f ' 
tore to Amnesty Interna tkml, uj. 
London-based rights orgamzaiioh 
Amneay International puMshed , 
import in November citing “pe^r 

tent aocomiis of tortuni” of deiiT 
ees by police, including beaiiJ 
and electric shocks. ™ 

Mr. Nkah has called the raw 
and a subsequent report byT 1 , 
lawyers Committee for Hue? ' 
Rights in New York “Ees.” ^ 

hty. Amn denied that he or u 

Ndcbekt had provided infontbc“' 
to Amnesty InternationaL 
Carver, the orgamzafion’s 
nwn on African afiahs, coiSr®- 
Mr. Auret’s statement U1 ° e| l 


4.* 


There are fears in Bonn dial re- 
newed East- West confrontation 
over Berlin could damage West 
Germany's policy of broadening 
ties with East Germany. Signs al- 
ready have-emerged that elements 
in tite Bonn government are press- 
ing Mr. K0I1J to urge the allies 
toward flexibility. 

The history of the dispute goes 
back to 1945, when the four war- 
time Allies divided Germany into 
four zones of occupation. Berlin, 
located inside the former Soviet 
zone, was given special status as 
being under four-power control 
and was shmtady divided into four 
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CRITICS’ CHOICE 


MILAN 


■ La Scala's two-month 
series of programs center- 
ing On the music of 
Claude Debussy continues 
with performances of its 
new production of “PeU&as 
et MUisandc,” conduct- 
ed by Oaudio Abbado 
staged by Antoine Vi- 
to, through June 16, and 
with a new production 
of “Le Martyre de Saint-S6- 
basiien," conducted by 
fSylvain CambreHng and 
staged by Maurice B6- 
jart, from June 24 through July 4. B^arfs Ballet of the 
s 20th Cemuiy also is giving a program, “Around Debussy," 
ai the Teatro Nuovo from June 25 to 29. It is the work 
of several choreographers and uses music from several 
sources, including Debussy. The remaining program in- 
. dudes concerts by the La Scala orchestra on June 9, con- 
■ ducted by Abbado, and June 22, under Seiji Ozawa. 



PARIS 


GmputerMusic 

- i. BOn June 16, France Musique win be broadcasting the 

dosing performance from the cycle “Vmgtieme Siede: Im- 
• ages de La Musique Fran^aise" (20th Century: Twin ge 
of French Music), which since April has offered 134 works 
v by 82 composers, from Claude Ddxissy to Jean-Bap- 
: - tiste Barriere. Barriere’s “Epigefiese," which doses the se- 
ries at the Centre Pompidou, uses IRCAM’s 4-X coro- 

- purer to transform the sounds of a small-ensemble as they 
/ are being played, thanks to new software developed for 
{.; the machine. “Epigefiese" is only the second composition 

(after Pierre Boulez’s “Repoas”) to try the 4-X in a live 
setting since its introduction in 1982. 


* NEW YORK 


, Jewish, Museum Show 

■There was every rea- 
son to suppose that 
‘Treasures of the Jewish 
Museum” at the Jewish 
Museum in New York 
would be exactly what h 
is — as varied, and as 
touching, an anthology 
as we could hope to see. 

The objects are beauti- 
ful, almost without ex- 
ception. Bui even when 
they are not beautiful 
they come freighted with 
feefings that go way be- 
yond esthetics. They 
stand, in fact, for conti- 
nuity. for survival, for 
beliefs and -traditictav 
that have ' passed 
through the fire many 
times over and come 
through intact It is as if someone had dipped a long 
spoon into the stinking cauldron of recent history and 
come up with nothing that was not complete, and sane, 
and hallowed- The Jewish Museum’s headings of Judaica 
have no equal in the Western Hemisphere, and the exhi- 
bition ranges lightly in time and place from marbles incised 
in Rome in the first century AD. to a Jewish New 
Year’s greeting carved by an Eskimo in Alaska in 1910. The 
Jewish Museum also has a colkctioa of p ain t in gs, 
sculptures, drawings and prints that could form the nucleus 
of a traditional art gallery, if that were fundamental to 
its ambitions. Necessarily rather mixed, it ranges from 
etchings by Rembrandt to paintings by C haim Son tine, 
Marc Chagall, Adolph Gottlieb, Jacques- Emile Blanc h e, 
Boris Schatz and Ben Shahn and sculptures by Jacques 
Lipchitz, George Segal, Benni Efrat and Leona r d Baskin. 
Treasures of the Jewish Museum” wiD be on view until 



1 well into 1987. 


(NYT) 


. * Hadern Ballet Tout 

1 4 'ill 'ISIS ■ The Dance Theater of Harlem begins a six-wed: En- 

* ropeas tour on June 18 that will take it to Italy, Switzer- 

land, England, Greece and France. While in Florence, 

the company will make its debut at the Maggie Musicale 
Florentine, dancing the world premiere of a ballet by 
Garth Fagan set to John Adams’ “Grand Pianola” music. 
The Florence design house of Ferragamo has created 
costumes for the dance. 



le Gd, 350 Years Later ^ 
Egyptian Antiquities 


Surrealist Show 


Always Another Day 


Gone Withthe Wind: 
The myth of 
loss and feudal 
gracepersists 

by Tom Wicker 

W “hen HX. Latham, an editor 
at the Macmillan Company 
was scouting for new authors 
in Atlanta in 1935, he was ad- 
vised to seek oat Peggy Mitchell, a former 
feature writer for the Atlanta Journal Sun- 
day Magazine. 

She at first insisted that she had no 
novd or other work to show him, bu t a few 
hours before Latham left Atlanta, as be 
later recalled, “the telephone in my hotel 
room rang and Miss MuchdTs voice came 
to me over it, informing me that -she was 
downstairs in the lobby and would like to 
see roe. I went down, and I shall never 
forget the picture 1 have of Margaret 
Mhdiefl as I then saw ho- — a tiny woman 
sitting cm a divan, and beside her the 
biggest manuscript J have ever seen, tow- 
ering in two stacks almost up to her shoul- 
ders.” 

“Gone With the Wind” — Latham saw 
at once that it was “a veiy significant novd 
of the South” — sold 1 78,000 copies with- 
in three weeks of publication on June 30, 
1936 — unheard of brforc or since, for a 
first novd by an unknown. In July, it was 
the mam selection of the Book-of-tfae- 
Month Chib, then in its 11th year. 

The novd was cm the best-sdler list for 
21 consecutive months; by the rime it 
dropped off in April 1938, two million 
copies had been sold. Macy’s department 
store alone had bought 50,000 copies at 
once, in 1936. 

While the earlier great classic of the 
South, “Unde Tom's Cabin" was out of 
print by the late 19th century, today, 50 
years after publication, “Gone With the 
Wind” still sells about 250,000 copies a 
year in the United States, and 100,000 
around the world. In virtually every one of 
those years, more than 40,000 hardback 
copies were sold. By 1983 there were at 
least 185 editions in print, and 25 mOtion 
copies had been sold in 27 languages and 
37 countries. None of that counts pirated 
editions, which have been numerous. 

Movie rights to “Gone With the Wind" 
were sold a month after publication, to 
David O. Sefemck, for- 550,000 — an im- 
mense sum in the depths of the Depres- 
sion. Tbc public followed Sehnick’s well- 
publicized search for the right cast as if it 
were a presidential election, and the pre- 
miere in Atlanta on Dec. 16, 1939, at 
Loew’s Grand — with four Confederate 
veterans in attendance — was a national 
event. When the film opened in Boston, 
the spiritual and political center of opposi- 
tion to an Old South that was “gone with 
the wind" in all but myth, 17,000 people 
bought tickets the first day, box office 
lines forming at 6 AM. 

I was then 13 years old, but I weD 
remember riding with my mother and sis- 
ter an a local train derisively called the 
Boll Weevil along the old Seaboard Air 
Line Railway to Charlotte, North Caroli- 
na, where at the Carolina Theatre on 
Tyron Street we had mail-order tickets for 
the great event. Every seat was taken, 
though the movie had been showing for 
weeks. I loved it, and have every time I've 
seen it since — most recently on a video 
cassette recorder in preparation for writ- 
ing this article. And I'm not alone. The 
film “Gone With the Wind” has had more 
viewers, in one way or another, than the 
total population of the United States. 

After Margaret Mitchell died in 1949 — 
she had been struck by a car — Atlanta 
named a street, a hospital e me rgency 
room, a library reading room and an ele- 
mentary school for her. Today collectors 



Vivien Leigh in a pre-war scene from the film of ‘ Gone With the Wind. ’ 


can find Rhett Butler statuettes, Scarlett 
O’Hara dolls, a Scarlett board game, 
“Gone With the Wind” handkerchiefs, 
cookbooks and sketches, as well as recipes 
for Scarieti and Rhett cocktails. A long- 
running all-female musical revue version 
can be seen in Tokyo. 

What accounts for all this? No doubt 
readers in the *30s were tired of the De- 
pression. wanted escape and saw some 
parallels between the downfall of the Old 
South and their own lost jobs, houses, 
wealth and status. The Gvu War, more- 
over, remains the most dra m a ti c episode 
in American history, one for which there is 
a continuous audience of readers and 
buffs. Years ago I told James Street, a 
prolific novelist and short-story writer and 
a student of the literary marketplace, that 
I wanted to write a novd about the Ameri- 
can Revolution. He literally shook his fin- 


ger at me. “Wrong war, young man," he 
said. 

But the vitality and longevity of “Gone 
With the Wind” transcend such consider- 
ations. The novd also has overcome dis- 
dain, sometimes the hostility, of the criti- 
cal establishment Indeed, after a first rush 
of enthusiasm in the literary community of 
the late '30s, critics have generally down- 
graded the book’s merit Daniel Aaron in 
The Unwritten War," called it “that 
blend of solid journalism, dogged re- 
search, and personal fantasizing,” and it 
has been denigrated variously for its fre- 
quent melodrama, its lack of high literary 
style, its depiction of a gracious antebel- 
lum South that seemed to have only a 
distant kinship with the rough frontier 
culture of George Harris's “Sut Lovin- 
good" (1867) or Augustus Baldwin Long- 
street’s “Georgia Scenes" (1835). 

*-■ 


These charges are mostly fair enough, 
but I think the often beard accusation of 
. “racism" needs to be put in perspective. 
Mitchell (actually Mrs. John R. Marsh, the 
wife of an Atlanta advertising executive) 
did write of blacks with considerable con- 
descension, although in many cases with 
great affection; she did not incorporate in 
hear writing such white conceits as her 
description of Big Sam, the freed black, 
“who glowed with relief at once more 
having someone tell him what to do.” 
Most of her black characters are childlike 
or villainous, with the notable exception of 
Mammy. 

But h should be remembered that Mar- 
: Mitchell was bom in 1900, when the 
War was barely 35 years in the past 
and Reconstruction was even more recent 
She began work on her novel in 1926 (“It 
stinks and I don’t know why I bother with 


it,” she told a friend, “but I’ve got to do 
something with my time”), when first- 
generation descendants of the war and 
postwar years were all about her and the ' 
South itself was by no means economically 
or politically recovered from those years. 
The modem avD rights movement was a 
quarter-century in the future when she 
Hagan “Gone With the Wind” and was , 
still undreamed of when Macmillan pub- jj 
lulled it (with no recorded racial qualms). * 
Mitchell was a nhflrf of her time, not - 
ours, and is unfairly judged by the "70s or ' 
*805 view of racism. And anyway, ho- 
book's major transgressions on this point 
are those of white Southerners in the post- 
Gvfl War years. Her depiction erf racial - 
attitudes in postwar South seems accurate ! 
enough and she should hardly be charged 
with both prettying up the antebellum 
Continued on page 11 . 


A Monumental, Polysemic Are Over the Autoroute 
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Bmmr Venei working on 


AR1S— The New York-based French artist Bemar Venet is 
malting what he claims is the world’s biggest sculpture. For once 
it will not be in Texas, although Venet has projects for Dallas 
and Fort Wrath as well, but 140 kilometers from Paris, on the 
main autoroute to the south. 

Departing vacationers this summer wiH only see two concrete stan- 
chions on other side of the highway, but, if all goes according to plan, 
when they return to Paris they will pass through the embrace of Venet's 
graceful steel arc, which will be seen from a distance of six kilometers 
(almost four miles) and which stands 53 meters (175 feet) high. 

There isn’t much highway sculpture anywhere. The problem is how do 
you deal with the highway, which is very large: Also, people don’t stop 
when they see it, which means it cannot be of human aze,” Venet says. 
The arc mil be seen by 35 million motorists a year and some of than, 
Venet reckons, will say, “What the heB, it’s only two. pieces of steeL” 
Venet first thought of the highway sculpture about nine years ago when 
he started malting arcs: “I was looking at a sculpture sitting on a table and 
thinking my God what about a highway passing into it, it would be 
beautifuL Then I thought it's such a crazy idea, such a utopian idea, better 
forget it Bemar, it’s not for you." (Bemar dropped the final “d" from his 
first name some yean back because he felt it had no use.) 

Having decided the idea was not for him, he then decided that it was, 
but not simply because of the project's size. “Because H is the highest 
sculpture in the world doesn't necessarily make it a good weak of an. It 
just happened; the size of the highway dictated its size:” 

Venet, lanky and fairly bursting with confidence and vim, was bom in 
Provence in 1M1 and moved in 1966 to New York, where he now works in 
proper New York artist style with a secretary and an assistant in a huge 
loft with a view of the Hudson. A critic describes his work as “brutally 
basic — like a Euclidean theorem or a linguistic problem.” 

This Saturday, two Venet shows, works from 1966 and from 1986, open 
at the most New Yoridsh of Paris galleries, Daniel Templon. 

Venet spends more time on discourse than on producing: One might 
say he talks a great work of an. He lectured at the Sorixmne. where his 
audience had to have baccahureat degrees. VeiKtfaflri his hat He also 
failed to be accepted as a student by the Beaux Arts in Nice, where he 
thinks be probably had little to 1pm anyway. His life as a working artist 
began while Ik was doing his mUiraiy service at Tarascon, where the army 
bad lots of unused space that today would be called lofts. 

“I went to the sergeant and I said I need to paint. He said why don't 
you ask the captain. So I went to the captain who sent me to see the 
coloneL I said, my colonel, I am a painter in the dvfl. Not only that but I 
have a big contract with a gallery in Paris, winch was not truest all, and I 
must paint otherwise it is horrible for my career. I am going to do my job 
the world's largest sculpture, as a soldier but in my free time I have to paint He says oh, what do you 


paint? I said you are not going to take me very seriously fat I paint with 
my feet. I pour some tar on the canvas and make it splash. He said are you 
nuking fun of me? I said no, no. no. You see there is Jackson Pollock, 
Franz Kline, de Kooning. You know about Picasso probably, but art 
history has been going on. I am very serious, I have to do that He said 
O.KL, ITI give you space. That’s how I got my loft, mid for ten months I 
was doing only that." 

The tar paintings were, as a critic later noted. Vena's most plastic 
works. In New York in 1966 he discovered the Minimalists and began 
matring tubes with one end, both, or sometimes neither, out on the bias. 

Mary Blume 

He then went on to what he regards as his major contribution: mathemat- 
ical diagrams on paper with such titles as “An Iterative Procedure for 
Computing the Maximal Root of a Positive Matrix." 

"I began using mathematics because it was a new field of investigation, 
a new kind of image that had not been exploited bef ewe.* Inflnenced by 
he described paintings as visual messages sad adapted the 
three categories worked out by Jacques Berlin in mner. “In the visual 
world there are three different types of images with th ree different 
functions," Venet sa vs. “Some are figurative, some abstract and sane are 
diagrams. The figurative is different from the abstract image because you 
recognize something immediately — that’s why I call them polysemic, 
they are open to a certain amount of interpretation. If yon put an abstract 
painting in from of ten people, everybody's going to come tip with a their 
own ideas — one will say that means sadness, another will say it’s a 
mountain or whatever. That’s why we call them pansemte. A mathemati- 
cal diagram is monosemic because it has only one level of significance. It 
is supposed to give a very precise idea. So in starting to investigate this 
field of mathematical diagrams I really introduced in the field of art a new 
kind of image This only tells you the difference between my work and 
everything that was done in the past And my diagrams which are today in 
museums— the Guggenheim, the Museum ra Modem Art, evaywhere — 
they are today accepted as art and before that nobody thought it was 
possible." 

From the mathematical diagrams Venet went on to huge photographic 
enlargements of newspaper and magazine pages. He specialized in 
financial tables (“New 1969 Highs and Laws” was one tide) and weather 
reports, and for one year he reproduced the weekly Newsweek financial 
column of the astonished Gem Margella “We became good friends but 
he never understood what I was doing. “When you have these numbers 
it’s an image but it’s also objective information about a situation in the 
world. When I show a weather map — usually a painter is going to paint a 


landscape the way he feds it. My landscape is the landscape of a certain 
place that day at that time. I give objective information instead of a 
subjective interpretation of the worid," 

The height of objective information was probably reached when Venet - 
exhibited cassettes of mathematics professors talking The tapes were-’ 
very boring, no rate could understand them. But yon blow art is not ' 
necessarily to make yon fed good or to distract yon. I had to do it, I did it, 

I sold two or three." 

From 1967 Venet set himself an annual study program in winch he 
received tuition in subjects ranging from astrophysics to sociology. In - 
1970, at the end of his plan and after his first New York retrospective, he 
withdrew fa a further six years of study, analysis and explication. WhsfcnS 
he returned to producing, fie devoted himself to the line, as he still does — . 
the Hne as an angle, the line as an arc, and what he calls undetermined 
lines, which look like coiled rope. 

He spends a lot of time lecturing, explaining himself. “I love to give 
lectures, I prefer to lecture than to sell a work of art because I take art very 
seriously, like a religion. I think it is more important fa people to- 
understand what an is about than to add the work or an to the wall to 
decorate their apartment When a work of an is radical, the artist has a 
strong need to explain what the work is about Kandinsky needed to use 
words." 

Venet has said that a con temporary work of an has no value unless it 
advances the idea of art, a view both hubristic and stringent. To do a . 
good painting is not the most difficult, to do a good sculpture is not very 
difficult you just have to practice. But people don’t realize how difficult it 
is to create a new image. 1 could do sculptures like Picasso or Brancusi or 
Rodin and I would not deserve to be called a great artist And I have that 
pretension. Only time will telL” ... 

While time tides, Venet is certainly great in terns of the sheer size of * 
such works as the amoroute arc. He is exdted about his monumental • 
works not only because they continue the mathematical approach that he " 
considers his revolutionary contribution to an, but also because, as he 

says, “I am not going to be very modest First, as a sailptor I am very newq 

— my first big piece was 1983, yesterday! Not all sculptors can So 
monumental waits and there is a great demand. In America there is a lot 
to do, especially with those gigantic buildings, to add something to their 
image. It’s a very simple thing. Every erne’s doing a building but if yob' 
have something cultural next to it you will have a better ~ 

becoming a new product that gives you prestige. There are some artists 
that can do big things, but how many, and how many good ones? 

“My range of possibilities is very large,” Venet confides. “Right now I 
am working on a sculpture — I can tell you but do not ask me a question 
about it, you are the first person I say it to. The sculpture is 150 meters 
high! It’s crazy." u 
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Boom Market in Ancient Egyptian Art 


N EW YORK — The irresistible 
ascent of Egyptian antiquities 
reached yet another climax when 
Sotheby’s held its usual spring 
sale of antiquities on May 30. 

A monumental granite Ggtire of Sekhmet, 
the lioness-headed goddess, which Sotheby’s 
had hoped to sell in the $400,000-600,000 
bracket, was knocked down at S675.000 — 
$742,500 with premium. The price, which set 
a world record for Egyptian art, is breathtak- 
ing on several counts. It shows some severe 
damage, and while no one expects a work 
dated to the reign of Amenhotep m in the 
I4th century B.C. to be in mint condition, 
this affects the visual impact of the piece. 

Sotheby’s expert, Richard M. Keresey, 
notes in his entry that “at least Eve hundred 
statues of Sekhmet. goddess of war and pro- 
tector of the king, are known to have lined 
the courts of the temple Amenhotep m built 
for [the god] Amiurs consort Mut ... at 
Thebes, and some still stand in the remains 
of the ruined complex." The sight must have 
been overwhelming and, perhaps, imagining 
it all prompted the potential buyers to give it 
an extra bid or so. 

But in the last 13 years or so, collectors 
and institutions must have been less roman- 
tically inclined: According to a leading Eu- 
ropean dealer, who pr efe rr ed to remain 
anonymous, the Egyptian Sekhmet, offered 
as part of the estate of John Lennon, had 
beat for sale since 1973 at prices ranging 
from $150,000 to 5800,000. 

If confirmed, such a long past of failed 
attempts to sell could have lolled the object. 
It would have in the days when the dearth of 
art for sale was less marked and when the 
awareness of historic associations played a 


limited role in the market. Major museums 
with important Egyptian holdings would not 
have considered a damaged piece and minor 
museums with little or no Egyptian art 
would not have bothered about buying one 
big expensive statue. Now everything has 
changed. The association of the Sekhmet 


SOUREN MELIKIAN 


statue with Thebes and the 18th dynasty — 
one of the two capitals of ancient Egypt and 
a pivotal dynasty in the history of the king- 
dom — must have weighed heavily in the 
minds of bidders. 

Keresey remarks that the name of Amen- 
botep in the throne inscription bears witness 
to his successor Akhenaton's attempt to ex- 
punge every occurence of Amun's name: 
Amenhotep's name was subsequently re- 
stored, “presumably during the reign of Tut- 
ankhamen, under whom the cult of Anum 
regained its former eminence." That discreet 
reference to Akhenaton’s revolutionary slant 
toward quasi monotheism and Tutankha- 
men's conservative reaction after his father's 
death may have boosted the sale with its 
historical perspective. 

The bidding match that resulted between 
an agent for Seijiro Matsu oka, the Japanese 
collector, and the unidentified telephone 
bidder who got it, could not have taken place 
10 yean ago: Private Japanese buyers did 
not venture anywhere near such financial 
heights so far away from their beaten paths. 
Such a large and damaged piece was little 
more than a white elephant, rare but unde- 
sired. This has been changed by the sprout- 
ing of new museums with the art of ancient 
Egypt on their shopping lists. 


Their enthusiasm is catching and contami- 
nates the older institutions. It is doubtful 
that the portrait of a Hellenistic prince 
carved in Alexandria in the first century B.C. 
would have realized $40,700 a few years ago. 
This is a mere fragment. The back of the 
head, one ear and the nose are missing. True, 
the portrait is of extraordinary rigor. The 
quality of carving points to a Greek artist. 
The highly individualized features led Kere- 
sey to identify it as Ptolemy XIL while others 
have previously seen it as the portrait of 
Ptolemy VIE. The marble was acquired by 
the Boston Museum of Hue Arts. Such a laie 
piece in such poor condition would, again , 
have failed to stir enthusiasm a few years 
ago. It surprised even Sotheby’s as it doubled 
the high estimate. 

Nor was this an isolated case. A beautiful 
granite torso of a Prophet of Isis, datable to 
around 325-282 B.C., went up to S3620Q, 
paid by Heide Van Doren-Betz, of Van Do- 
ran Associates or San Francisco. Compared 
with that, the 582300 given by the same 
dealer for a wood figure of the god Osiris 
seems almost reasonable. Datable to the 
26th dynasty (664-525 B.C), the statue, 42 
inches (107 centimeters) high, retains the 
hieratic quality of earlier art. 

Only one among the more remarkable 
specimens of Egyptian art was relatively 
financially accessible. This is an eight-inch- 
higb fragment, a black schist torso of a man, 
once the upper part of a standing figure. 
Datable to the sixth century B.C, according 
to Keresey, it betrays, under the stylization 
inherited from ancient Egypt, the new search 
for expressiveness that came into Egyptian 
art with Westernization. This suggests that it 
might be more recent by a century or so. The 


face is an unforgettable portrait. Sold at 
Sotheby's New York cm Dec. 9. 1981 for 
S14300. it realized only S 13.200 this time. 
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A single piece of Egyptian jewelry of the 
Ptolemaic period went through the roof after 
intense competition. Elegant as it may be 
with its twisted extremities terminated with 
snake h eads , no one had expected it to virtu- 
ally double Sothebv's high estimate. It was 
sold for 537.400 to' Diana D. Brooks. Soth- 
eby's North American executive vice presi- 
dent, on b ehalf of a friend to whom she was 
speaking on the telephone. 

The enormous prices paid for the top lots 
of Egyptian an contrasted with the generally 
sober pace of the auction. Marble earrings 
did well, as in all recent sales. A headless 
figure described as that of a “goddess” done 
in the best Greek style of the first or second 
century went up to 515,950, mare than the 
high es timate but just about the price it 
would have made in any Paris spring sale. 

Among other works of art from the an- 
cient world, one object went through the 
roof — an Attic red-figure cup datable to 
about 480 B.G, which has been attributed by 
a world authority on the subject, J.D. Beaz- 
ley, to a painter called Douris. Formerly 
owned by the late Professor Jakob Rosen- 
berg of Cambridge. Massachusetts, it had 
long been on loan to the Fogg Art Museum. 
The distinguished Hellenist and Metropoli- 
tan Museum curator of Greek and Roman 
art. Dietrich von Bothmer, who studied un- 
der Beazley, was sitting in the front row* next 
to Marian True, curator of Ancient Art at 
the Paul Getty Museum, and their combined 
presence may have contributed to the phe- 
nomenal 545, 100 paid for the small piece. ■ 



Hensel and His Drawings of the Famous 


by Max WykesnJoyce 


I ONDON — The 19th century in Eu- 
rope was par excellence the era of 
the portrait drawing, and few por- 
-d traitists were more prolific than 
Wilhelm Hensel, a loan exhibition of whose 
society portraits from the Nationalgalerie, 
Bolin, is now at the Goethe Institute. 

Bora in 1794, at the age of 17 Hensel 
began his studies at the Berlin Academy, 
where he achieved an enormous reputation 
as a draftsman, which led to his early por- 
trayals of the famous — the agin g Goethe in 
1823, the poet Heine in 1829. . and the com- 
poser Mendelssohn, whose sister he later 
married. 


Portrait of Rachel by Hensel. 


Still seeking his fortune as an orthodox oil 
painter, Hensel first came to England in 
1837, the year of Queen Victoria’s corona- 
tion, and was bidden to show two of his large 
biblical oil paintings to the queen. 

Though the queen bought neither of them, 
her interest encouraged commissions from 
Lord Egerton and the duchess of Sutherland, 
and led to Hensel's return to England in 
1843. with a commission from the king of 
Prussia to paint a portrait of the baby Albert 
Edward. Prince of Wales (much later Ed- 
ward VII). a painting still in the royal collec- 
tion and loaned to the exhibition. 

At the same time Hensel made a number 
of pencil portraits of the prince, some of 
which are in the show, which is divided into 
five categories — die Hensel and Mendels- 


sohn families; British and German royals; 
the British pee ra ge, of which a typical exam- 
ple is that of Charles Stuart. Lord Blantyre. 
probably made in a relaxed moment when 
Lord Blantyre was at Carlsbad in 1856; 
British writers and artists, including the 
painter Joseph Severn, confidant of the poet 
John Keats; and German friends and others 
famous in the arts and sciences — the scien- 
tist Robert Bunsen, the pianist Ignaz Mos- 
cheles, the composer Franz Lisz t, the demon 
violinist Niocolo Paganini, and the French 
actress Elisa Felix, known as Rachel, drawn 
in Berlin in 1852. 

’* 19th-Century Society Portraits: Drawings 
by Wilhelm HenseL" * Goethe Institute. 50 
Princes Cate (Exhibition Road). London 
SW7, to June 21. 



Figure of Sekmet enthroned at Thebes, from the estate of John Lennon. 
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BOND STREET TERCENTENARY EXHIBITION 


“The Elegant Quarter 


Satinwood and Related Furniture 
1785 - 1810 ” 


W. R. HARVEY & CO. 

5 Old Bond Street, London W. 1. Tel: 01-499 8385 
3rd-21st June 1986 


VIENNA: 

•Historical Museum of the City of 
Vienna (tel: 42.8.W). 

— To Aug 31: Adolf Loos, interi- 
ors. 

•Museum of Applied An (tel: 
1156.96). 

— To June 8: An Nouveau Jewel- 
lay 1900-1925. 

— To Sept. 28:. “Loetz Glasses 
1895-1905.” 


BKHJUD 


LONDON: 

•Barbican Centre (tel: 638.41.41). 
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AUCTION SALES 



M c Stcphane DEURBERGUE 

Auctioneer 

19, Boulevard Montmartre - 75002 PARIS - Tel: 4261.36.50 


HOTEL DROUOT - PARIS 

9, Rue Drouot, 75009 PARIS 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1986 — ROOM 4 

DRAWINGS - ENGRAVINGS 


BONNARD - REVUE BLANCHE - GAUGUIN 


XlXfh CENTURY & MODERN PAINTINGS 


GOYA Franojeo 
Un chasseur ot son chan 
. Sepo wojh 20.2 X 14. 


GALLE GLASSWARE 


Experts: 

Messrs. J.-C. ROMAND - J.-P. CAMARD — B. de BAYSER 
Public viewing: 

Tuesday, June 24, from 1 1 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Catalog on request at the Office. 



— To July 20: Cecil Beaton: A 
retrospective of the photographer’s 
work. 

— To July 28: Feeling Through 
Form: Works by eight contempo- 
rary British sculptors. 

•Hayward Gallery (td: 92837.08). 
— To June 15: Falls the Shadow- 
Recent British and European AiL 
•Courtauld Institute (tel: 

387.03.70) . 

— To June 15: “The Hidden Face 
of Manet" investigates the artist’s 
working processes, via analysis of 
50 works. 

•Institute of Conte mp o rar y Histo- 
ry and Wiener Library (tel: 
636.7247). 

— June 10-July 8: The 1936 
Olympic Games in Hitler’s Germa- 
ny. 

• Royal Academy of Arts 
(734.90.52). 

— To June 29: “Alfred Gflbert: 
Sculptor of Eros”. 

•Tate Gallery (td: 821.13.13). 

— To July 20: Eight paintings by 
New York artist Terry Winters, 
i May 28-Aug. 31: Prints and sculp- 
ture. 1984-86, by Barry Flanagan. 
June 1 1-Aug. 10: Oskar Kokoschka 
(1886-1980): Over 200 paintings 
are exhibited in this retrospedtive 
marking the centenary of Kokosch- 
ka's birth. 

•Victoria and Albert Museum (td: 

589.63.71) . 

— To June 1: French 18tb Centu- 
ry Drawings. 

To June 1 : Design for British Dress 
and Furnishing Fabrics, 18th Cen- 
tury to the Present. 

To Aug. 31: American Potters To- 
day. 


MANET Edouard 
Tombouria. 


BORDEAUX: 

•Galerie des Beaux Arts. 

— To Aug. 25: Paintings and 
prints by Pierre Bonnard, including 
34 works from before 1910, rela- 
tively early in the artist's career. 


PARIS: 

•Centre Georges Pompidou (td: 
4177.1233). 

— To June 15: “Explosante 
Fixe”: Photography and Surreal- 
ism. Photographs by Man Ray. An- 
dre Kertesz. Hans BeDiner. Brassal 
— To June 18 — Ptiyphoaix 10, 
International poeuy, music, video 
and performing arts festival The 
event includes the participation of 
over 500 artists, musicians and po- 
ets. The festival’s artists exhibit 
thdr work, until June 18, at Galerie 
Lara Vincy, (47 rue de Seine 
75006). Poetry readings are to be 
hdd at the Pompidou Center (June 
11) and at cultural centers. 
•Galerie Sdunit (td: 42603636). 
— To July 19: French Masters of 
the 19th and 20th Century. 
•Grand Palais (td: 4261.54.10). 

— To June 30: Rembrandt to 
Vermeer Dutch paintings from the 
Mauritshuis museum -in The 
Hague. 

To June 16: “Rasa: The Nine Faces 
of Indian Art.” Sculpture, minia- 
tures from Indian private and pub- 
lic collections. 

•Louvre des Antiquaires (tel: 
419737.00). 

— To Sept 6: Three Centuries erf 
Spanish- American Gold and Silver 
Work, 17tb-19th centuries. 
•Mus6e Bourdelle (tel: 
45.48.6727). 

— To Sept 28: Arbit Blatas and 
the School of Paris. 

•Musee d’Art Moderne (tel: 
4723.6127). 

— To Sept 21: African and Oce- 
anic Masks and Sculpture: 110 
works from a private collection. 
•Music du Louvre (tel: 
42603926). 

— To June 9: A collection of 19th 
century pastels from the Louvre. 
•Mus6e du Luxembourg (tel: 
42342535). 

— To June 8: Italian painting of 
the 17th-18th centuries from the 
collections of the museums of 
northern France. 


BERLIN: 

•Academie der Kunst (tel: 
391.1031). 

— To June 16: Works by Belgian 
De Stijl artist Georges Vamonger- 
100(1886-1965). 

•Nationalgalerie: fid: 266.6). 

— To June 1: Retrospective of 
paintings (1962-85) by Gerhard 
Richter. 

•Staailiche Kunsthatle (tel: 
261.70.67). 

— To June 15: Paintings and 
drawings by East German artist 
Volker Stdanann. 


—To Oct 12: Futurismo-t Fuuir- — To June 30: 125 works by 
ismi. A comprehensive review of Claude Manet from collections 
the various aspects of the Futurist worldwide, 
movement. — ■ ■ 


Min VU 


THE NETHERLANDS 


UNITED STATES 


AMSTERDAM: 

•Rijksmuseum (td: 632121). 

— To Sept 9: French Graphic Art 
1860-1900: Etchings of the Impres- 
sionist school juxtaposed with 
works by lesser known artists. 
•Van Gogh Museum (tel: 
76.48.81). 

— To June 8: 90 Etchings by 
James McNeill Whistler from a pri- 
vate collection. 


DUSSELDORF: 

•Kunstmuseum (td: 89924.60). 
— To Oct The Passion: 60 Draw- 
ings by German expressionist Otto 
Pankok from the 1930s. 
•Stadunuseum (td: 899.61.70). 

— June 11 -Aug. 17: Paintings and 
drawings by Carl Barth (1896- 
197 6). 

HAMBURG: 

•Hamburger Kunsthalle (tel: 
24.825). 

— To June 8: “George Grosz in 
Berlin”: works by the German cari- 
caturist and social satirist (1893- 
1959). 

To June 29: German and Dutch 
Renaissance drawings (1445-1636) 
from the collection of the Ecokdes 
Beaux Arts in Paris. 


EINDHOVEN: 

• Van Abbemusenm (tel: 
(40).44.9231). 

— June 14-Nov. 9: The museum 
celebrates its 50th anniversary by 
exhibiting for the first time its en- 
tire collection of 1500 works of 
20th century art 


SCOTLAND 


EDINBURGH: 

•National Gallery (td: 5563921). 
— To July 13: Prints and water- 
colors by William Blake from the 
Gallery’s collection, including the 
series of 21 line engravings illus- 
trating the Bode of Job. 


SPAIN 


HANOVER. Sprengd Museum, 
(td: 16838.75) . 

— To June 22: Works by Carl 
Fredrik Reulerswird. 


NEW YORK: 

•Cooper- Hewitt Museum (td: 
860-6868). 

— To July 6: “La Nijinska — A 
Dancer's Legacy.” A tribute to 
choreographer Bratislava Nijin- 
ska. 

•Guggenheim Museum (tel: 

36035.00) . 

— To July 6: EnzoCucdn: Recent 
works are featured in the artist’s 
first major edribitian in the U.S. 
•Metropolitan Museum of Art (td: 
535.77.10). 

To June 22: “Gothic and Renais- 
sance Art in Nuremberg.* 270 
works in a variety of media. 
•Museum, of Modem An (td: 
708-94.00). 

To Aug. 19: Jasper Johns print ret- 
rospective. 

•Whitney Museum of American 
Art, at Philip Morris (tel. 
5703633). *,! 

— May 29-Aug.31: Shaker De-' 
sign: Textiles, tools, household ob- 
jects, and graphics from Shaker 
communities in the LLS. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 

•Museum of Modern Art (td: 

863.88.00) . 

— To June 28: Mark Rothko: 


BARCELONA: 

•Fundarion Joan Mir6, Parque de 


Works on paper. A retrospective of 
works from the late 1920s until the 


Momjuic (td: 329.19.16). 
— To June 29: Max Err 


ITALY 


HERVE-CHAYETTE 

LAURENCE-CALMELS 


COMMISSAIIEI MISEUII AIIOClK 


PARIS-NOU VEAU-PR.OUOT 


Sola men ID 

Monday June JOHi at 2 pm. 


M® Patrick DUMOUSSET 

Auctioneer 

14 Rue la Grange-Batelidre. 75009 Paris. Tab (1] 4770.8A03- 

HOTEL DROUOT, PARIS. 

9 rue Drouot. 75009 PAHS. 

Monday June 23 - Rooms 5 & 6. 

At 2 p.m.: FURNITURE AND OBJECTS, at 9 pjn.« PAINTINGS. 
Mr. Albert LE5PINASSE S ESTATE. 


GERMANY 


BONN: 

•Rhdnisdies 

633138). 


FLORENCE: 

•Museo Aiinari, Palazzo RuceDai. 
— To July 15: Ruskin’s Florence: 
Daguerrotypes of Tuscany and Ve- 
il eto from the Ruskin collection. 
•Palazzo Medici- Riccardi (td: 
5527.60). 

—To June 22: 80 etchings, span- 
ning the years 1904-1971, from the 
Picasso museum in Barcelona. 
•Palazzo StrozzL 
— To June. 16: 74 sculptural 
works by Degas. 

MILAN: 

•PadigUone d'Ane Coutempor- 


— To June 29: Max Erast retro- 
specitive includes 125 works by the 
painter. 

MADRID: 

•Biblioteca National, Picasso 
Show Rooms, (435.40.03). 

— To June 15: “Contrasts in 
Form,** representative works of 
20th century geometric abstract 
painting, 1910-1980. Includes 
works by Picasso, Delaunay, Po- 
pova, Malevitch, L&ger, Mondrian, 
Kandinsky, Le Corbusier. 
•Spanish Museum of Contempo- 
rary Art (td: 449.7130). 


works from the late 1920s until the 
artist’s death in 1970. 
WASHINGTON, D.C: 
•Hirshborn Museum (tel: 
3572700). 

— To July 6: A retrospective of 
the sculpture and worts on paper 
of California artist Robert Aroe- 
son. 

•National Gallery, (td: 737.4115). 

. — To June 15: “Ixmncssioaisia 
and Early Modem Pam ting": 41 t-‘ 


paintings, by Cizanoe, Gaugin, 
Monet, Matisse. Picasso. Renoir 
and van Gogh, from Moscow’s 
Pusltin museum and the Hermitage 
in Leningrad. 
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DOONESBURY 


anea (tel: 78.46.88). 

— To July 7: Eight Italian Paint- 
ers, 1952-54. Afro, BiroOi. Corpora, 
Moreni, Morlotti, Santomaso, Tur- 
cato, Vedova. 

To July 7: Worts from the years 
1921-75, by Fausto Pirandello, and 
Alberto Savinio, dating from 1925- 

ROME: 

• A c adem ia di Franda, Villa Medi- 
ci (tel: 67.6.11). 

— To June 15: A collection of 
traditional and ceremonial African 
sculpture. 

VENICE: 

•Palazzo Ducal (td: 24931). 

— To July 20: “Venice and the 
Defense of the Levant, Lepanto to 
Candia (1570-1670)." 

•Palazzo Fortuny (td: 70.09.95). 

— To June 29: The photography 
of Ansd Adams. 

•Palazzo Grassi. (td: 710.71 1) 



Fantastic Art 

R em a r fa M o oolecaonotppanaseiuones 
NataAe. OWmono. etc., camera) on Via 

— memesof Dealhand 

*» Fanastc (team’s 
heads skeletons 
chionlan animals, 
deamons andetwne- 
ras Araaftdod ser- 
pents and cfcegons m 
wood and bronze 
Euopean Vantes 


MODERN PAINTINGS 

BOUDIN - COROT - DERAIN - DUFY - VAN DONGEN - JONGK3ND 
KJSUNG - LEGS! - MARQUET - MONET - ME1Z1NGER - RB'IOIR 
SIGNAC - SISLEY - UTRILLO - VLAMINCK. 


— To June 15: High Society in the 
Federal Republic: Photographs by 
Heriinde Koelbl 1979-1985. 


Collector's Guide 


ART DECO SILVERWARE 

By Puiforcat and T&tard Frtres. 

CERAMICS FROM THE CHINA DYNA5TK5 

HAN - WS - TANG - SONG - YUAN - MING - TSING. 


TCHELUCHEW 


AROiAIC BRONZES FROM THE TCHEOU AND MING DYNASTIES 


HARD STONES - SCULPTURES 

CESAR - LOBO - RICHER - RODIN 


IcotecsanolMr.P. 


Experts 

Ms JasaneScfuibnarm 
Jfl rue de Greneae 

75007 Par&FT)0np(ll 42223528 
Mr Henn- douce Ravser 
56 tss rue des Sans-Pttes 
7500B Pan* Phone (it 45 48 86 24 


XVI IHli CENTURY FURNITURE AND OBJETS D’ART 

Soma of them stomped by BOUDIN and ROUSSEL 

LARGE COUECTION OF FURNITURE BY JU1B LELEU 

Be dr oom - living-roam - dining-room - furniture objeb d’Art - lamps - rugs. 
EXPSn5-. Man. Robert MARTIN - PWSppe CEZANNE - Guy and TWry FORTIER. 

G. de Forttmervauh'r office- J. MGNNAJF - E. FORTIER - Ph. SSKET - O. LE PUB. raid 
LM. PRAQU1N - JJ». CAMARD. 

Public triewng Saturday June 21 from 1 1 am. to 6 pm. 


A Unique Collection 
from the Artists’s Estate 
by appointment only 


HICHAHD NATHANSON 

Td: London (01) 788 2718 


HAVE A GREAT WELL, I 
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8pm 


>1 RUE ROSSINI. 7SD0S MRIS - TELEPHONE <l) tJ TO II S* 


Art Exhibitions & Auction Sales 

appears every Saturday 


===== ATTENTION: " 

MUSEUMS, FOUNDATIONS, COLLECTORS 

VERY IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF 

ICONS for sale 

14th to 17th century 

Arose reply to, Box 034524, bden w it i o md Hartdd Tribuna, 
— — 63 Long Axrm. London, WC2E 9JH, England. - 
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Le Cid’s 350 Years 
in Performance 


by Thomas Quinn Curtiss 


P ARIS— Of aUdre plays, classic and 

contemporary, in the French reper- 
tory, none has aroused more lasting 
audience appreciation than Cor- 
neille’s “Le Gd, w which was first performed 
350 years ago. 

Its history is imposing evidence of its 
' enduring popularity. It entered the repertory 
of the ComMie-Fran^aise in the first week of 
that company's existence, in 1680, and suc- 
ceeding generations of the troupe’s members 
have played it 1,625 tunes, while thousands 
of actors and actresses have been doing it on 
other boards for more than three centuries. 

In the post-World War II era the legend- 
ary Girard Phllipe won his threatrical spurs 
as its dashing superman, and his recitations 
of its tirades, some tender and some thunder- 
ing, have been preserved in recordings to be 
taught as histrionic training. Hus season it 
achieved its longest run of consecutive per- 
formances at the Tb&tre du Rood-Point, 
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Francis Huster as Le Cid. 


Bngbto bound 


where the rising star, Francis Huster, direct- 
ed and took its leading role, with the veter- 
ans Jean Marais as the bewhiskered patri- 
arch and Jean- Louis Barrault as the 
m ag an i m ous monarch in support. This en- 
gagement, just concluded and to be resumed 
next season by public demand, filled the 
theater nightly to emerge as the prime 
achievement of the Paris tneatf y season. 

William Dean Howells once remarked 
that Americans prefer tragedies with happy 
endings. So do the French — at least on 
occasion — as Corneille was aware.. 

As a young banister in Roues, where he 
was bom 380 years ago— on June 6, 1606— 
Pierre Corneille was converted from the law 
to the theater by a visit the Tbtttre du 
Marais troupe paid to the town. In his spare 
hours he penned farces and on e of these. 
“Maite,** be submitted to the company, 
which obligingly performed it in Paris. It was 
his study of the prolific Spanish dramatist, 
Lope de Vega, and of GtaUfen de Castro's 
chronicles of Spain's hero, that in- 

spired him to write “Le Gd.” 

The Aristotelian diem™ that a drama 
must transpire in a single locality during a 
single day ruled French dramaturgy at tHat 
time. To restrict his rampaging romance Jo 
the sacred law of dramatic unities was a 
problem that he strained to solve. Here was a 
truly Co meffli an dilemma. 

In bis play Rodrigue, betrothed to Chi- 
mine, is forced into a dud with her father 
and days him. He escapes punishment by 
repelling the invading Moorish army and cm 
his return is greeted at the court as his 
country's savior, while his fianefc demands 
his death for the slaying of her father. A sub- 
plot troubles him further, but before the 
final curtain he is promoted to the nobility, 
pardoned and married to his lady love — all 
this within 24 hours. 

It was Proust’s contention that every great 
work of art inevitably contains a broad 
streak of the ridiculous and therefore hke a 
strong face, is easy to caricature. Certainly 
this masterpiece defies cool reasoning, logic 
and plausibility again and again. Spectators 
of the 17th century, Hke spectators today, 
must have wondered why, after Chirotae has 
demanded Rodrigue's execution, he still in- 
sists on marrying her. 

Scene after scene in the text foreshadows 
the modem theater of the absurd with its 
inexplicable incidents. It does not echo 
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Jean Marais in anguish as Don Diegue in Huster’s production of Le Cid 

Greek tragedy, with its sense of predestined The cardinal inaugurated a campaign 
doom hovering over the dramatis personae, against the work, ordering his pedantic and 
It is a paean to the spirit of youth, free and envious staff to condemn the drama on 
unafraid, impatient for love, adventure and grounds of taste, morals and composition. j 
the fray, confident of its mvindbility. Richelieu fancied hmmdf as an artist and ' 

The initial performance dazzled its pre- a critic of infalli ble jud gmen t He was anx- 
miere audie nce and Corneille was famous ious to regiment the arts as wdl as his court- < 
overnight. However, Cardinal Richelieu, trymen. He was a thwarted playwright him- 
who had founded the Acadimie Fran^aise to self and no thing of Me u crcative" endeav ors i 
guide literature as he guided the nation, has survived, tho ugh as a personality play- < 
disapproved. The play did not subscribe to wrights have made use of him Hie Is the [ 
Aristotle’s rules despite the limiting of its villain in “The Three Musketeers,** received j 
feverish action to one locality and one day. more gentle consideration from Lord Lytton 
Its extravagant story, bulging with storm in “The Conspiracy,” and the unkindest cut t 
and stress, failed to fit the traditional frame, of all, thanlrx to the Legion of Decency, t 



when be was deprived of his prince-of-the- 
church robes in a Hollywood movie. 

He continued to bedevil CorndUe, who 
returned to Rouen to write plays in peace. 
But he did permit Corneille's election to the 
Academe, a gesture of truce rather than a 
pardon. 

After the mighty stateman's death Pope 
Urban vm declared: “If there be a God 
Cardinal Richelieu will have much to answer 
for. If there be none, why he lived a success- 
ful Me.” 

There is a curious history concerning his 
remains that suggests macabre drama. The 
cardinal was buried in a marble tomb in the 


Brigitte Engwgnd 

. chapel of the Sorbonne. During the Revolu- 
tion, the grave was rifled and a butcher boy 
stole his embalmed head It had many ad- 
ventures, but in this century it was pur- 
chased from its last collector and now, reat- 
tached, lies at rest. Here is stuff for some 
surrealistic dramatist, prehaps ArrabaL 
There is a French saying, “As beautiful as 
the Cid,” which attests to Corneille’s immor- 
tality. He wrote the first great French drama, 
a passion-tossed tale of lovers who challenge 
impossible odds and conquer all The sweet 
music of youth’s daring and triumph is wel- 
comed by each generation in turn. Thai is the 
secret of “Le Gd" ■ 


Surrealists in Paris 


by Michael Gibson 

P ARIS — Andrf Breton, Hans Are, Victor 
Brauner and Alberto Giacometti all died 20 
years ago. in 1966. Throughout the preceding 
46 years, Breton had been the acknowledged 
leader of the Surrealist movement. Brauner and Gia- 
cometti had been part of it, and Arp, originally a 
Dadaist, had been a sympathizer. 

A number of artists have continued working in the. 
Surrealist vein since Breton's demise, but the world 
was changing fast in the 1960s and the upheavals of 
1968 seem to mark a point at which the tectonic plates 
of shifting mentalities momentarily settled into a new 
position. So 20 years can be considered a lapse of time 
sufficient to begin taking stock. The Surrealist exhibi- 
tion in Marseille affords an opportunity of doing so, 
and so does the smaller but equally interesting one 
presented in Paris by Artcurial. 

The show includes the predictable selection of Dali, 
Miri, Masson, Tanguy, Ernst, Matta and Lam, along 
: with less familiar works by younger or less known 
• members of the movement. It also presents an interest- 
s ing selection of documents and objects that belonged 
to Breton, the central figure of this exhibition, as well 
• as of the book by lost Pierre, which lent the show its 
j title and serves as catalog. 

i Recurrent patterns only appear in h indsight And 
"v one of the dominant patterns of 20th-centuiy ait has 
been the stubborn attempt, apparent in all the art 
movements of the lost ccd tuiy, to find a modus vivendi 
with the “rationalist'' world view or, more exactly, to 
preserve the purely poetic and cultural values in the 
face of a new mentality that had no use for them. 

At the end of the ’l9th century, the Symbolists, 
confronted with th is same problem, bad withdrawn 
into a private sanctum. The Futurists rejected this 
solution in 1909 and rushed headlong into the indus- 
trial age, determined to find a cure in the disease itself. 
A 1946 statement by Breton shows that his movement 
was, in effect, grappling with the same problem: “The 
onlv way a European artist of the 20th century can 
correct the effects of rationalism and utilitarianism 
which have dried up the springs of inspiration, is to 
reium to the so-called primitive vi ew— a synthesis of 
sensory perception and mental representation." 
Breton's debatable notion of a remedy — the “re- 


turn to the “primitive’ view” — was originally derived 
from experiments he bad conducted in automatic 
writing in 1919, and hinged rather idiosyncratically on 
the recent “discovery" of the unconscious by Freud. 

It iwiphed a qnasi-sbamamstic attempt to eaplore 
this new realm (“the real workings of thought”) with 
the instruments of poetry and art. The venture was not 
without some genuine psychological risk. Breton had a 
Strong intuition of what constituted the aura of a work 
of an. He had a collection of “primitive” objects and 
during the Surrealists’ stay in New York he occasion- 
ally enjoyed getting his disciples to discover the Snaik- 
like “Surrealist object” in same shop window — a test 
which also served to gauge their worthiness of bring 
members of the Surrealist movement 

But he failed to perceive a truth that was obvious to 
the 11th-century Islamic philosopher, sd-GbazaH: 
‘There is no hope in rearming to a traditional faith 
after it has once been abandoned, since the essential 
condition in the holder of a traditional faith is that he 
should not know he is a traditionalist." A return to the 
“primitive" might have appeared to be a solution at 
that time — it was impossible nonetheless for the 
reason given by al-Gbazali. But other ways exist. - 

Basically, Breton’s assumptions reflect a perception 
of the symbolic import of all good art of the past Tins 
sort of symbolism was of course more Bum a mere 
conventional code, it served to give utterance to con- 
ceptions and statements about man's place in the 
world — the desirable goals of his actions and the 
nature of the ultimate Good. This is the essence of 
culture: It validly deals with purpose whereas science 
is validly oonoemed with cause. 

Breton felt that artshould present (ate with a 
powerful emotional fascination and indeed a disquiet- 
ing and hypnotic quality. He sought a m ag i cal intensi- 
ty that was assumed to be present in non- Western art, 
and which found tragic expression, for instance, in the 
tortured conceptions of Antonin Artaud, the writer, 
artist and actor, who spent all but two of the last 11 
years of his life in a psychiatric clinic. But the symbolic 
language of culture is of a quite different sot from the 
symbolic language of the psyche, which interests the 
psychoanalyst Failure to understand this difference 
has led a number of art critics to the mistaken conclu- 
sion that art can be regarded as a dream m ad e flesh, 
thunks to which it becomes possible to diagnose the 
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Surrealists, masked, in 1961. 

artist's problems. But these are nobody's concern but 
the artist’s, and such a procedure also deprives one of 
all that is realty specific to art. 

AD symbols yielded up by the uncansdoos (in 
dreams, for instance), express things that have been 
repressed and forgotten — things that are no longer 
conscious. Cultural symbols, however, have a different 
usefulness since they do not refer to past experience 
but to values and expectations touching upon the 
future, hence to things that are not yet conscious. That 
culture deals with exquisite intimations and indeter- 
nrinate promises of this sort also accounts for its 
recourse to myth and symbol. Mathematics uses sym- 
bds to desi gnate quantities that have not yet been 
determined Culture uses its own symbols to refer to 
qualities that remain ro be defined The patterns thus 
afforded by the symbolic order of any culture allow 
those who partake' of it to live in reference to a fullness 


of significance, and of poetic intensity too, which all 
the more serious Western artists throughout this cen- 
tury have been striving to attain or to justify. 

Viewed in retrospect, the merits of Surrealism reside 
in the way h kept the door open. It is difficult to visit 
an exhibition like the one at Artcurial, an interesting 
sampling of all the major Surrealists' work, without 
regarding it as a collection of peculiarpcrspectives and 
strange objects — some of them, Hke Jean Benoit’s 
artificially “magical” leather tabemade containing an 
authentic shrunken head very strange indeed But it 
would be more appropriate to consider them as the 
incidental trace left by a company of people who, with 
Breton in the lead, tackled the most crucial cultural 
issue of this century and, failing to solve h, at least 
kept the issue alive to tins day. 

“ L’Aventure SurriaHste Amour tTAndri Breton,” 
Artcurial, 9 Avenue Matignon, Paris 8, to Aug. 3. ■ 


INTERNATIONAL 
ART EXHIBITIONS 


PAMS 

— GALERIE FANNY GUIlLON-LAFFAiULE — 

133, Boulevard Haussmann 75008 Paris. Tel.: 45.63.52.00 

SERGE POLIAKOFF 

The years between 1950-1960 

May 27 -July 12, 1986 


GALERIE LEIF STAHLE 

Cour Detepme 

37, rue de Charonne 75011 Paris -T6L 48.07.2478 


OLIVIER DEBRE 


INDIAN INK 

FROM MAY 21 TO JULY 12, 1986 


GALERIE BRUNO RACT-MADOUX 

4, rue de Miromesnil, 7500S PARIS - Tel. 42,65.86.32 

ALAIN DE CONDE 

May 22 - June 30 


GALERIE MERMOZ 



PRE-COLUMBIAN ART 

_6, Rue Jean-Menhoz, 75008 PARIS. Tel.: 43J9.82.44 


Myth Continued from page 9 

South and not pretiring up the Reconstruction South. 

More than any of these flaws, though, the popularity of “Gone With 
the Wind" may have occasioned criticism cm the grounds that any book 
so loved by so many, numerous critics have apparently thought, can be no 
more than a hcaw-breathing potboiler unworthy of senous notice. For 
me. however, what makes a good novel isagpod story well idd ■ -a story, 
moreover, that means something to the reader a narrative that grips and 
informs, not as pedagogy but as enlargement of undeijandmg. _ 
The s ton of how Scarlett O'Hara survives the Civil War and its 
aftermath — how she overcomes poverty, violence, sexual and social 
harriers, ifcecollape of a ramiliar world, to prosper materially but ,at high 
personal cost in a new and harsh environment — js more tiunan 
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a man, if he shall gain the whole world and «** tasam somr 
NoT AmSwiSi! even when she loses Rhett just as she finally 
understands she wants him most, is ever Iks than mdomrtaWe. “She 
S hadL She knew she could. There W l new been a man 

mmmwm 

a hiik stilled, as Mitchell’s dialogue - efflecaBy for 
that speech is a tmie su to respond to such a 

^^^»^^>^“ wtomTCihotforec “ 

■L’ the more. vlUtVi the Wind" are endlessly 


*od detailed, the inetdents w* ' ** A . ^ narrative standard? How 

ny dot, the novel mttj , ^J?^^S«andmg of things? 
stray inform and ^“Patriotic Gore": "Having 

Vthoo offered a rather gained answer m r* 


Clark Gable and Vivien Leigh as Rhett and Scarlett. 

devastated the feudal South, the Northerners wanted to be told of its 
glamour, of its old-time courtesy and grace. ... A rush of industrial 
development had cone at the cod of the war, and the cities of the North 

and die West, now the scene of so much energetic ent e r p ri s e w hich 
rendered them uglier and harsher, were losing theirold amenities: and the 
Northerners warned, besides, a lrttle to make it up to the South for their 
wartime vituperation. They took over the Southern myth and themselves 
began to revd in iL Dris acceptance was to cuhninaie in “Gone With the 
Wind,” the enormous success of which novd mal« a curious counterbal- 
ance to that of “Unde Tom’s Cabin." 

Wdl, the “Southern myth" certainly is a presence in the American 
psyche — the idea that in the antdbdl&m South there had been, as Rheq 
Butler puis it in his parting scene with Scarlett, "the clannishness of 
families, honor and security, roots that go deep ... the calm dignity 
that life can have when it’s lived by gende folks, the genial grace of days 
that are gone." 

That myth persists, and strikes a chord in a people divided almost from 


Frankly My Dear, I Don’t 
Give a Damn! 

the start between the Jeffersonian ideal of an agrarian America free of the 
infections of big cities and large commerce, and the insatiable drive for 
industry, money, power. These polar views — south and north, so to 
speak — came to symbolize the opposing sides in the Civil War as well as 
the conflicting interests of Americans generally. Never mmd the reality 
behind the myth, or that to the extent such a South ever existed it rested 
on human slavery; the enduring popularity of “Gone With the Wind," it 
seems to me, owes less to the Southern myth itself than to the sense of loss 
the myth inevitably inspires. 

Margaret Mitchell told ILL. Latham that die had wanted to write 
about “people who fought things through to gnert stS, as wdl as those who 
went down valiantly in the struggle, or who managed just to exist — 
Georgians who did come through, and Georgians who didn't " And in the 
novd she produced, the characters like Scarlett O’Hara who did “come 
through” suffered perhaps the greatest losses —not only loved ones, a 
way ofHfe, an old, prehaps imagined security, but a sense of themselves. 
In those hard years of war and reconstruction, sudi losses were definable, 
even perhaps measurable. In our time, loss may not be so wdl under- 
stood, but the sense of loss — of youth, of innocence, of faith, of 
confidence, of the hope for a better tomorrow that will surely come, of 
something ineffable we thought we had aright to expect— is at the heart 
of American life. 

That’s why “Gone With the Wind” touches us so deeply, and has 
through the decades, and probably will continue to do so. That’s what it 
means to us. For the idea of loss is also at the heart of the novd. Ifs 
harder for most of us than it was for Scarlett O’Hara to believe that 
“tomorrow is another day,” that somehow, tomorrow, we can recover 
what we've paid oat — that, as she told herself about Rhett, surely she 
could “think of some way to get him bade." It may be that few of us have 
Scarlett’s win, her irrepressible spirit. But prehaps too, the sense of loss 
within us is die greater, the will to recover the weaker, because we cannot 
as certainly know what it is that’s been lost in our America. ■ 

This was adapted by The New York Times Book Review from the 
introduction to the Book-of -the-Momh Chib's forthc om ing anniversary 
edition of “Gone With the Wind" by Margaret MiuheTL 
Tom Wicker is on die staff iff the New York Times 
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Special News Report 


Atlanta: New Face of the South 


If 


history 


At a Glance 


j 1845fChyb]Vaai£!d 
For a Railroad Link 

The name Atlanta, a reference to 
Western and Atlantic Railroad, is given 
to the site of the southern terminus of 
a rautink to the North, The city is set to 
j become the principal inland transpor- 
ts tation center of the Old South. 

| 1864: Civil War Brings 
Defeat, Destruction 

• On Sept. 2. 1864. Federal troops take- 
■ over the city. By November, much has 
j been burned, and General W. T. Sber- 
j ^ iuan leaves on his “march to the sea." 

1895: Oty Rises Again 

After the Civil War. Atlanta epito- 
mizes the spirit of the New South, advo- 
1 eating reconciliation with the North to 
restore busi- 
ness. A black edu- 
cator. Booker 
T. Washington, 
urges blacks to 
seek economic se- 
curity before 
political or social 
equality. Other 
blacks rqect 

Washington this approach. 


?.968: King Is Boned 

On April 9, 1968. Martin Luther King 
Jr„ the assassinated leader of the Sou th- 
em Christian Leadership Conference, 
is buried after a funeral that draws thou- 
sands of mourners to the city. 

1973: Atlanta Elects 
First Black Mayor 

In October, 1973. Atlanta becomes 
the first major city in the South to elect a 
black mayor, Maynard H. Jackson. 

1986: Tara Remembered 

Atlanta gets a "Gone With the Wind" 
museum on the 50th anniversary of Mar- 
garet Mitchell's book. 




f Too Busy to Hate ’ 


An outdoor cafe at the Peachtree Center. 


City Finds Racial Harmony Pays Off 


By Art Harris 


A TLANTA — A Chinese journalist, ex- 

ploring racial progress in this 

A % booming capital of the New South, 
A. JL was somewhat taken aback on a 
recent cumin g to a popular restaurant set in a 
converted slave quarters. A young black boy, 
the menu board about his neck, began chant- 
ing dinner items. Soon, a black waitress, all 
gussied up in plantation-chic a la Prissy in 
"Gone With The Wind,” served up fried 
chicken, col lard greens and com bread, tasty 
regional specialties. 

“I’m afraid he thinks you're a slave," said 
the host, as the bemused waitress tried to 
unravel cultural confusion by confessing her 
generous wage: $12 an hour, which included 
lips. Now the visitor was doubly perplexed. 
Imagine, slaves making so much money. 

“We make nice money, we make nice tips,” 


laughed Jo Ann Trimble, 35. “But this isn't 
about slavery. This is about freedom." 

Of course.' Aunt Fanny’s Cabin is pure Tara 
time warp in the Dixie suburbs, fantasy in 
Magnolialand, where the South is finally 
learning to laugh at itself and bury old taboos 
in a city that bills itself as “too busy to hate." 

The slogan was launched by the Chamber 
of Commerce in the turbulent 1960s to toot 
the racial harmony Atlanta enjoyed when oth- 
er Southern cities were erupting in violence 
over school desegregation. If nothing else, 
Atlanta remains a proud city obsessed with its 
image, and its leaders, black and while, always 
believed that thrashing out conflicts across a 
table beat the streets. 

Indeed, Atlanta likes to boast that it did its 
integrating peacefully, with leaders of both 
races concurring that riots would be bad for 
commerce in a forward-thinking city that one 
political cynic calls "too greedy to be stupid." 
Somehow, it held together during the tense 


1960s, the black political takeover of the 
1970s and the recent series of murders of 28 
black children. Prosperity was always the bot- 
tom line. 

“There was an understanding between 
black leaders and the downtown business es- 
tablishment that good race relations were 
good for business." said John Lewis, a city 
councilman and a black civil rights hero once 
beaten on an Alabama marrh 

And now that blacks like Mr. Lewis wield 
the political power in this majority blade city, 
the driving force in Atlanta remains enlight- 
ened self-interest, with Mayor Andrew Young 
playing dual roles as cheerleader and referee, 
even as he preaches a gospel of boosterism, 
unfettered growth and golden opportunity. 

■ "My job," he said, "is to see that whites get 
some of the power and blacks gel some of the 
money." As the second black mayor, he is 

Continued on page 14 


A Bustling Metropolis 
Obsessed With Future 


Atlantans seem 
determined not to 
let differences get 
in the way 
of progress. 


By William E. Schmidt 

A TLANTA — When state highway en- 
gineers set out seven years ago, the 
A % $1 J-biflion project to widen Adan- 
X JL la’s freeways was the biggest of its 
kind in the United Stales, a one-time fix 
designed to undog a road system that this 
booming Southern capital had badly out- 
grown. 

Now, even before the work has been fin; 
ished, crews will have to start some of it over. 
Not only must they widen, again, one grid- 
locked stretch of a suburban freeway, but the 
Atlanta Gty Council recently endorsed a con- 
troversial plan to build another 6-mile (9.6- 
(riloraeier) expressway spur to relieve growing 
traffic pressure on the city's prosperous nartb- 
ade. 

Like the construction crane and the wreck- 
ing ball the highway detour sign has replaced 
the dogwood blossom as a kind of contempo- 
rary symbol of Atlanta, the financial, com- 
mercial and political heart of the New Sooth. 
Since 1960, the population of the 15-county 
Atlanta metropolitan area has more than dou- 
bled, to 2.4 milli on residents. The Atlanta 
Regional Council says that it will reach three 
million before the end of the century. 

Atlanta's growth has been fueled not only 
by its evolution as the crossroads of the South, 
the historical intersection of important rail 
and road and airline routes, but also by a 
long-standing determination among its civic 



and political leadership not to let the region's 
abiding racial differences get in the way of 
prepress. 

In the 1950s and 1960s, when the civil rights 
movement was challenging the old order 
across the Sooth, Atlanta called itself “the city 
too busy to hate." With the help of local 
blacks like the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King 
Jr., civic leaders set out to dismantle (he legal 
barriers of segregation with little of the dis- 
ruption and none of the violence that oc- 
curred elsewhere m the region. 

The gospel that preached accommodation 
rather than confrontation worked some pow- 
erful truths. While police set dogs on demon- 
strators in Bir mingham, Alabama, recalled 
Mayor Andrew Young, Atlanta’s leaders were 
buying up the land to build what soon became 
the nation's second busiest airport. 

Atlanta is not color-bfmd. Because many 
whites have fled the city, it is now blacker ana 
poorer than it was a generation ago; blacks 
make up two-thirds of the city's population. 
The school system has only 7 percent white 
enrollment among its 67,000 pupils. Neigh- 
borhoods are, for the most part, segregated: 
Blacks live to the south and the west of the 
center dty T whites to the north and east. And 
as much as 28 percent of the population is 
below the poverty line. 

Still, the dty has become for blacks a kind 
of national bacon of political and economic 
opportunity, a place where racial tendons 

Continued on page 14 
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Dramatic Developments 
OnThe International Business Front 



In the increasingly complex world 
of business, very few activities are 
more demanding than the financ- 
ing and developing of multi-faceted 
real estate projects. 

Yet that is the primary thrust 
of The Fortman Companies. And 
through three decades of wide- 
ranging experience, we’ve been 
able to create a striking series of 
significant projects. 

Each is distinctly differ- 
ent, because every Portman 
development must 
contribute positively 
to the individual com- 
munity it serves; it 
must establish an 
environment which 
is responsive to the 


Northpork Jtiwn Center. Atlanta. Mixed-use devel- 
opment in Mcnh Atlanta. ttWf include nearly 3 million sq ft. 
of office space: a high-fashion retail mall of 500.000 sq. ft.: 
and a 545-room luxury hotel with conference center. 

everyday, human needs of 
local people. 

However, there is also one 
overall architectural approach 
expressed in virtually all of our 
developments: they embody 
mixed -use features, which most 


In addition to the projects 
highlighted here, we've completed 
others 


frequently combine hotel/living 
space, office space and retail space 
The result? Spectacular, 

Manna Square. Singapore. Mixed- ‘j. 
use development cuvenng 33 acres of 
reclaimed land. 5 hotels mailing 2.CU36 
rooms and managed by 5 different 
companies. 835.000 
sq ft. of multi- 
level retail space. 





westin Bowvenzure Hotel 
Los Angeles. Bus combination 
1 . 500 -room convention hotel ami 
retail center has served as a catalyst 
for the revitalization of downtown 
'Los Angeles. Surrounding property 
values find commercial activity have 
increased every year since the project 
opened in 1977. 



cost- efficient, yet 
people -oriented 
environments 
which succeed 
both architecturally 
and monetarily. 


Shanghai Centre. Shanghai. This 2 million sq. 
ft mixed-use complex is rhe largest foreign 
investment project in the People's Republic 
pfCmna. It includes 700-room hotel: large 
exhibition space : housing: office space: 
retail shops: UOQO-seat mulnfunetional 
theater. Scheduled completion. 1989. 

n such diverse loca- 
tions as Brussels, New York, 
Hong Kong, San Francisco and 
more. 

Peachtree Center. Atlanta. 

Our flagship mixed-use development: began 
in J 96 i still evolving todity. at wry center of 
downtown Atlanta. Includes 6 office towers: 

3 hotels tf. 400 rooms j: J 8 miRion 
sq.ft of apparel and merchandise 
wh-yesalc centers. re?n;i 
space: resteurwrrs. mwr- 
connccttngaerai 
all totalling over 10 million 
sq.ft. 


Capital Square, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. 

1 5-acre mixed-use project totalling aver 3.3 million sq. ft.: 

4 office towers: 587-mom hotel: 421.000 sq. ft. retail center: 
28-story apartment tower. Its 10-year phased construction plan 
began in 1985. Architect John Portman & Associates. 

We always remain eager to dis- 
cuss innovative projects anywhere 
in the world. So if you’re envisioning 
a dramatic development on your 
own business horizon, contact: Hal 
Barry or A.J. Robinson, The Portman 
Companies, Suite 201, 225 Peach- 
tree St., NE, Atlanta, GA 30303. Or 
phone: (404) 688-7541. 

Telex: 542786 
JPAATL. 



The Portman Companies 
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Transportation Hub ■ Business Growth 


Metropolis 
Obsessed 
With Future 

Continued from page 13 

have not been as barbed as they have been, for 
example, in Chicago. Detroit or Boston. 

“Race is still a problem in Atlanta,” said 
Mr. Young, who is serving his second term as 
mayor. “But the difference in Atlanta is that 
we admit it. we talk about it, and we deal with 
it on top of the table.” 

While the city’s skyline of glass and steel 
skyscrapers does not seem so different from 
those of Dallas or Denver or any of the other 
new citadels of the Sunbelt economy, there is 
much about the city that remains enduringiy 
Southern. 

In its manners and customs, just like the 
cadence of its language, the dry still moves to 
the rhythms of the South, which remains, after 
all, the nation's most intensely regional expe- 
rience. 

The mythology of the Old South gives fla- 
vor to the city. Conventioneers and visitors 
still arrive in search of Tara, the fictional 
plantation estate that will be celebrated this 
month when Atlanta marks the 50th anniver- 
sary of the publication of “Gone with the 
Wind,” the epic novel by Atlantan Margaret 
MilchelL 

But like the old apartment blocks on Peach- 
tree Street that fall to make way for new office 
towers, the prevailing mood in Atlanta some- 
times seems to evince little patience for the 
dry’s past. 

W ’ith its ^leek rapid transit trains 
and booming convention trade 
(the rity is angling for both the 
Republican and Democratic con- 
ventions in 1 988), Atlanta is more than just 
Coca-Cola these days. It is a aty obsessed 
with progress, where the local heroes indude 
Ted Turner, the brash entrepreneur whose 
Cable News Network has redefined television 
news, and John C. Portman Jr, the architect 
who gave new meaning to the notion of inner 
space by creating hotels with soaring atriums 
and glass bubble elevators. 

The most dramatic growth has occurred 
outside the aty limits of Atlanta, which 
counts only about 450,000 residents, or about 
a fifth of the metropolitan population. To the 
northeast of the rity, Gw inne tt County is the 
fastest growing community in the narinn 
population of 251,000 larger by more than 50 
percent than just five years ago. 

Last year alone, across the Atlanta metro- 
politan area, 226 new companies moved in 
and announced plans to build 515 projects 
worth SI2J billion. In 1984, there were 
100,000 new jobs added in the area, 9 percent 
more than 1983. Last year, there were 78,000 
new jobs created, and unemployment this 
spring stands at only 4.4 percent. 


WILLIAM R SCHMIDT is chief of The New 
York Times bureau in Atlanta. 




A Prosperous 


By Jan Jaben 


Atlanta Hartsfield International Airport: The connection for 966 foreign-based companies in Georgia. 

The South’s Gateway to World 


By Maria Saporta 


A TLANTA — Once a parochial South- 
era town, Atlanta has matured into 

/ A a thriving center of international 
•L A. commerce serving the southeastern 
United States. 

In only a decade, Atlanta has blossomed 
into a city with 28 foreign- based banks. 51 
weekly trans-Atlantic flights and hundreds of 
international companies. 

On July 2. the dty will get its first direct air 
connection to the Far East when Japan Air 
Lines begins flights between Atlanta and To- 
kyo with a refueling stop in Seattle. The dty's 
leaders believe the Japanese connection will 
round out its role as an international business 
center. 

In addition, the Atlanta-based Delta Air- 
lines is a leading contender to win rights to fly 
to Tokyo. The U.S. Department of Transpor- 
tation is expected to decide later this summer 
whether Delta can have five weekly flights 
from Atlanta to Tokyo via Portland. Oregon, 
beginning in the fall. 

“With the direct flights to Tokyo, I think 
the new growth area will be the Far East 
connection," said Tom Harrold, an Atlanta 
attorney who works solely with international 
business diems. “Thai wall include not only 
Japan, but Korea running a close second. And 
a lot of passive investment will come out of 
Hong Kong and trading opportunities will 
come out of Singapore and Indonesia." 

Japan Air Lines selected Atlanta largely 
because of the existing Japanese presence in 
Atlanta and the state of Georgia. State offi- 
rials claim that Georgia has more Japanese 
companies than any state other than Califor- 


nia. And recently, Japanese investment in 
Georgia has accelerated. 

In late May, Matsushita Electric Industrial 
Co. Ltd. announced plans to build a $20- 
million plant manufacturing car audio equip- 
ment in the south metropolitan area of Atlan- 
ta. The plant is expected to employ 800 people 
within three years of operation. 

Matsushita, which manufactures consumer 
dec ironic products under the brand names of 
Panasonic. Technics. Quasar and National, 
picked its location because of the Hartsfield 
Atlanta International Airport, Southern hos- 
pitality. proximity of raw materials and the 
availability of skilled workers. It joins 158 
other Japanese companies and 966 foreign- 
based companies that have located in Geor- 
gia. 

The growth of foreign-based companies has 
been dramatic. In 1975. there were only 150. 
After Japan. Britain has the most companies 
in the state and British companies employ 
more Georgians — 14.140 — than other for- 
eign-based investors. 

Barry Holmes, the British consul general in 
Atlanta, said of Georgia: “It's got the climate. 
It’s got the communication. It's got a skilled 
work force, and very importantly, it has a 
nonunionized labor force, and British compa- 
nies have had problems with unions." 

Canadian companies have invested $953 
million in the state, making it the leading 
foreign investor. West Germany, the Nether- 
lands, France and Sweden hare also invested 
heavily. 

The international growth in Atlanta really 
began between 1975 and 1980. when “a com- 
bination of many things happened at the same 
time,” Mayor Andrew Young said Although 
he credits the Coca-Cola Co. for laying an 


The most convenient gateway to the U.S A 

ATLANTA 
ON DELIA 



HONOLULU 


Delta Serves Over 
100 Odes Across The USA 
For travelers from Europe, Delta has 
flights to Atlanta from London, Shannon, 
Paris, Frankfurt, Munich and Stuttgart. For 
travelers from the Ear East, Delta has a non- 
stop from Honolulu to Atlanta. 

All flights are on Wide-Ride TriStars . You 
enjoy supeijet comfort, with superb inter- 
national cuisine, current-release films and 
eight-channel stereo at every seat. Plus the 
special attention of the Delia professionals. 

Atlanta Is Delta’s 
Gateway To The USA 
Delta offers more service from Atlanta 
than any other airline, from any other USA 
gateway dty. More than 370 departures a 
day. Flights to over 160 U.S A cities via Delta 
and “The Delta Connection." ” Service to 


cities coast to coast, from Newark to 
Texas, from Florida to Cafiforiiia. 

In Atlanta, international and domestic 
operations are in the same terminal com- 
plex. Customs and immigration checks are 
handled in one area. And Delta takes 
baggage directly to connecting flights. 

Outstanding Personal Service, loo. 

For the past 12 years, Delta has had 
fewer complaints, per 100,000 passengers 
boarded, than any other major USA airline, 
according to USA government records. 
Thanks to the 39,000 Delta professionals. 

And readers of Travel-Holiday Magazine 
voted Delta “best airline in the US" in 1983, 
1984, 1985 and 1986. Best in every impor- 
tant category: on-time departures and arriv- 
als, in-flight food, effident baggage handling 
and courteous service. 



DELIA GETS YOU THERE 

For flight information or reservations, call your Travel Agent Or Delta Air Lines. 
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international foundation for the dty, Atlanta 
was in the spotlight during the 1970s for other 
reasons. 

The election of Timmy Carter as president 
in 1976 generated interest in the New South 
and in Mr. Carter's home state. Georgia had e 
progressive governor. George Busbee, who 
took advantage of the state’s new image ty 
going on international trade missions and 
changing banking legislation to permit Cor- 

OSn hanks. 

"“Suddenly Georgia not only had the visibil- 
ity, but it had a team at every level to imple- 
ment the vision of an international city." Mr. 
Young said. 

A banking law passed in 1976 permitted 
foreign-based banks to book loans in the 
state. International banks flocked to Atlanta. 

O nce the banking law was changed, 
state and city officials began lobby- 
ing to have the Atlanta airpo r t des- 
ignated as a trans- Atlantic gateway. 
Although there was opposition from existing 
gateways, Mr. Carter helped by liberalizing 
international aviation agreements. 

"International investment started in Geor- 
gia in a big way when we finally broke the 
monopoly of New York. Miami, Los Angeles 
anri Francisco on inter c onti n ental non- 
stop air service," said George Berry, commis- 
sioner of the Georgia Department of Trans- 
portation and a former aviation commissioner 
for Atlanta. "Atlanta received authority to 
begin nonstop service to London in 1978. 
Thai is the date from which our major interna- 
tional investment has occurred." 


MARIA SAPORTA is a business writer for The 
Atlanta Journal and The Atlanta Constitution. 


A TLANTA — Last month a: the 
Coca-Cola Co.‘n UXJih hmhJ.o cel- 
ebration here. Mavor Andrew 
Young donned a red CocJ-low 
shin and, along with the company's president, 
Roberto C. Goizueta, led the sineinc M "I’d 
T ifcc to Buy the World a Coke," the I9M> 
commercial jingle that became a hit song. 

“This is our way of saving. 'Thank sou Tor 
all you've done for Atlanta. Coca-Cola." * Mr. 
Young said. 

The mayor knew the dty had more to be 
grateful (or than the park in which he was 
standing, which was named for the company \ 
late president Robert W. Woodruff. Coca- 
Cola is the dty's roost prominent corporate 
citizen and a major benefactor. Mr. Woodruff 
gave away or influenced foundations to do- 
nate a total of $350 million. 

The partidpation of 300.000 Atlantans in 
the Coca-Cola celebrations reflected their 
awareness of the company's importance to the 
dty. Atlantans seem to believe that the pros- 
perity of the dty and its corporations are 
closely entwined. 

For a Southern dty, Atlanta is exceedingly 
formal. Open-collared shirts or khaki suits, 
which are de rigueur in summer in Miami or 
Houston, are rardy spotted here, where busi- 
ness suits and ties are the norm. Atlanta is 
sometimes referred to as the New York of the 
South and it is. by nearly every measure, a 
corporate town. 

It cannot claim many major corporate 
headquarters, yet it is ranked third by Forbes 
as a headquarters she for America's small 
companies, those with sales of $1 million to 
$300 million And John Naisbitt. the author, 
sees Atlanta as one of the 10 best places in the 
United States to start a business. 

Atlanta has long been a distribution point 
for the Southeast. Hie dty was born at the 
juncture of railroad lines and continues its 
transportation role as a mayor airline hub. As 
a result, 490 of the Fortune 500 companies 
have some type of office or facility in the dty 
— most often a regional or district office. 

Some corporations, however, have moved 
their national headquarters here, such as 
Georgia-Pacific Corp. “Our performance has 
definitely benefited by our proximity to grow- 
ing markets,” said the company’s chairman 
and chief executive officer, T. Marshall Hahn 
Jr. 

“The nearly four years since our relocation 
to Atlanta have proved the soundness of our 
decision." he said. “We chose Atlanta because 
of its favorable business climate, its excellent 
transportation network, the quality of life it 
offers for employees and its position as the 
center of growth in the Southeast." 

But then, the corporate community is close- 
ly kniL As John W. McIntyre, chairman and 
chief executive officer of C&S Georgia Corp.. 
one of the dty’s largest banking groups, said. 
"Atlanta's senior executives all know each 
other. We tend to lire in the same area and 



A bubbling success far 100 years 


know each oilier l hr ouch business and socai- ' 
lv" 

That cohi»ivcneN> wields power. Mawxj 
Young"' predecessor and the city’s first r 
mayor. Maynard H. Jackson, did not endear : 
himself to the business community. Mr. 
Young, cu the other hand, is sometimes ac* I 
c used of putting corporate interests first. 

According to Delta Air Lines Inc. another j 
corporate gum based in Atlanta, the tin's In j 
backing of a modem airport has been tope* j OJ j 
rant to its continued mux-css. -• » ' 


'W 
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n Coca-Cola's case, the city has rardy 
had to ask for help Most of Mr, Wood- 
ruff s philanthropic donations were 
made anonymously. Between 1937 and 
I9S5. the year he died, he gave or influenced 
the giving a! an estimated $250 mi&iai to 
Emory University, including a SlOS-million 
endowment in W. 

Mr. Woodruff also gave $28 million to lire 
arts center, now called the Robert W. Wood- 
ruff Arts Center: $10 million for the Robert* 1 
\V. Woodruff Library at Atlanta University 
Center, a group of black universities: and $13 
million for a downtown park. 

.Although most Atlantans are not always 
appreciative of the dty's corporate largesse, at 
times they try to return the favor. 

In 1982. when Ddu Air Lines reported its 
first money -losing year, employees bonded 
together to show their gratitude for the com- 
pany's policy of not laying off employees. 
Three flight attendants launched a drive to 
raise 530 million to buy the company a Boring 
767. Local merchants and even passengers 
contributed. 


JAS JABEN is a freelance writer based in 
Atlanta. 
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City Finds Racial Harmony Pays Off 


Continued from page 13 

merely carrying on a legacy of 
compromise quietly practiced by 
white mayors in decades past 

“You never had the racial po- 
larization here, the tension, the 
violence, that you had in Bir- 
nringham. Little Rock, Selma and 
other places," Mr. Lewis said. 
"Atlanta had enlightened white 
leaders and a sophisticated black 
leadership willing to work togeth- 
er.” 

Bade in 1837, however, the 
only blacks hereabouts were 
slaves when a surveyor drove a 
stake into the red clay that 
marked the fmnre site of a town 
dubbed •T e rm in us." where two 
railroads were to come together. 
By 1842, when the railroad was 
completed, there were six houses. 
The name was changed to Marth- 
asviHe, after the daughter of 
Georgia's governor. And in 1856, 
the aty council voted down a 
blade man’s request to launch an 
Toe cream saloon," dismissing 
his early American dream as “un- 
wise." 

Yet, say historians, the seeds 
for Atlanta’s ntnipn* biradal co- 
alition-building were planted jnst 
after the Civil War, when white 
missionaries founded Atlanta 
University, a black college, to 


teach freed slaves how to read 
and write. 

It was 1867. the year Atlanta 
b e ca m e Georgia's official capital 
after holds m the old capital, 
MffledgeviHe, refused black dele- 
gates to the state's constitutional 
convention. Black representatives 
were kicked oat of the legislature 
in 1868. but the city would soon 
become a thriving center for 
blade higher education, with six 
black colleges cranking out lead- 
ers able to negotiate with a tradi- 
tion-bound white power struc- 
ture. 

Among early black leaders 
were Booker T. Washington, the 
educator who advocated trade 
schools, and WJLB. Du Bois, the 
black intellectual who urged 
blacks to develop their minds and 
cultural graces, even as they 
fought for tbeir rights. Such ideas 
would influence young black 
leaders Hke Michael Lomax, a 
brainy politician who teaches En- 
glish literature at a blade college 
here when he is not overseeing a 
SI -billion budget as Fulton 
Comity Commission Chairman 
Yet, Atlanta was hardly with- 
out prejudice, then or now. A 
vicious 1906 race riot left dozens 
af blacks dead as white thugs 
went on a killing spree to avenge 
alleged attacks on white women. 
And the Invisible Empire of the 
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Investment opportunities available in Atlanta with 
hotels, commercial office buildings, industrial parks and 
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Ku Klux Klan designated Atlan- 
ta the "Imperial City." boasting 
15,000 members in 1915, when 
the city premiered the film, 
"Birth of a Nation." 

The “odor line" was firmly en- 
trenched. but blacks hardly 
shrunk from the fray. In 1919, 
blacks defeated a tax rise to fund 
city school expansion (designed 
to benefit whites) by boycotting a 
public referendum requiring a 
majority vote. 

Two years later, with conces- 
sions from white leaders to build 
several blade schools, the tax 
boost sailed through with blade 
support at the polls. 

There were no black policemen 
until 1948, and they could not 
arrest whites far years. Yet, de- 
spite blacks lack of real power, 
mute politicians gingerly courted 
than in the 1940s and 1950s at 
integrated lunches hosted by the 
all-black "Hungry Club." Blades 
asked lough questions politely, 
recalled John Cox, 56, a blade 
Delta Airlines vice president. 

Such gentility was severely 
tested in 1959, as blacks protested 
segregated lunch counters down- 
town. When other demonstra- 
tions over school desegregation 
threatened to explode, Robert W. 
Woodruff, the late president of 
Atlanta-based Coca-Cola, sum- 
moned business leaders to his of- 
fice and quietly demanded 
schools be kept open at all costs. 

Mayor Ivan Allen, Jr., the gen- 
teel patriarch who presided over 
much of Atlanta’s racial change, 
suggested that the integration of 
the lunch counters coincide with 
the schools. But that would mean 
a five-month wait. Enter Martin 
Luther King, Jr. He asked blacks 
for patience. "I find people here 
who are not willing to wait anoth- 
er five mouths after waiting a 
hundred years,” he railed from 
the pulpiL “If anyone breaks this 
contract, let it be tlx white man." 

It was a deal, and later. Mayor 
Alien would be the only white 
mayor from a Southern city to 
testify on behalf of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act. He dismantled “Col- 
ored Only" signs at City Hall, 
hired blade firemen and proposed 
the first black guest to the all- 
white Commerce Club. Members 
sat mute until Mr. Woodruff en- 
dorsed it 

And when white businessmen 
threatened to boycott a down- 
town dinner in honor of King’s 
Nobel prize, a top Coke official 
put out the word: “Coke doesn’t 
need Atlanta. It’s up to you 
whether Atlanta needs Coke" 
Within 24 hours, tickets to the 
dinner were sold out. 

So it went Black civil rights 
leaden bled in Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi, but always retreated to 
Atlanta to heal atm plot the next 
move. It was their “demilitarized 
zone." 

By 1973, blades hdd the voting 
majority, and. with some while 


support, elected Maynard H. 
Jackson, a lawyer, as the dty’s 
first black mayor. The white pow- 
er structure was aghast: He was 
masting that blacks get 20 per- 
cent of dty contracts (35 percent 
undo- Mr. Young); he hdd up 
$400 mini on in airport contracts 
to show that he meant business. 

White bankers were put on no- 
tice: Promote blacks to the execu- 
tive suite and pump loans into 
black projects — or dse he would 
withdraw $450 million in dty 
binds and put the money in Bir- 
mingham banks. *Td hate to do 
it” be said, "but I will" 

I t worked, and blacks woe 
moved upstairs. But white 
businessmen still flinched 
eight years later, when An- 
drew Young was elected without 
their support. He promptly put 
them at ease, askmg for their 
blessing and burying ill will. 
Overnight, he made rich white 
people fed good again. 

“He understands that the most 
important thing business can do 
for Atlanta is to create jobs and 
opportunity," said John Pot- 
man, an architect-developer and 
a leading member of the Atlanta 
ruling class. "So he’s creating a 
climate where it can happen. He's 
had a tremendous impact on 
business moving in. Everybody r 
wins." 

“Nothing moves forward with- 
out the business community." 
said Mr. Young, a born-again 
Southern capitalist pragmatist 
and darling of the white estab- 
lishment 

But a legacy of good will has 
been unable to break down segre- 
gated bousing patterns or raise up 
the inner-city poor. Atlanta mir- 
rors many of the racial attitudes 
of other American cities, except 
that its residents seem to believe 
it is better. 

“When it comes to (radall atti- 
tudes. Atlanta is not terribly dif- ^ 
ferent from other dries," said 
John Hutcheson, a Georgia State 
professor who oversaw the local 
survey. “But there are factors that 
tend to mitigate against the types 
of oven strife that have occurred" 
elsewhere. 

“There ore fl lot of black people 
who have made it here, and they 
serve as role models to some de- 
gree." he added. “There is some 
hope. There is no Watts, no large 
tenement areas like in (he 
Bronx." 

But progressive white business- 
men like Larry Gdleratedt still 

find plenty of room for improve- 
ment. “The nitty-gritty problems jr 
are economic.” he said. 

“Th®e are an awful lot or 
blacks without jobs, living in pov- 
erty. Some way. we’ve got to im- 
prove that" 

ART HARRIS is cm the staff of The 
Washington Post. 
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( 3$NTA — * iii a spw>cb three years 
Andrew VOTng took a 
y§fcw Seconds to defend fas exttnsrve 
■d^tcmaiional travdiafc- H Oh.it 
bodice to slay here- and Si the pot- 

«wLtte mayor. “And?w>ao that if 
i^fewhol^ «w» see tne. m fin it 

-axe so few of them that I can 

tetook the minister and former dtplo- 
Mtfword, and 7Q calls came into city 
lirig-hini to fix potboJes. The response 
t astoun d ed Mr. Young, but -did not disarm - 
■ him. Three days later, be put on blue coveralls 
md a hard hat and set out to fix four of the 

crevasses himself. It was a public relations 
.. tour de force, with two dozen reporters on 
hand to jot down Ins jokes and pledges to see 
to the “details’' of. dty government. 

The pothole incident is one example of 
. .what has made the mayor of this Sunbelt dty 
;-SO politically resilient and, to his critics, so 
... ■ frustrating as an administrator. 

Mr. Young does not spend ranch ripe 
learning about Atlanta’s potholes, or many of 


its other daily problems. 1 Instead, he ap- 
proaches the job the way a professor ■would 
approach a class. In his occasional appear- 

wjiere lbe city is and where hXouId^and 
then lets others fin in the finite And when 
this visionary style of government gets him 
in to trouble he; can usually charm his way out 
of it. \ 

“He hmtsdf has realized his management 
won'tworkin an ingrained bureaucracy,” said 
Stoney Cooks, the mayors chief adviser. “Xf- 
be had a style that translated Ids goals into 
reality, be would be seen as a fantastic may- 
or.” ' - . ■ 

Asit is. Mr. Young ban take credit for doing 
for Atlanta' what netident-Rosald Reagan . 
has done for (he United States: He twy maAi 
the white' business community fed good 
again. He believes the best way -to nurture 
- racial harmony in this majority black chy-iS by 
igniting its entrepreneurial spirit and letting 
some of the wealth bubble uptoaid the pom. 

“Tve made peace with capitalism," he was 

S as saying last year in an article in 
~ “There’s nothing better : for coping 
n. It rewards the people for working 

hard.” 


Mayor Andrew Young on a rare nontravel day in his office. 


When Mr. Young was ejected in 1981, he 
had the advantage of bong the' city’s second 
black mayor. The first, Maynard H. Jackson, 
had taken on the job of integrating, the city’s 
economy and left the white business commu- 
nity in an uproar. . 

Mr. Young could afford to make peace with 
white business leaders and he claims , this as 
one of his major anwimpKchnwn t,< “At the 
time I was elected mayor, there was a fear that 


Ted Turners An Atlanta Success Story 
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A TLANTA — Ted Turner, 47, the bead 
~ t /\ of a growing Atlanta-based molti- 
\j / \ media empire that includes Cable 
'-'•A A. News Network. SuperStarion, 17 

- 'land CNN Headline News, is a headUse-mak- 
' a himself. 

. Whether be is bidding 55.4 billion in an - 
'unsuccessful attempt to takeover.CBS Inc^or 
- 1 buying out MGM-UA Entertainment Co, or 
:* offending an ethrac group with Ins. brash xe- 

- marks. Mr. Tomer speaks and. does as he ■ 
pleases. 

The fact that he is a muttimtQioiiiire helps. 
-.And despite, or because of, his apparent lack 
of sensitivity to others, be has. a far-reaching 
m \s reputation. 

. Paul D. Beckham, the -vice president of 

- administration for Tomer Broadcasting Sys- 
“ ton Inc, recalled a 1985 trip to Moscow to 
. discuss (he Goodwill Games, which are to be 

held there this July. “1 was talking to a halt 
lady, trying to get a call to Atlanta," Mr. 
Beckham said. “A gay from Sweden over- 
heard me place the call to Atlanta and asked H 
rd heard of Ted Turner.” 

After taking his father's billboard cotoghriy 
and expanding it to indude a number of radio 


i -<* * 


andTV stations, Mr-Tbrner made his first big 
move in 1976, when be took WTBS, an Atlan- 
ta UHF station, to cable via satellite. 

In the same year, be took over the Atlanta 
Braves baseball team and then in 1977 ac- 
quired the Atlanta Hawks basketball team. 
Mr. Tinner is -also a successful yachtsman, 
winning tbe America’s Cup in 1977. . .... 

He also supports banning the bomb and 
ending the aims race: In March 1985, be was 
one of a group that founded the Better World 

Society, a nonprofit organization that seeks to 
produce and distribute television prognun- 


to the survival of the world. 

He sees .CNN as a way to achieve “better 
understanding between nations." He also be- 
lieves that sports can help overcome p oli tical 
animosities. * 

By tbe end of 1984, CNN produced a profit 
and today iiijs received in 3i5 milli on house- 
holds. which is 80 percent of all cable house* 
holds. And, after heiailed to buy out CBS, he 
succeeded in purchasing MGM and its 50 
Sms. ' . . , . 
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Jan Jaben Media wheeler-dealer Turner 
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private investment was beginning, to dry up," 
he said before being swore in for a second 
term. “One of tbe goals 1 set was to try to 
create a dimate where business would flourish 
and where we could generate jobs. I think that 
has been done far better than I had anticipat- 
ed.” 

But critics of Mr. Young say his pilgrimages 
across the world to bring foreign trade and 
commerce to Atlanta has kept him out of 
town so much that be is not an effective 
mayor. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Young’s energetic support 
of development, and his philosophy that 
wealth eventually makes its -way to people 
with initiative, have angered some of the city’s 
poor blades, as well as some middle-class 
whites who have stayed in the city. Both 
groups considered themselves pan of the 
mayor’s constituency. 

And with good reason. In Ms first cam- 
paign, Mr. Young pledged “to fight against 
any threat to tbe character of the residential 
communities." Yet, he has emerged since then 
as 4 chief proponent of a highway that would 
cany traffic from downtown to the new Jim- 
my^ Carter Library, which, in the view of 
cntics of the plan, would disrupt some of 
Atlanta's oldest and greenest neighborhoods. 

At the same time, some of the defenders of 
Atlanta's poor residents complain that “no 
attention has been paid to the have-nots," in 
the words of Charles King, president of the 
Urban Crisis Center in Atlanta. “Young has 
been concerned so much with keeping the city 
alive, the have-nots are dying on the vine.” 

But Mr. Young, like Mr. Reagan, seams 
protected by his charm. He was elected to a 
second term last year with more than 80 
percent of the vote. 

PRISCILLA PAINTON is a staff reporter for 
The Atlanta Constitution. 
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A A. nrins buried under the dry's thicket bined to kill its success. 


A TLANTA — Much of the city’s past 

/% lives underground below the 

/ 1 streets, along bleak corridors, in 
A A. nrins buried under the city’s thicket 
of skysaapers. 

In that subterranean worid inhabited some- 
times by vagrants lies a town that has lived 
three lives and died three deaths. First, it was 
torched by the Union Army. Then, it was bull 
over. And then, after a brief revival as Atlan- 
ta’s playground, it was abandoned. 

Today, it is trying to rise again, in tbe same 
tradition that tamed this dty of Civil War 
ashes into the capital of ihe South. 

What Mayor Andrew Young wants to do is 
give downtown Atlanta the kind of vibrance 
for which Ms hometown of New Orleans is 
known. His administration is backing a $150- 
mHHon project conceived by the developer 
who turned Faneuil Hall in Boston and Har- 
borplacein Baltimore into modern American 
piazzas. 

Bat the question is whether the new and 
more elaborate Underground district can help 
reverse a pattern common to many U.S. dries 
since the 1960s: tbe flight of people and busi- 
nesses to the suburbs. The downtown of this 
majority black dty, invaded by businessmen 
during the day, is deserted after 5 PM. And 
few of those who feel comfortable in the noon 
sun of a downtown park would consider stay- 
ing in the area after a workday, or returning 
there on the weekend. 

“The problem you describe is tbe reason 
why we're undertaking the presect in the first 
place," said Joe Martin, president of the Un- 
derground Festival Development Co_, a pri- 
vate corporation created to oversee the pro- 
ject. “We want to breathe life into tbe dty, 
draw people from all over the place and make 
downtown Atlanta the true heart of the met- 
ropolitan community." 

If this happens, it will be the third resurrec- 
tion for this part of the city. In 1864, General 
William T. Sherman and Ms Union forces 
destroyed Atlanta. When the dty came to life 
again at the turn of the century, it was in the 
area of today’s Underground that residents 
chose to do commerce. 

In the 1920s, as the rebuilt Atlanta pros- 
pered, viaducts were constructed over the did 
railroad lines to relieve the congestion in (his 
central business district This meant that the 
first floors of many buildings stayed below 
Street level and were ignored over the years as 
tbe upper stories were rebuilt and modified. 

This “underground” dty remained largely 
forgotten until the 1960s, when it was redis- 
covered, first by college students who went 
there to drink and shoot rats, and then by 
investors, who eventually turned it into an 
entertainment area. 


P eople often describe the old Under- 
mound as a tamer version of the 
French Quarter in New Orleans, and 
although it has faded long ago in the 
memories of Atlanta residents, it is still one of 
the first attractions that tourists ask to see. 

In its heyday, the Underground had more 


than 70 nightclubs and restaurants that drew 
4 J million tourists, conventioneers and area 
residents every year. Bui several things com- 
bined to kill its success. 

Hie counties surrounding Atlanta that had 
prohibited the sale of alcohol relaxed the 
restriction and suddenly downtown Atlanta 
had competition from the suburbs for its par- 
tying clientele. Then, the drinking age was 
lowered to 18, and the influx of young people 
to the Underground put off its older patrons. 

Forgptcen dty of 
nightlife was 
unearthed in ’ 60 s. 

Also, about the same time, the city began 
budding a rapid rail system, which razed some 
of tbe Underground’s bufldings. 

But perhaps more than anything else, the 
Underground was the victim of white flight. 
D urin g the -1970s, as the northern end of 
downtown continued to grow, Atlanta lost 14 
percent of its population. The population in 
the suburbs, meanwhile, increased by 28 per- 
cent Today, 1.8 million suburbanites encircle 
the a'ty. About 450,000 people remain in the 
city, and 68 percent of them are black. By 
early 1981, only 10 businesses remained in the 
Underground. By the end of that year, all had 
either folded or followed the population to the 
suburbs. 

F or all its troubles, the Underground 
has a remarkable history of resil- 
ience. This rimft, the mayor himself 
has come to the rescue, naming the 
project the top priority of his administration 
when he was elected in 1981. 

Late last year, he said: “There will be an 
Underground project developed, whether it’s- 
the same project we are talking abort now or 
not. The commitment of both the public and 
private sector has guaranteed that there will 
be an Underground." 

But the plan, which includes a marketplace, 
two plazas, a theater that would depict the 
history of Atlanta, and a museum, has faced a 
series of obstacles since it was proposed. 

The latest problem was a decision by the 
Georgia Supreme Court in December, striking 
down the original financial plan. The court 
said the package, which involved issuing $85 
million worth of bonds, had to be approved by 
the voters. 

To avoid the cost and complication of a 
referendum, supporters of the project have 
designed a new financial package which was 
recently accepted by Fulton County Superior 
Court. And although city officials are st31 
waiting to hear from the higher stale court, 

. they are speaking confidently about the Un- 
derground's future. 
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T he Citizens and Southern Bank is 
putting Atlanta, Georgia USA on 
the map as an international banking 
center. From our headquarters 
here in Atlanta, we’ve earned our reputa- 
tion as a leader among US. financial institu- 
tions in the international banking arena. 

For 25 years, C&S representatives have 
served the world over, from Canada and 
South America to Europe, Asia and the Mid- 
dle East And our Economic Development 
staff lias more than 35 years experience in 
helping locate successful operations 
throughout the southeastern United States. 

Our commitment to excellence in the 
L international area Is evident in services 
ifc like our International Letters of Credit, 
l|k International Factoring, Direct Wire 
IgSk Transfers, Collections and Personal 
§S||a Banking Services. 
ggpUk If you are considering expanding 

2EI3& or investing in the southeastern 
US., put the “International Bank” 
to work for vou...contact C&S 
today Witejim Lientz, Executive 
i -S ^ ice President, International 
HP Division, 35 Broad Street, Atlanta, 
fP Georgia 30303 USA, or call 
M (404)581-2350. 
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66+5 

6570 

65-45 

6583 

65.95 

6620 


5530 

5530 

55X5 

54® 

5515 

S52S 

5SJ5 

55X5 

55X5 

5570 

55® 

5590 


+.45 
+45 
+ 45 
+.40 
+4} 
+ 40 
+.45 
+46 
+ .45 
+.45 
+.50 
+® 
+S0 


+20 

+20 

+80 

+36 

+70 

+70 

+30 

+20 

+70 

+30 

+70 

+29 

♦70 


CANADIAN DOLLAR (MMJl 
spee (fir- 1 poult eouptt faoaoi 

- Tin 1UJ j-yn HU 

nm *609 7»r 

I»i 4.^u cw -22 

—l* 47.9 Ml .7070 

-n 7}d UP 

: Cit'saw Prev.UHa* 1*92 

pJVoS Open ml I JAM up 20* 

' FRENCH PRAHCUMMl 
Spar inane 1 petal •duO'S®®® I 
I4S0S 121 JO Jwn MU -1 

; 164® .12*00 Sa* 

Est. Sahre Prvv.Sate* J 

Prav. Day Oban ml 75+ 

OBRMAN MARK HMM> 
t pm- mark ipoJnteQuai»»®« 
ua nn j*m *475 

• as ss 

4MJ 3300 DeC .*3® 

4730 4370 MPT 4J«5 

Est join Prev Sola* WHi 

Prev. Dov Open Ini 57778 off Mil 

I JAPANESE YIN HMM» 

Sporren-lPcmlravalsSOffXOO *. 

M ai jun Jfl gj] TOW M9W 

1 nfliitfQ Svp DOSMO JObUB oww ... _. 

! ®S§ SmJM D« 004010 KM® 8N8MJHM4 

■ D049S .005850 Mar _ M*1H 

■ Prev Sates 2871* 

, Pres . Dov Open inL 3SJ72 VB677 

■ SWISS FRANC CIMMI 

JM6 J4» J4£ 

^ a a 8 ms 

XM 


-5*50 


.4015 Dec 
7*42 X125 Mar, , 

ru Salas Prav.Sates 2*730 

Prev. Day Open inf. 3IJ37 usBSJ 


Industrials 



UJMBRRtCMR) 


4850 
487 X 

4910 
5010 
510X 
51 IX 
520X 
5260 
<n,n 
543X 
c<r> n 

53SX 


519X 521X S17X 


Jun 
Jul 
Aug 
Sen 
Dec 
Jan 

Mar 

Mav 
jul 
5«0 
Doc 
Jon 

Mar 589.0 5S9X 
Prev. Sates 8X40 


S2SX 

5360 

5450 
551 X 
5316 


S2&0 

537X 

5460 

SS1X 

55*0 


5260 

5360 

5460 

^qin 

5580 


578.1 578,1 578.0 

589 J) 


516.7 

SIM 

5213 

5256 

5352 

538X 

5461 

5S1X 

5597 

5654 

5766 

S®4 

5894 


+A 

+J 

+5 

+5 

+3 

+2 

+3 

+.1 


—X 

—X 

-3 


72V 45* Xerox 3-® 51 14 23*4 58* 58% 58% + V 

58V 52* Xerox pf 5-45 90 170 55% 55% 5S=b ♦ % 

28* 20% XTRA 44 20 98 23* 22* 3 — ta 


17 13% Yerfclnn 


1® 


30 26V ZaJeCP 

12% 3% Zapata 
82 47* Zavre 

299b 16V ZenlthE 
36% 17% ZanLbi 
18V ■% ZanLbwi 

22% 14 Zaras 
45* 32V Zurnln 


PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE 
Option A Strike 

Underlying Prior Calls— Lott 

Jsa Jol Sen Jim Jpl Sep 
12X30 British PeuBds-cent* per gait. 

B Pound 142 r r r r 

150X0 145 r 475 r 0.10 

15&50 1® 1® 2X5 f 1® 

155 0 10 r US r 

1SCX0 160 r US. 1.15 r 
^ n. - i SOXM Canotflon Daitarr-cents par unit- 

713 11% 80V Bl%- % i TO 


Janr 6 \ 


2550 17'i 16* 16tb +Ti 


70 37% 37 1 4 3TX ■ — ' 


IJ2 3X 
401 

■64 X 25 713 11% 00* 81%- % i 7 , « 7, 

389 26% 26* 26% + 6 . Q. 

.1® J 21 1059 337a 32=6 37.2— * r _J± 

69 16* 16% 16%—% ! 6L5O0WesJ C«rm 
79 IX 18 146 lHVi 17* 18% + * ; ur ff£ ~ 

1-32 13 14 91 39* 3912 372— * i JJ*6 « 


0.13 


1® 

1® 


IX 13 
IX 14 


38 

1J 35 


32% 26 TofEdpf 372 I2X 
32% 26% TolEdpf 375 I2X 
32 25 TolEdpf 347 114 

37% XV TOIEdpf 628 125 
25% 17* Tot Ed pf 2J6 10X 
23 16% TolEdpf 221 10X 

27% 23V TolE od(Pt 
26% 12% Tonkas X7 J 
7 Dvm 43 ToatRol M 
35% 18V Trchms so 
75 14 ToreCO SO 

5 2W Tosco 
12% 3 Towle 
7% 1% Towle pf 

50* 31% ToyRUs 
26% 16 Trocar J6 
15% 12* Tromln 1® 1U 
23 129b TWA 

16 + TWApf 225 153 

40% 26% Transin 1® _ 

26 20 Tranlne 278 9X 

15 Tl% TARJty 1® 68 
21% 12 TniCdo 1.13 8.7 5 
63% 44 Transca 6X6el27115 
75 53 Tmscpf 3J!7 61 

59 50% Trnscpf 475 BX 

22% 15% TranEx 236 14J 
11% 5% TraMcn 22 

26% 24% TrGPpf 2® 93 
19% 8% TmsOH 6 

32 23% Tmwtds 40 17 9 

29% 18* Twtd wJA 
40% 30 Twtd pf 2X0 57 
59% 39% Travter 2.16 AS 12 409 


15 662 17% 17 17V— % 

24 19 548 65% A3 63*— 1 
IX 31 51* 51% 51%— V 
*8 9* 9% «%— % 
4X 346 28 27V 27% — % 

22 14 123 22V 21* 22 + V 

37 29% 2*% 29% — % 

22 29% 29% 29*— % 
9 30% 30% 30%— V 

1 34% 34% 34% + % 

2 22 22 22 

12 21 20* 21 

5 23% 23% 23%—% 

863 27 25* 26* + 9h 


0.17 

1st 


8-73 


-imlL 


0X2 

175 


195 


i 1 NIYSE Highs-Lcms 


60 68V 66% 66% — 2% 
383 32% 32% 32% + % 

44 27 26% 27 + % 

245 3* 3% 3* + % 

04 3* 3% 3* 

20 2% 2% 3% 

1450 49% 48% 49V— % 

213 21 20% 20% + % 

~ 13 + % 


68* 5! Trovnf 4.16 7.1 

30%. 22% Tricon 3X5el2X 

26% 6% Trtalns .12 X 7 

25% 16 Trilndof .12 X 

36 26* Trilndof 2-22 65 

70 43 Tribune 1® 1J 14 

5* IH Trfcntr .I7e 97 2 

7% 5% Trice 20 34 11 

20 12% Trlnty 50 27370 

35% 15% TrllEno .1® X 14 
28% 22% TrtlE Pf 2X0 77 
54* 36% TucsEP 330 62 11 
39* 12V Tulfex 48 17 22 

31V 16% TwinOs .90 47 

37% 17% TvcdLS SO 1.1 20 

17* 12% Tyler SO 24 70 


133 13% 12% 

1061 15% 15V 15V— V 

64 1496 14% 14* + % 

4J 17 1277 35% 35 35V— % 

15 25% 25V 2S% 

13 16% 14% 14% 

15 12% 13% 12% + % 
420 49* 49* 49% 

2 63 63 63 + % 

3 S3* 53% 53* 

260 16* 16% 16%—% 

65 10* 10 10%—% 

2 25V 25V 25V— V 

37 17V 16* 16*— V 
1594 33V 31% 33% +1% 
71 31 30 31 +2 

6 30* 38 V 38* + % 
>1 49V 45% 48%—% 


47 SB* 57* SB* + V 

376 30% 30* 30% 

410 24V 23% 23* 

24 24% 34 24 

513 34% 34 34 — Mi 

75% 74 74% — V 

1 % 1 * 1 * 

5% 5% S% 

10% 16% 18% 

18V 18 18% — % 

26 25% 26 

53% 53 53V 

3S% 37% 38% +1% 

18% 18% 18% — V 

35* 35V 35% — V 


246 

2 

164 

84 

9 

109 

719 

7 

716 


455 16* 16% 16* + % 


u 


1® 


64* 45 UAL 
22% 11* UCCEL 
40V 22% UDCn 
28% » UGI 
27 23 UGI pt 

13* 9 UHClne 
1Mb 10% URS 
46* 30V USFG 
85% 36% USG» 

43% 18 USG «ri 
29* 12% Uni Frsf 
105 53% Unltvr 

IBB* 99% UnINV 
53* 33* UComo 
25% 18* UCarbs 1® 62 
40% 32 UnCrbrl 
13V 5 UnjaaC 
25% 16% UnEJec 1® 7X 
34* 30 Una PfM400 13X 
2*V 25% UnEI pf ISO 10X 
25% 18% UnEI Pf 2.13 9X 
27* 25 UnEI pf 272 10X 
86 64 UEI pflH 0X0 10X 

24 13% UnExn lX3e 97 


55% 45V UnPoc 1® 

121V 1B3V UnPcPf 775 6.1 
92 55 UnrylPf 8® 07 

3% 1% UnrtOr 

27% 16 UnBi-nd XSe 2 12 
31* 10V UCbTVs X0 J 75 

35* 16% U Ilium 232 LI 5 

31* 25% UllluPf 297 134 

32% 27* Ullhipf 4® 1X1 

17 13 UllklPf 1® Til 

27% 10 Unltlnd X4 20 14 

51* 41* Unltlim 22 5101 

47V 27% UJorB a 1.16 27 13 


IX 7110 57V 55* 55*— 1% 
22 263 22% 21* 22 — V 
4® IU 9 911 35 34* 34*— % 

104 13 299 26V 26 Vb 26V + V 

2X7*107 140z 25 25 25 

16 39 12V 12% 12% 

X5r 26 79 17V 17 17% 

232 i? 31 7177 40* 39% 39% — 1 
1® 24 11 4349 82V 79* 79*— 2% 
9 42 41% 41% — % 

70 7 21 43529*29 29* + % 

3X0a ax 14 4 98% 98% 98% 

5X6* 3X 16 100 187*185*186%—]% 
1X4 3.1 30 1306 OV CTb H%- % 
1239 22% 22* 22% 

145 32* 32* 32* 

71 1Z% 11% 12 

811 24 V 23* 24% 

65 30% 30% 30% + % 

10 28% 28% 28V + V 

1 23 23 23 — % 

IS 26% 26 26 — * 

20CzS0 70% 80 +1 

97 16% 16% 16*—% 


Albertsons 

BoIICps 

Bordens 

Cltenrp 

ConNotGsw! 

Dowdletn 

FMCwl 

FsiUnREsts 

Hitenbrond 
InttTch 
Kmart 
Limited wi 

Marrtotwi 

McKesson 

Mumlnos 

Fieri me 

SPSTach 

SoeastBkg 

Tonkas 

Wayne Gass 

WooTwrths 


Aetna LJIpf 
Haweiicp 


NEW H1GK5 82 


AmerTrPrlme AmSouBcss 
Be 1 1 Howell BeTIHwi pfA 


0X1 

0X2 

0.15 

0J9 


DM 

2JB 


au 

071 


1® 

r 


0.13 

075 

040 

0X0 

0.94 

175 

r 

260 


Cefanese 
arrteK 5 
Craig Care 
duPont 


GmMtPvr 

HoughtMH 

JohmJn 

KonPwLt 

MCorpcvnf 

MartMars 


OvfbdMar 

PrvxJenco 

Sovannh EP 

SuprMld 

Traravarlds 

WoynGospf 

Yerklmin 


ChosMn IMF 
Italy Fan 


Cenill PSvc 
CtavtenHmi 
DannlsMfg 
EtglnNatl 
FedRItys 
OreanTree 
Inter co Inc 
Jastens 
UllyElls 
MacvRH 
MarDSl 
MJnnMM 
Paniophlc 
ReoubAlr 
SawnhEP A 
Syntax a 


ArmWin 
Boa tag 
ChesebgP 
Calg Palm 
Disney s 
EmeriRod 
FleldcrstM 
Gulttora 
Intercopf 
KDICb 
LJII yEII wt 
Morten Labs 

Maytag* 

Atohasca 
PenBovs* 
RolitnCom 
SeaCntLtd of 
71 me Inc 


Trnrwwld wlA UnlehnCos 
Wells Far Co WlscEP 


Ensrch odl p 
PepsiCo s 


FranceFan 
To! Ed adlptA 


44.96 43 IN 222 274 

44X6 44 1X7 1X2 2K 

44X6 45 035 0X6 1X8 

+196 46 0® an ids r 

44.96 47 r 879 075 t 

4*36 40 r r 0X2 r 

123X00 Preset Frn»a-i<W»f ot a rear par onlf. 

F Franc 120 10-90 % t T 

141.14 125 6® r r r 

141.14 140 r r r n 

. 141.14 US r r no r 

| 6J3UM Japanese Yan-NOtbsefocaaf par ppM. 

JYen 54 371 r r r 

5974 55 r r r r 

5974 56 375 r r r 070 

5974 57 im r r r a® 

58 1ST r r 

5974 59 078 1X3 242 

60 3.17 065 1X0 

59.74 62 0X4 0X8 173 t f 

5976 63 r OX 194 r r 

5974 64 r r 078 r r 

5974 65 r r 0X0 r r 

62X00 Swiss Frcncs-cePti Par unit. 

SFrtxic 4 r s r r a 

54X4 so r r r r r 

51 r r r r 012 

54X4 52 2X5 280 T T 072 

S3 1X0 2X0 r 

54X4 54 0X4 1J4 2® 

54X4 53 379 032 1X4 r 

54X4 56 0X5 042 T r 

54X4 57 D.U2 026 OS6 r 

Total call reL 1L0CP Can open lot 

Tefal pgf*«L UiU __ Put opes tat. 20X96 

r— Hot trotted. *-44a opttoo offered. 

Last Is premium (purchase price). 

Source: AP. 


Tin Council Must Pay 
£16 Million to Creditor 


012 

079 

1X6 


oio 

371 


0X5 

0X9 


1® 

1® 


012 

029 

0X0 

076 

I® 


554X 
94SX 

940lB 
799X 
789X 
7700 
7520 
74XX 

7232 
«94X 
607 X 
59L0 

Ert. Solas 

Prev. Day Open Int 74J32 at 1 499 
PLATINUM (NYME) 

50 hav oi.- dollars per IreyOL 
434® 394® Jun 42O00 42000 419® 42070 

641 ® 273® Jul 422X0 <23® 6X50 421® —1.10 

430® 303X0 Oct 426.70 437® 424® 42560 —1.10 

4I9S0 347® Jan 428X0 429® 477.® C7® —1.18 

448X0 361® Apr 431® 431® 4JI® 430X0 —1.10 

436® 417® Jul 434® —1.10 

Est. Soles Prev. Sates 2X87 

Prev. Day Open int. 16.115 aH3S 
PALLADIUM (NYME) 

Utttravar-flDfmmraZ » 

nv® 91® Jwn WT® 107® 107.10 106X5 

lie® 9170 Sea 108X0 ratxs wars kmuo 

120® 9475 Doc 118® 110® 109® 1®® 

120® 102® Mar 1M® ID® 110® MOJO 

113® 112® JUrt, _ 111® 

Est Safes Prev. Sales 00 

Prev. Day Open Int. 5757 off >12 

GOLD (COMEX) 
l ® tr ev ot.- dal lars per frnv ac. 

342® 342® 341® 361® 

34170 

AUO 34570 345X8 364.® 344® 

34H-3C 348X0 34S® 34010 

Dec 352.10 352X0 351® 351® 

Feb 355® 356® 3S5® 355® 

Apr 359® 359® 559.90 359.10 

363® 363.® 363® 362.93 

367.10 
371® 

37570 
380X0 
385® 

Esi. SoJes Prey. Soles MX64 

Prev. Dov Open In Ml 3715 oM 1X70 


♦J9V. 


1 #' 

+$ 1 ! 

—04 I 

■■ i ' 


YLeonod- tt-soer ix®ba tt 

19i90 144X8 jT U170 161® t»J0 WTO 

; 10240 US® 5+0 159.70 1*0-70 UL40 159® 

1 174® 146® Nov 159® 159.90 157® 157® ~JM ' 

• ITS® ISO® Jan 1 62® 162.90 1*1.10 1*2® — m 

> 17570 153® Mar 164® 1*5® 162® 152® -1® 

' 173® 160® Ma« 165® 165X0 M3® MHO -® ■ 

i Est Sales Prev. Sates 1553 

• Prw. D ay Ope n M. 6X21 ub 429 
j COTTON 2 WVC«) 

I 5GXO0 lbs. -cents per Ri. 

I 70X5 5405 Jut 47.91 4070 47.91 48 It 

Aug 34. W 

*5X0 33X7 Oct 34® 34® M.10 34.18 

*35 34.10 Dec 34X3 JUI 3436 54X9 

49® 35.10 Mar 3M0 n® M® 35® 

53,75 36X9 May 3*15 3*E 36.15 3671 

*0X0 37.10 JDI 17.15 37.15 37® 37® 

41® 38® OCf 37® 37X0 37® VM 

Est. Sates Prev. Sates 4®o 

▻rev. Day Open Int 7261 19 up 00X43 
NEATINO OIL (NYME) 

42X00 dc F cents per gal 

74® 31® JUI 38® 38® 36® 37® -22-i ' 

Tfn —j* 1 

3820 3870 — M 

*4® 39.10 J+TO -® |A . 1 
4120 40® 4873 —.13 Pt 1 

41X5 40® 41.M - 

42® «l® 42® 


74.15 31X0 Aug 38® XXB 37.18 33® 

7SJ0 2220 Sep 39® SS 

73X5 3190 Oct 3»® 

73X0 34X5 NOV 40L5Q 

75® 35.40 Dec 41® 

54 oe 3420 Jan 41.7S 


03X0 

X85D 

Jun 

Jul 

Aug 

427® 

338® 

395.70 

331® 

Ocl 

392® 

33850 

Dec 

397X0 

337® 

Feb 

405® 

348® 

Apr 

409® 

350® 

Jun 

608® 

35800 

Aug 

47«inn 

361® 

Oct 

399® 

367.00 

Dec 

36820 

371® 

Feb 

Apr 


—15 

—.15 


+® 

+® 

+20 

+.W 

—to 

— JO 

=3 

-® 


61.® 3490 F+b 42® 

4U5 3820 Mar £.70 

41® 36® Aar 38X0 

41.75 35® MOV 36® 

Est Sates Prev. Sates It® 

▻rev. Day Open Inf. 47 JC i»2097 
CRUDE OIL (NYME) 


41® +7 IB 

*X6 3fcS 


38® 

Sm 


38® 

36X5 


1JM0 bbL- dollars ear DOI. 
27® 1815 Jul 

1110 

1118 

1270 

7723 

HUB 

Aug 

1105 

IS® 

17® 

V® 

10® 

Seo 

1110 

1114 

12® 

2873 

mw 

Oct 

1120 

as 

13X3 

2*60 

1IB1 

Nov 

nix 

IS ID 

2830 

11® 

Dec 

1X45 

IKS 

1215 

38® 

11.98 

Jan 

u® 

S 3 

mo 

2890 

11® 

Feb 

IS® 

11® 


11-35 

Mar 


1155 

lifts 

1473 

12® 

MOV 

1370 

1378 

IS® 

Esi. Soles 

>rev.Saia 31662 


▻rev. Oav Open Int.lSeXJA up 1*4 



43® 

4875 

ss 


1275 


+141 . 

*.n 


—44 


12® —24 

M rg 

1115 -JO 
13® +J8 

13JS +S4 
13® -® . 


Stock Indexes 


Financial 


US T. BILLS (IMM) 


9464 

08® 

Seo 

9363 

9192 

93® 

9191 

+71 

9875 

V® 

Dec 

93X5 

9183 

93X4 

9382 

+J2 

9856 

V® 

Mar 

93X4 

9154 

93J* 

9164 

+J* 

0816 

9883 


9193 

9193 

9190 

9107 

+32 

9193 

91® 

Dec 




92® 

+31 

93J0 

9110 

Mar 




9252 

+26 




9123 

9123 

93® 

9136 

+33 

Est. Sole* 

Prev. Sales 8578 





Prev. Oay open Ini. 38693 aN4jn 


M YR. TREASURY (CRT) 
SJOOXOOprln-pts832ndso(i 


too net 

97-29 98-® 
2*3 97-M 

9M 97-1 


105-6 74-30 Jon 

104-22 BO-7 Sep 

KM *>-2_ Dec 

102-6 09-15 MOT 

Est- Sales Prev. Sales 26X52 

Prev. Day Open InL 77X41 of! <39 
US TREASURY BONDS (CB 


97 -73 
96-79 


97-28 

97-1 

906 


+23 

+2 

+2 

+2 


SP COMP. INDEX (CME) 
points and ceats 

25840 183.90 JIM 346X0 348® 244)0 345X0 

252.7D 117® Sap 348® 30® 36858 247X5 

254 60 178® Dec 250.® 251.10 348® 349.75 

257® 23800 Mar 35800 25000 250X0 252)0 

Est. Sates 77.938 Prev. SoteS 75X50 
▻rev. Dav Open Int. 95.7*5 up 1X6$ 

value Ltmtxevn 

Points and cents 

348® 197® Jun 265X5 246® 3020 3*445 

25835 200X5 Sen 247.10 347® 244® 265X5 

238® 220X0 Dec 347® 347® 347® 247® 

25X20 33880 Mar 24850 

Tim. Sates Prev. Sates 2X25 
▻rev. Day Open Ini. 18872 of* 377 

> NYSE COMP. INDEX (HYPE) 
points and cent* 

M3-95 WA® Jim 141® U3® 14035 14895 

145-40 10810 Sap W3.1S 143® 14“ 

146XS 121. W Dec 144X0 144XD 14 

167.® 138® Alar 14030 14SJ0 14 

Est Setae 18327 Prev. Safes 12X70 
▻rev. Dav Open Int. 15.929 off 121 


El 

-0 


I 


( Hint 


■—*5 
— X5 


143® 161X5 . 

143® 14345 


142® 


3 'i 


C 


Commodity Induces 


3: 


(6 ect-S 1 auwtats 1 32nd* of 1 00 prt) 



105-15 

56-29 

Jun 

93-22 

93 934 

9+27 

+216 

10+70 

56-29 

S6P 

92-3* 

91-18 93-1* 

93-18 

+2 

103-25 

56-25 

Dec 

92-4 

92-25 91-22 

92-25 

+2 

102-30 

56-27 

Mar 

91-12 

91-31 91-2 

92-1 

+9 

W2-5 

63-13 

Jun 

90-3* 

91-8. 90-15 

91-10 

+2 

101-22 

63-4 

Sep 

9M 

90-19 BW8 

90-21 

+2 

107-10 

62-24 

Dec 

89-14 

90 89+ 

9ff? 

+2 

100-26 

<7 

Mar 

89-2 

89-15 88-34 

•9-17 

+2 

99-23 

66-25 

Jen 



IF) 

+2 

99-17 

76-6 

Sep 



80-19 

+2 

99-2 

85-14 

Dec 



B8-7 

+2 

Est. Sales 

Prey. Solas233X56 




MdcxIy^ 

Reuters. 


DJ. Futures. 


Prev. Oay Open lntZ2&351 
MUNICIPAL BONDS (CBTI 
nooox Index-pts 8 32ndsot t® oct 
103-17 79-10 Jun 91-W 91 JB 

103-1 79-10 See 90-20 91 

98-22 00-20 DOC 09-22 9ff6 

95-2S 95-2 Mar 

Est. Soles Prev. Soles 

Prev. Oav Open InL 9.908 


®28 

90-4 

89-22 


91-® 

90-31 

90-6 

89-18 


+111 

+11 

+11 


dose 

953.90 f 

1X88X0 

115X5 

Com. Research Bureau. NX. 

Moody’s : base too : Dec. 31. 1931. 

P - preliminary; f - final 
Reuters : base 100 : Sep. 18, 1931. 
Dow Jones : base 100 : Dec 31, 1974. 


Prwtodf ’ 

9S9®(; ! > *' 

1X98J0 •. ->• • 

115.60 


Market Guide 


CBT: 

ORB: 

I MAC 

NY CSCE; 

nyce: 

COMEX: 

NYME: 

KCBT: 

NYFE: 


cmoooo Board of Trade 

Qttcogo M er co nt lte Exchanae 
IrUernattanai Ataaetarv Market 

exenonn 


ij; v i 

■HI ? - 


New York Colton 
Commodity 
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Ask Bid Ask 


34 13 1487 54 53% 53% — * 


7 118% 118 118 +% 

TXO. n 91% 97 + W 

50 1% 1% 1% 

124 26% 2A% 26% 

52 30% 30% 30%— % 
69 20* 28% 20* + % 
14 29* 26% 29% + % 
2 30% 30% 30% + Vi 
X 15* 15% 15* + % 
09 21% 21 21% + % 

2 48% 48% 48% — * 
70 42* 42% 42% — % 


Prices on Milan Bourse 
Continue to Decline 

Reuters 

MILAN — Prices on the Milan Bourse fell 
Friday for the third consecutive day amid what 
brokers described as a growing loss of confi- 
dence. The bourse index fell 9.8 percent in a 
panic sell-off a week ago on fears that the 
Italian government might tax share Hanlmgc 
“[ think for a lot of people, the bourse is like a 
magic toy which has been broken,” said the 
managing director of a Milan-based investment 
bank, who asked not to be named. 

The bourse’s all-share MIB index closed Fri- 
day aL 1,658, down nearly 10 percent from its 
level of 1,770 on Wednesday. At its peak of 
2.035 on May 20. the index stood at more than 
double its level at the beginning of the year. 

Driven by a surge of foreign investment. 
Milan share prices had risen by 180 percent in 
18 months before the sell-off wiped nearly 20 
percent off stock values last week. 


Agence France-Prcae 

LONDON — J.H. Rayner, a metal-broking 
creditor of the debt-ridden International Tin 
Council, has won a £16.2-mfflion (5242-mil- 
lion) arbitration award against the council, it 
was disclosed Friday. ^ -tttt __ n ^ 

The 22-nation council, operated under a j jS5S jSS iSSHIS-S 

pnee-support pact, brought chaos to world un 1 oct --- 
trading iast October when it ran out of funds to ! 
finance its purchases and defaulted on its con- 
tracts. 

The award, decided by a panel of arbitrators, 
was based upon the price of £6.250 per ton, the 
rate at which Mr. Rayner and other creditors on 
the London Metal Exchange were obliged to 
settle tin contracts outstanding before trading 
on the exchange closed down in March. 


Matsushita Is to Manufacture 
Videotape Recorders in U.S. 

. Rouen 

VANCOUVER, Washington — Matsushita 
Electric Industrial Co. of Japan said Friday that 
it will open an operation here for the production 
of color television and videocassette recorders, 
ft will be the company’s first VCR factory in the 
United Slates. 

Matsushita said it plans to invest J20 million 
in the facility, which trill make color televisions 
for General Electric Co. starting in September. 
Production of VCRs will begin before the end 
of 1986, with an initial output of 20,000 units. 
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CKM 

HWl LOW BU 

SUGAR 
Sterling per metric tan 

A«g 164® 161® 167® 148® 14140 1*3® 
Oct 172X0 168® 171® moo 16760 167X0 
Dec N.T. N.T. 13420 176X0 171X0 172X0 
100X0 170X0 181® 181® 177X0 177X0 


N.T. N.T. 191® 193® 188® 19U» 
Volume: MM Jots of SB tan* 


1X63 
1X86 
1-416 
li*46 
1A64 
I- 


Gommmiities 


]i 


Comrnoilities 


Jhr 


1X60 1X64 1X66 
1^00 1AOO 1402 
1429 7429 1430 
1450 1442 1452 
1479 1464 1470 


•p 1493 1487 1475 
Volume: 6X11 tote oMQ k 



the world. 


Hie International Herald Tribune. 
Bringing the World's Most 
bz^xxtam News to the Woricfs 
Most Important Audience. 


COFFEE 

Storting e«r metric toe 

Jhr 1525 1X80 1X93 1X97 1X14 1X1S 
Sen 1.955 1X20 1X40 1.943 1.951 1X55 
Nov 1,994 1.745 1.970 14® 1.990 1,993 
Jon 2X35 2X23 2X15 2X30 2X25 2X35 
MOT 2X35 2X2D 2X25 2X40 2X2S 2X40 
MOT 2X50 2X40 2X15 2X*0 2X45 2X50 
jhr N.T. M.T. 2X45 2X90 2X50 2080 
Volume: 5.199 tote of 5 ton*. 

GASOIL 

UJL daUare ear metric tan ' 

Jen 11850 115.75 11575 116® 118TS HA® 
JIV 11850 115® 114® ITS® 1U® 11*25 
Aug 12858 11825 115X5 115J5 118® 110X5 
Sen 123X3 119X0 118-50 11925 121X0 121X3 
OCt 12U0 123-73 720X0 122X5 723-75 124® , 
Nor 128® 127® 134® T252S 12875 127® I 
Dec 730® 128® 122® 127® IV® IV® ; 
Jen N.T. N.T. IV® 134® 1 7725 134® 
Fes N.T. N.T. 130® 135® 121® 143® | 
Vetume: 3X77 tote at 1® Ion*. 

Sources: Reuters and LanPan Petroleum Ex- 
Starve lOaaotL crude aUi. 
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Clot# 

KWi LOW BM Ask arge 

SUGAR 

Free® francs per metric km 
Aug 1416 1X90 1485 1407 +4 

Oct 1440 1416 1440 1416 + 10 

Dec ALT. N.T. 1445 7460 + 7 

Mar 1494 1464 1485 1494 + 11 

May tt-T. N.T. 1®0 1X34 +7 

Aug N.T. N.T. 1X60 1X85 +4 

Est voL: 600 tote at 9 ton*. Prev. actual 
sates: !X» tots. Open Merest: 28324 

French francs per TM kg 

+ 30 
+ 48 
+ 36 
+ ® 
+ ® 
+ 25 
+ 73 


COFFEE 

Free® francs per 7® kg 

J'7 NjT. NT, 1,9*3 2X20 Undi 

S+C 2X70 2JBO 2X57 2X53 +C 

Hov 8113 2X95 2X90 1100 +t 

Jan N.T. N.T. 2,105 — — f 

Mar ALT. N.T. 2.120 — unch 

May N.T. N.T. 2.130 — +* 

Jte _ N.Y. N.T. 1135 — +1 

R**- 9*1, W) Wl al 5 tons. Prev. actuo- 
sales: 173 tot*. Oswn Interest: 987 
Source: Bourse du Commerc e. 
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N.T. 
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1X23 

Jly 

N.T. 

N.T. 



See 

1645 

1-4® 

1645 



Dec 

1-480 

1-480 


1-485 

IJW 

Mar 

N.T. 

N.T. 

1690 


1+4)2 

May 

N.T. 

N.T. 




JIv 

N.T. 

N.T. 




Sep 

N.T. 

N.T. 
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Et- voL: 4) lets ot 10 tons. Prev. 
sates: 0 tote, open Interest; 165 
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. . Prwvteus 
BM Did A*k 

ALUMINUM 
Slernee per metric too 
Soot B1800 817® 809® 810® 

Forward 777® 777® 770® 779® 

COPPER CATHODES (HtoftOraM 

Sterfl ag per metric ten 

, ■ 21® OM® 957® 958® 

Forworn 953® 953x0 957® wm 

COPPER CATHODES (StaeaeS 
Sterllw eer metric tee 
Spol 941® 943® 94*® 948® 

Forjmra 94Q® pa® 950® 951® 

Starting per metric tee 

Sort 279® 260® VB® 279® 

NICKEL aiJ “ m “ WL " WM 

Slertme per m etric ten 

SiJSS 25® ™ aw 3>iffoo 

SILVER »4S® 2750® 27*5X0 27SQX0 

Pence per trey entree 

Forward 340® 

Start mg per metric ton 
Soot 692® 302X0 

Source: AP, 


34813 3S3® 354® 


490® 495® 
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Yield Yield 


taeteHR 
HA 


632 

*37 

642 


6® 

635 


Volume: 0 tots el in ox. 
KUALA LUMPUR PALM OIL 
Motavslan rfnpgite per 25 tons 


Prlfitctotn 64/30 38 %, vd „ 

Pre*- Steel MUate (Pitt.), tan 67X66 

1 l«n 2 Fdrv. PHI to, tai 21866 

Stem scrap No 1 h w pm. _ 730V 
Lead Soot, e ... gji 

CB n a e r elect. i>. 67-49 


Close 
Bid 

- 500® 

. W6® 

. 59X00 995® 

- 582® 

. 580® 

HOV 500® 

Jan 360® .... 

Mar 570® 610® 

May 580® 620® 

Volume: IDS totsol 75 lens. 

Source: Reuters. 
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600® *03® 

603® 60S® 

604® 405® 

V0® 998® 
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990® 598® 
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590® 638® 
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6X1 

067 
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95 1/32 
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746 


»-vr. bond 95 i/32 
Source: Salomon Brother*. 
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Cheese tor Hinder: +L76 
Average vleM: 7.91* 

Source: Merritt Lvach. 
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269 
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[ C a nadi a n Jobless Kate 
Stayed at 9.6% in May 

Reuters 

i, OTTAWA — Canada’s season- 
ally adjusted unemploymem rate in 
May was unchanged from 9.6 per- 
cem m Aprt* bui down from 10 5 

ESiSC* St3tiiUa 

The number of unemployed io- 

SSoflomf 00, com P are ^ with 

1^9,000 tlw previous month. The 
frate, which has remained un- 
j Ranged since March, is the lowest 
j in four years. 


Herr Yor* soeferfoe. 
Source: AP. 
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ECONOMIC SCENE 
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cferael’s Military Economy 

laces Challenge of Peace 


* "l.V 


By LEONARD SOK 

jVfH- For* 7Jmer &rrfce 

Jf 11 ^ hyperinflation in Israel is the 
“****“?• p^r^^ UU i Cient ’ condi!ion for resumed 
^ "“ttki* Mg* deficits 
*. lowe pven Israel the opportunity to restructure its 
cottony from one overwhelmingly dominated by the Rovem- 
* aent .to one tnwhidi private investment can provide theforast 
4 ^vigorous growth. 

^nri^^ywwofWgh inflation, from 1973 to 1984, brads 
wdget de&^averagcd 14 percent of the gross national product 
7: « -ara&o nearly three tunes as high as that incurred by the United 
; : * States dunngr the Reagan administration. 

* 'FoDowingihe adoption of the stabilization program of Jnlv 

585, which included cuts in J 

tovernment spending and frvrr _ • 

. .. Ether taxes, brad’s budget "C need to shift . 

' g jjficit shrank to 33 percent of . . , . 

■*' Sip during the seco nd half IHDOr tO industry 

j 1985. Without charges for to Stremrthen 
.. merest payments on the pub- »uxugmen 

* < jc. debt, the budget actually OUT economy.” 

towed a surplus equal to 1.5 

A jircent of GNP.' 

| That drastic reduction in borrowing mai^ that the govem- 
‘tj:« - ®ent 00 longer must devour virtually the whole of nnfrirtrmt 
(flvmgs. Not only did the government absorb the Hon r s share of 
private savings, it also became the source of whatever funds 
J -'t , business could obtain for investment, whether from itnmwain or 
; ' * foreign seances. Now it is in a position to start withdrawing from 
; ; ittoantrollmg role over the economy, 
s- - -{• 'Some ec onomi sts fear, however, that the government’s appetite 
f dr control has been cuibed only tempo rarily Professor Michael 
Bnmo of Hebrew University, one of the architects of the stabOi- 

• t , zation program, warns that the cuts in the budget deficit ft*™* 

. : *; .'chiefly from the tax side and are antigrowth. He wants to see 
^ ji 'substantial cuts in both military and civilian outlays to clear the 
* ' ? way for the tax cots he believes axe necessary to spur growth. 

» - Another worry of economists and business executives is. that 

the gove rnm e n t will hold onto- its control of the capital marir^nt 
even though it no longer needs to borrow as wnich- 

c« HE MAIN TTOUST of the recently released report of the 

t. Bqslri Co mmi ss i on, appointed to dean np the mess follow- 

; * ■ .;*yP- mg IsraeTs boom and bust in bank stocks, is to strengthen 
• l-j the capital markets by rirminntin g conflicts vtitflywe* flwnng fl y * 
=.• - banks in their various roles as fiduciary agents for the public, 

*■ stockbrokers, bond dealers, investment advisers arid investment 
bankers as well as commercial bankers. 

Thus far, however, the Bqski report has received a coed and 
. • . guarded reception from the government. It has resulted only in 
; v ; the removal from their jobs of some top bankers, rnpJiidmg the 
‘ ; governor of the nation’s central bank, Mosfae Manddbaum. 

- -- On Wednesday, Prime Minister Shimon Peres accepted Mr 
; - -Manddbanm’s resignation, even though his successor had not 

; ~ been found. The man rey mimf as the lading rapriirinte tn rmlnm* 

Mr. Manddbaum, deputy finance minister Adi Amorai, has been, 
put on hold because he is a member of the Labor Party. The 
reason is that the vke prime minister, Yitzhak Shamir, a member 

See ISRAEL, Page 20. 
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^ For Japan, Difficult Adjustments, and Some Relief 
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U.S. Jobless Rate 
Rose 0.2 Point, 
To 7.3%, in May 


By Jane Scaberry 

Washington Pea Service 


WASHINGTON — The US. d- mains neurotic." 


We're not going to get a second 
stage rebound if the economy re- 
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Yen’s Rise Expected to Aid Japan in Long Term 


By Susan Chira appreciation as time wears on,” said Kazuo 

New York Tima Service Nukazawa, director of the international eco- 

TGKYO — Hat, where exporting has “O™ 0 department of the Keidanren, 
long been equated with survival, the strength 1 Japan’s mostpowerful big-bnsiness oigamza- 


of the yen has become a national obsession. 

Pohrical leaders see their futures imperiled 
by the yen’s rise: Business executives report 
tumbling profits. Predictions of impending 
recession fill the air. 

The 30-percent appreciation of the yen 
against the dollar «wny. last September is 
forcing painful adjustments, although the 
outlook is probably not so bleak as the pro- 
testations might suggest 

In the short term, the strong yen is making 
Japanese exports more expensive, cutting . 
corporate profits and slowing economic 
grolwdL 

Over the long term, however, many econo- 
mists and business executives believe that a 
consistently strong yen coaid force wide- 
ranging and potentially b eneficial chang e* in 
Japanese industry and Japan’s economy. 

“We will see more advantages of the yen 


Japan’s mast powerful big-bnsiness or ganic- 
tint! “The disadvantages mihk first,” 

The hkriy changes include these: 

w Mere overseas manufacturing, and the 
development of management techniques that 
can easily be adapted to work forces in other 

nations 

• Increased imports of manufactured 
goods, particularly from newly industrializ- 
ing Asian countries, snefa as Sooth Korea and 
Taiwan. 

• A shift in employment from manufactur- 
ing to the service sector. 

• More wnphami* on developing new busi- 
nesses and products that cater to Japan's 
domestic maricet. 

“I think that broader structural shifts are 
going to be important,” said Peter Morgan, 
an economist for Jardme Fleming Securities 
Ltd. here. “The areas that were good for the 
economy in the past few years — exports, 


capital spending — are going to be bad in the 
next few years." 

For most Japanese, the most immediate 
change caused by the high yen is unpleasant: 
A drop in profitability at large corporations 
and a potentially more serious drop in orders 
and sales at smaller companies. 

In the fiscal year ended March 31, corpo- 
rate profits dechned for the first time in three 
years, according to Wako Research Institute 
of Economics, which analyzed 420 compa- 
nies- The manufacturing concerns surveyed 
recorded an average drop of 25.1 percent, 
while profits Tor manufacturers of electrical 
machinery dropped 35.1 percent. 

Individual companies reported even more 
dramatic declines: £7.8 percent at computer 

and tdw wmmmirgrifflK company Fujitsu 
Ltd- 603 percent at Nippon Steel and about 
50 percent al audio company Japan Victor. 
Toyota Motor Corp. is predicting its first 
profit decline in five years when it ends its 
See JAPAN, Page 20 


viHan unemployment rate rose to 
73 percent m May from 7.1 per- 
cent in April as continuing job 
losses in oil and manufacturing off- 
set the addition of new jobs in the 
fast-growing service industries. 

The Labor Department reported 
Friday that the number erf unem- 
ployed Americans last month rose 
by 212,000, to nearly 8.6 million, 
despite the addition of 200,000 new 
jobs. 

The agency’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics said that 30,000 more 
jobs woe lost in the oil and gas 
industry in the month, bringing to 
100,000 the number of jobs lost by 
the energy sector since the begin- 
ning of the year. 

“Weakness in this industry has 
affected other industries as well," 
said Janet L. Norwood, commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. “Oil field machin ery manu- 
facturing, for example, has lost 
about a quarter of its jobs over the 
past year, rnnch of that in the past 
few months." 

The halving of oil prices since 
late last fall is expected to boost 
economic growth as it reduces costs 


Manufacturers of durable goods, 
such as furniture and major appli- 
ances, are hurting the most, Mr. 
Jarinowski said. This reflects their 
reliance on credit purchases at a 
time when consumers have high 
debt loads and are wary of taking 
on more, he said. 

The unemployment rate, includ- 
ing members of the armed forces 
stationed in the United States, in- 
creased to 73 percent from 7.0 per- 
cent, the BLS said. 


Mexico Peso 
Drops Below 
600-$l Level 

Compiled by Ota Staff From Dupeudta 

MEXICO CITY — The Mexican 
peso fell well past 600 to the dollar 
on Friday in the continuation of a 
sell-off that began Wednesday. 

In New York, the fret-market 


for businesses and gives consumers peso dosed at 655 bid, 660 asked, 
more money in their pockets. Other down from a range of 635-640 at 
than for a three-month, dip in the the close on Thursday, 
rare erf inflation, however, most of The peso briefly slipped past the 
the effect of the ofl-pnee decline 600 mark on WednesdayHSefore 
has been negative so far. strengthening later in the dav to 

Mamifactarers, buffeted by im- sS^miTwas the first tim/the 
port competition and still relatively peso had traded below 600. 
high consumer interest rates, lost _ . 

40,000 jobs last month, raising the fr**®"** 1 rate “ “ 

total for the year to dale to 100,000, tounsm 811(1 lor most border 811(1 
the BLS said. In less than two P rivate transactions. 



U.S. Moves to Assist Oil Producers 


United Prat Imemaiantd 
WASHINGTON— The Reagan 


federal oil and gas leases who 
choose to abandon those leases 


years, 300,000 U3. manufacturing A second rate; set daily by the 
1 * J jobs have been lost. Labor said. central Bank of Mexico and repre- 

rOflll PP1*S About half of the lost jobs in sentatives of commerrial banks, 

■ vj manufacturing in May were in the was about 543 on Thursday. The 

automobile industry, which has rate is used in approximately 80 
Mr. Griles said he had no esti- laid off 50,000 workers since early percent of the nation’s commercial 
mate of how many lease-holders of last year. Labor said. The auto in- transactions. 


administration, responding to cries must cement the weds shut. After marginal wells might ask to halt dustry is reducing its work force 
from the U3. oil industry that fall- the wells have been plugged, costs production under the expanded because of increased use of robots 


ing prices have hurt business, said of opening them again are prohibi- 
Fnday that operators of certain tive, Mr. Griles said. 


economically marginal oD wells no 
longer win be required to take cosi- 
ly steps toping the wells. 


Suspension of the aband onmen t 
rules win allow operators of eco- 


Thendtt^^nge, witich affects nomicany maipnal wdls to ^stop 
companies thathoid oil and gas production wmhout taking costly 
leases on federal lands, is intended steps to seal their wdls. 
to preserve the possibility that the The rule suspension already has 


Paid A- Volcker 


Comments 
Played Down 
By Volcker 

By John M. Berry 

Wathbigton Pea Sendee 
WASHINGTON — The chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, 
Paul A. Volcker, has said that fi- 
nancial market participants have 
been reading too much into some 
of his recent public comments, 
which sent stock and bond prices 
downward this week. 

Mr. Volcker told a House Bank- 
ing subcommittee Thursday that 
bis remarks about posable future 
problems with inflation were not 
intended to signal that the Fed is 
about to tighten monetary policy. 

But after Mr. Volcker denied 
that his comments were a signal on 
monetary policy, the markets react- 
ed as if he had sent a new signal 
Bond prices steadied, ana the 

dollar fell on foreign-exchange 
markets, at least partly, traders 
said, in anticipation that interest 
rates might not rise after alL 
Mr. Volcker, explaining his re- 
marks earlier this week on infla- 
tion, said, "There are potential 
problems down the road. As a cen- 
tral banker, I always see potential 
problems down the road," includ- 
ing more inflation once o3 prices 


to preserve the possibility that the The rule suspension already has steps the Reagan administration 
wdls will be used again in the fi»- been applied to “stripper wells” — said is needed to “ensure the pres- 
tare when oil prices rise. Assistant those that produce less than 10 bar- ovation of our n a t ional energy as- 
Interior Secretary J. Steven Griles ids of petroleum a day. Since that sets 313(1 protect our energy mdo- 
said. suspension was authorized April pendecce.” 

“The impact we’re concerned 17, the Interior Department has Other provisions caQ for the In- 


production under the expanded because of increased use of robots 
suspension of the rules, saying only and computers and more competi- 
that approximately 12 percent of tion from imports, economists said. 
05. oil is produced on federal Of the 200,000 new jobs. 30,000 
lands. Of that amount, about 1 per- were in the finani-^ insurance and 
cent win be “saved" for future use, real estate fields, reflecting the 
he said. strong housing market, Labor said. 

Suspension of the production re- An additional 45 ,000 were in retail 
quirements was one in a series of trade, of which 30,000 were in res- 


steps the R e a gan administration taurants and bars, it said, 
said is needed to “ensure the pres- “The unemployment numbers 


about is that these wdls are not granted permits for 210 lease-hold- 
premalurely abandoned," Mr. ers to halt production at stripper 
Griles told a briefing at the White wdls. Together those wdls pro- 
Hoase. duced about 4JJ00 bands of oil a 

Under cu r rent rates, holders of day. 


ovation of our national energy as- show an economy with a split per- 
sets and protect our energy mde- sonahty,” said Jerry Jastnowslri, 
pendence." chief economist for the National 

Other provisions caQ for the In- Association of Manufacturers, 
tenor Department to extend oil “There's a booming services sec- 

and gas lease terms in certain cases tor and massive increases in em- 
and to review implementation of plqymenL On the other hand, ener- 
the Federal CHI and Gas Royalty gy, farming and durable-goods 
Management Act economies are flat on their backs. 


transactions. 

It was unclear what forces were 
driving the latest deterioration in 
the peso’s value. Although the cur- 
rency has weakened sharply in re- 
cent years, it bad held relatively 
stable in recent months. It started 
1986 at 445 to the dollar. 

Local newspapers have reported 
that the government is set to put in 
place a series of strong economic 
measures to reduce interest rates, 
freeze wages and prices, and create 
a new currency. Government offi- 
cials have denied the existence of 
any such plan. 

There also have been reports of 
growing concern about the nation's 
ability to stay current on its foreign 
debt of nearly S100 billion. 

(AF.IHT) 


Seoul, Undeterred by Qiernobyl, Charges Into Nuclear Future 
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markets were dosed Friday m South Korea and Pakistan 


The Fed chairman noted that 
while commodity prices have been 
dedmmgi prices for services have 
continued to rise. When those in- 
creases no longer are being offset 
by falling oil prices, he said, the 
inflation rate will be higher. 

Just how much higher is a ques- 
tion that will be answered “down 
the road,” Mr. Volcker said, and 
the outcome will be affected by 
polities in the months ahead. 

But as far as any immediate 
tightening is concerned, “I have not 
been giving any signals,” he said. 

Both short- and long-term inter- 
est rates rose Wednesday after Mr. 
Volcker was quoted -as telling a 
group of bankas in Boston that he 
was concerned about inflation. 

Financial analysts said that one 
reason the market reacted so nega- 
tively to the chairman's remarks 
was that it te higjhly uncertain about 
the Fed's next move. 

If economic growth speeds up 
later this year, as most forecasters 
expect, some analysts believe inter- 
est rates will rise. At the very least, 
faster growth likely would mean 
that the Fed would not seek to 
reduce interest rates further. 

Mr. Volcker also testified at the 
hearing that he had not meant to 
send any signals about future 
changes in the Fed’s discount rare. 


By Patrick L Smith 

International Herald Tribune 

SEOUL — Nothing seems to 
sway South Korea from its ambi- 
tious nuclear-power p rogram — 
certainly not collapsing til prices 
or the accident at the Soviet reactor 
at Chernobyl in April. 

Despite the economic and tech- 
nical factors that have forced many 
governments to reconsider their 
plans to generate nuclear energy, 
South Korea is phmgmg ahead 
with one of the most extensive pro- 
grams in the developing world. 

This week, Korea Electric Power 
Co. formally dedicated its fourth 
and fifth reactors, both supplied by 
Westmgbonse E lectric Carp. The 
South Korean power company, 
known as Kepco, intends to acti- 
vate two more plants by early next 
year, and two others are undo- con- 
struction. 

The national utility currently is 
reviewing bids that were submitted 
in Marta for construction of its 
10th and 11th plants. With the ex- 
ception of its first three reactOTS, all 
of Kepco’s unclear systems will 
generate 900 to 950 megawatts 

each. 

South Korea already derives 
more than one-fourth of its dec- 
txitiiy from nuclear power, one of 
the highest percentages in the de- 
veloping world. A decade from 
now, when at least 11 nuclear sys- 


FirstOUFidd 
RetufyOff China 

Agence Frauc e-P rtt ae 
PARIS — The first ml fidd 
in the Sooth Chm* Sea, the 
South West WezhoD fidd, will 
begin operations in August, 
(m. Francaise des P&rafes an- 
nounced Friday. 

AH fixed equipment for pro- 
lirmnary development has been 
set up, according to the French 
company. The fidd is m the 

Gulf of Btibu, 50 nates (80 kilo- 
meters) off the coast of (Tm 
WeS CHI Coip. of China 
owns 51 percent of the rights on 
the site; Total, 14.7 percent; 
EACO. 10 percent; BOODCof 


terns are scheduled to be operating, 
almost half of the nation’s power 
will be nuclear. 

By then. South Korea’s nuclear 
program will be on par with that of 
France and only a handful at other 
nations. Taiwan, which has a com- 
parable commitment to nnrfopf en- 
ergy, halted construction recently 
on its fourth twin-reactor plant, til- 
ing the Soviet accident and lower 
fuel costs. 

“There’s no reason to stop this 
program, even with low oil prices," 
said Choi Chang Tong, general 
manager of Kepco’s power plan- 
ning department “We think there’s 
still great uncertainty in prospects 
for oil prices." 

Apart from its pessimistic view 
of future petrol earn costs, South 
Korea also recognizes that it is 
trading in a buyers’ market With 
the exception of orders placed by 
China, there have been no new con- 
tracts for nuclear plants since 1978. 

As a consequence;, the bids sub- 
mitted for South Korea's next two 
plants reportedly were at rock-bot- 
tom levels. Government officials 
say the plants are expected to cost 
about 51.5 billion each, substan- 
tially below the average cost of 
comparable plants elsewhere. 

“1 think the Foreign vendors are 
pretty much willing to give the 
store away,” a diplomat familiar 
with the project said. “Even Fra- 
matome," he said, referring to the 
French manufacturer of nudear 


systems, “is winding down its do- 
mestic program." 

Seoul has been preoccupied with 
con trolling its sources of energy 
since the oil crises of the 1970s, 
when it depended on oQ for about 
70 percent of its primary power 
needs. 

• Park Jung Ki, Kepco’s president, 
refers to secure energy supplies and 
reduced dependence on imports as 
a state of “enertopia.” 

A large nuclear-power program 
is key to meeting that goaL Al- 
ready, petroleum constitutes only 
one-third of the fuel consumed by 
South Korea’s generating plants; 
by 1995. it is expected to account 
for only 11 percent, with nudear 
power and coal providing nearly all 
of the rest 

As its nuclear program grows, 
Kepco also is aggressively seeking 
to develop its own sources of nucle- 
ar fuel and to master the technol- 
ogy of nudear systems. 

The utility already has devdoped I 
its own subsidiaries for architec-; 
tore and engineering, construction, 
reactor design and uranium devd- ■ 
opmenL J 

The plants on which vendors re- j 
cently bid are to be the last involv- { 
ing a substantial foreign role, dip- 
lomatic sources indicate. 
Accordingly, pie utility, is expected 
to place considerable em phasis cm 
the technology-sharing package in* 
eluded in each vendors bid. 

“The energy planners want to 
squeeze as much know-how as they 


can out of these last two plants,” a 
foreign analyst said. 

Kepco also faces fiscal pressure 
to localize its program. The utility 
now holds 11 percent of South Ko- 
rea’s foreign debt of nearly $50 
billion, so it is fating continuing 
opposition from Seoul’s Economic 
P lannin g Board, an advisory body 
with considerable influence in po- 
licy decisions. 

Because vendors must conform 
to guidelines issued by the Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation 
and Development,- the financing 
packages offered by the contenders 
for the next nuclear contracts are 
roughly similar. 

But many analysts suggest that 
Westinghouse may be favored be- 
cause of Seoul's concern over its 
mounting trade deficit with the 
United States. The other bidders 
for the reactor system are Frama- 
tome. Atomic Energy of Canaria 


Ltd. and Combustion Engineering 
Inc. of the United States. 

Westinghouse also may have an 
edgp because it already has sup- 
plied South Korea with six pressur- 
ized- water reactors. Kepco is seek- 
ing, to standardize its plants as it 
moves toward local manufacturing 
and maintenance of its systems. 

Ironically, the Soviet nuclear di- 
saster in Chernobyl has benefited 
South Korea in that it prompted 
President Chun Doo Hwan to or- 
der inspections of the nation’s nu- 
clear plants and to reorganize the 
government's regulatory agencies. 

“Safety is taken substantially 
more seriously than it used to be," a 
foreign analyst said. “Safety and 
electricity production are now of 
equal importance." 

South Korea had been severely 
criticized- for its regulatory short- 
comings, notably in a World Bank 
report issued two years ago. 


dite Natiooate Eff Aquitaine of 
France, 4.7 percent. 


Lloyds International 
Smaller Companies Fund 

SICaV 

Liuemboum. 37. rue Notre- Da me 
R.C Luxemhoun! B 7635 

Avis de convocation 

Messieurs In Aciiotmaires sont convoques par it present avis a 
fAssemhlee Generate Siaiuiaire qui aura lieu le 17 jum 1986 a 1MJQ heures 
dans les bureaux de la Kredielbank S.A. Luxcmhotuxeoue. 43. Boulevard 
Royal. Luxembourc. uvec I’ordre du jour suivant : 

Ordre du jour 

!. Approbation dev rap pons du Conseil d' Administration et du 
Commissdire aux Com pies. 

2. Approbation des bilanetcomptcde penes « profits nu 31 decembre 
1985. 

3. Dev'harge aux Administniieurs et au Comtntssaire aux Com pies 
pour 1 execution de leurs fonctions jusqu'au 3! decembre 1985. 

4. Nominations staiutaim. 

Les decisions a prendre concemanl tous les points a 1 'ordre du jour 
ne requierem aucun quorum. Riles worn prises a la simple rnujorit£ 
des actions prnemes ou represent ws j TAssemblee. 

Lc Conseii d* Administration 


MONTEREY TRUST S.A. 

soctfte anonym® 

Registerfld Office LUXEMBOURG, 14, roe Aldringen 
Commercial Regia ten LUXEMBOURG Section B o° 7553 

NOTICE OF ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
OF SHAREHOLDERS 

Die Annual General Meeting of Shareholders of MONTEREY TRUST S A 
will be held at im registered office at Luxembourg, 14, rue AJdrinaen, on 
June 24th. 1965, at 15.00 hours for the purpose of considering ana voting 
the following matters: 

1. To hear and accept 

а) the management report of the directors 

б) the report of the statutory auditor. 

2. To approve the annual accounts for the year ended March 
31st, 1986, and to allocate the net profit. 

3. To discharge the directors and the auditor with respect to 
their performance of duties during the year ended March 
31st, 1986. 

4. To elect the directors to serve until the next animat general 
meeting of shareholders. 

5. To elect the auditor to serve until the next annual general 
meeting of shareholders. 

6. Any other business. 

Die shareholders aw advised that no cjoorum for the statutory general 
meeting is required and that derisions will be taken al the majority of the 
shares present or represented at the meeting, with the restriction that no 
shareholder neither by himself nor by proxy can vote fora number of shares 
in excess of one fifth of the shares issued or two fifth* of the shares present or 
represented al the meeting. 

In older to lake part at ihe statutory general meeting of June 24th. 1986 the 
owners of bearer shares will have lo deposit their shares five clear davs 
before the meeting at the registered office of the Fund. 14, me Aldringen, 
Luxembourg, or with the following bank: 

— BARQUE GCnERALE DU LUXEMBOURG 5-A. 

14, rue Aldringen, Luxembourg 

The Board of Directors. 
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Stagnation Threatens 
Indonesia*, Report 
By World Bank Says 
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JAKARTA — The Wodd Bank, in an annual 
report, has called on Indonesia to take strong 
measures Lo ensure the stability of its balance of 
payments and lay the groundwork for an eco- 
nomic recovery after a plunge in oO prices, 
according to a summary narninad Friday. 

The s ummar y of the confidential report said 
Indonesia faces stagnant or stunted growth in 
the next few years in its gross domestic product, 
or the total value of its goods and services 
excluding income from foreign investment. 

The summary said the report urged policy 
changes to encourage exports and Lo disman tle 
patronage and protectionist barriers. 

The hank said Indonesia's economy was bad- 
ly hit by the drop in oil prices and the fall of the 
dollar. The nation depends on oil exports for 
about 70 percent of its foreign exchange. 

The report forecast annual growth of less 
than 2 percent for the next two years, even if the 
government keeps a tight rein on the economy. 

The bank said measures announced by Jakar- 
ta last month to stimulate non-oil exports and 
foreign investment were a good start, but that 
momentum must be maintained to establish an 
efficient basis for renewed growth and stability. 
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93% in Japan in a Year 

Agence Franee-Preae ; * 
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Agence Franee-Preae i". 
TOKYO — Personal savings in 
Japan totaled 502^7 trillion yen 
($2.97 trillion) in the year ended in 
March, a 9 J-percent increase from 


the previous year, the Bank of Ja- 
pan said Friday. 

The increase in fiscal 1985 was 
lower than the 9.7-percent rise re- 
corded in fiscal 1984, but was con- 
sidcred Ugh. Japan’s gross national 
product, or total output of goods 

and services, grew by a nominal 5 7 

percent ow the period, central 
bank officials said. 
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By Ronald van de Krol 
' ■ . ' Jtarfcn 

HANNOVER, West Germany 

— The West German aircraft in- 
dustry has bear given a potentially 
big break: into the huge Chinese 
market . 

The break came with the signing 
Friday by China and West Germa- 
ny’s largest aerospace company of 
an agreement on joint development 
of a new plane. 

The plain, to be designed by 
^ < 3sendumtt-BfUkow>Blohm and 
China Aero-Technology Import & 
Export Carp,, will wry 60 to 85 
passengers on mainly regional 
flights- 

• The two companies have already 
began feasibility studies on the 

Airbus Industrie 
Aiming for 30% 
tyWoiWMarket 

i Reuters 

" HANNOVER, West Germany 

— Airbus Industrie, the Earopean 
aircraft consortium, is aiming long 
term for a 30-percent share of the 


ribert Flossdorff, said Friday. 

*■ Speaking at the Hannover Air 
Shew, Mr. Flossdorff said the ex- 
pansion of the Airbus fleet with the 
planned A-330 and A-340 long- 
range models would play a signifi- 
cant rale in achieving tins aim 
: The Airbus president, Jean Pier- 
son, said that if this target were 
readied. Airbus Industrie could be 
financially independent by the 
mid-1990s. The consortium cur- 
rently reties on loans Iran member 
governments. Airbus’s partners are 
France; B ritain, West Germany 
and Spain. Developmental the two 
new moddsw&s running according 
ID schedule, Airbus offi cials said. 
Mr. Pierson said Airbus needed 
^ 3 f initial customers in order to 
^Bn construction of Ac new air- 
• craft and there were intensive dis- 
cussions with die West German 
state aiHhif^ Deutsche Lufthansa 
AG, and die Swiss carrier, Swissair. 
Lufthansa had originally rejected 
Qne design but a second with a 
greater range tH»n the original has 
been well received, he said. 

Mr. Flossdorff said there were 
already 134 firm orders from 12 
customers for the A-320, which is 
due to go into operation in March 
of .next yean 

U.S.,to Pmbe 

{Canadian 

Softwood 

Compiled ty Our Staff From Dispatches 

WASHINGTON —The Reagan 
administration, in another volley in 
its" trade battle with Canada, an- 
nounced on Friday that it was 
launching on investigation that 
could lead to duties on Can a di an 
softwood lumber imports. 

The action by the Commerce De- 
partment came on a petition filed 
May 19 by a group ofUJS. lumber 
producers alleging that low 
“sttimpage” fees set by Canada’s 
provincial governments for cutting 
limber on state land amounted to 
an unfair trade subsidy. 

j&e group is seeking duties of up 
uffi percent on the Canadian lum- 
ber imports, which totaled S2.6 bil- 
lion last year. It argued that the 
subsidies had allowed Canadian 
co mpan ies to capture 33 percent ctf 
th? softwood lumber market in the 
United Stales. 

Under US. trade laws, the U.S. 
Intern ational Trade C omm i s si o n 
has .until July 3 to make a prefimi- 
nar y judgment on whether the 
American timber industry is being 
injured. 

1 If the commission's finding is 
positive, the Commerce Depart- 
ment will have until August 12 to 
determine the level of duties, to be 
imposed on Canadian softwood ex- 
porters. 

If ihe27-percent tariff requested 
die US. lumber producers is 
Jcepted by the Commerce Depart- 
ment, it would cripple the Canadi- 
an fbratiy industry and cost thou- 
sands of jobs. 

-When a similar petition for pen- 
alties was filed in 1983, the Com- 
merce Department ruled that Ca- 
nadian exports were fairly priced 
The Canadian government had 
hoped that deaskm would work as 
a precedent in its favor this time. 

In Ottawa, the secretary of stale 
for affairs, Joe Clar k, sai d 

Canada would make & “strong 
case" against the tariffs in testimo- 
ny, .before International Trade 
(yxwnission officials beginning 
L>*tweek in Washington- 
. He said he was worried that U.S. 
sWwton from some lumber-pro- 
diaang states might interfere in the 
coptmtsstai's investigation and in- 
fluence the final dcos i oa. 

The inquiry «» ktest in a 
uries of retaliatory hade swipes 
that the two nations hive taken at 
rif Yf mother over the past two 
weeks. . 

' The events appeared to jeopar- 
dsse the countries’ efforts to begin 
talks on 1 free-trade agreement de- 
signed to eliminate all barriers, tar- 
iffs. quotas and subsidies. 


plane, dubbed the MPC-75, and 
would deride next year whether 
and when to start production, offi- 
cials said at the contract si gning at 
the Hannover International Air 
Show. 

“We are both convinced there is 
worldwide demand for this type of 
plane,” said MSB’s chairman, 
Hanas Amt Vogels. 

MBB officials Lua estimated the 
international market for 80-sea ter 
planes at about 900 in the 1990s, 

. without counting the niinw mar- 

industry analysts in Hannover 
said that such developing countries 
as China would be seeking to boost 
thrir aircraft fleets to improve com- 
munication as their economies ma- 
ture. 

They could not yet say how 
many of the- MPC-75s would be 
flown in China, but saw the coun- 
try as a major customer. 

They said die total cost of devel- 
oping the new plane, about SI bil- 
lion, would be divided equally, but 
no decision had yet been taV^n on 
how to share out the manufactur- 
ing work if production actually be- 
gins. 

MBB and CATIC are currently 
setting up a joint office in Ham- 
burg to establish contacts with po- 
tential customers and suppliers of 
parts for the MFC-75. 

Martin Grtiner, state secretary at 
the Economics Ministry in Bonn, 
said MBB had not asked for state 
aid for the project. 

“MBB and CATIC see this is as a 
purely commercial project," he said 
atthe signing. 

MBB said the first commercial 
flight erf the MPC-75, which would 
be powered by two fuel-efficient 
prop-fan engines at the rear of the 
plane, could take placein 1995. 

It win be equipped with special 
starting and landing equi pmen t. 

4 European Concerns 
Form Jet-Fighter Firm 

Agence Fnaice~Presse 

HANNOVER, West Germany 
— Four West European companies 
ham set up Eurofighter GmbH to 
develop a European combat jet 
plane. They are Messersrhmht- 
BdDcow-BIohm of West Germany, 
British Aerospace PLC, Aeritalia 
of Italy and Casa of Spain. 

They plan to produce 800 air- 
craft, which is toe «ai«nateri total 
requirement from 1995 of the four 
countries’ armed forces. 
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China Ibflralnces 

Han T ing T ing , an employee erf the Bank erf Owns, displays the 
Great Wall credit card recently issued by the hank. It may be 
used only in a hunted number of ftgfaMighrrants in Beijing. 

Lawyer Says Robins Official 
Asked Her Not to Take Notes 


BUSINESS PROFILE / D. Wayne Calloway, Pepsi’s Chairman 

Turner to Sell A Motivator Who Takes Risks 
MGM Assets to 

United Artists 
AndLorimar 


By Morton MIntz 

Washington Part Service 

RICHMOND, Virginia — A 
federal court that is hearing a gov- 
ernment motion for a trustee to ran 
the insolvent AJHL Robins Co. was 
told that the co mpan y’s former 
general counsel “specifically re- 
quested” outride bankruptcy law- 
yers “not to put anything in writ- 
ing.” 

The counsel William A Forrest 
Jr, “was afraid it would be discov- 
erable in the Daikon Shield litiga- 
tion,” said Margaret Shoreman, a 
lawyer with the San Francisco firm 
of Murphy, Weir & Butler, In U.S. 
District Court on Thursday. 

The Daikon an intrauter- 

ine contraceptive device used by 
women, has been blamed for infec- 
tions, miscarriages and even 
deaths. Thousands of lawsuits for 
damages led Robins to file for roor- 
tion tinder U.S. bankruptcy 


garazat 
laws la 


last Aug. 21, with Murphy, 
Weir as special counsel 
Two days before Robins filed for 
bankruptcy-code protection, Ms. 
Fheneman testified, Mr. Forrest in- 
structed ber never to put anything 
on paper. 

Robins abruptly ditmiaged Mur- 
phy, Weir Muck 21, the same day 


that Mr. Forrest resigned as gener- 
al counsel for .what the company 
said were personal reasons. The 
company replaced Murphy. Weir 
with the New York firm of Skad- 
den, Arps, Slate, Meagher & Float. 

The move came shortly after the 
government had filed a motion to 
have a trustee appointed to run the 
company and to have Robins held 
in contempt for making millions of 
dollars of improper payments after 
fifing for bankruptcy. 

Robins’ attorney, Dennis J. 
Drebsky, conceded to Judge Rob- 
ot R. Meringe Jr. that Robins had 
made tire improper payments. The 
outlays violated court orders bar- 
ring post-bankruptcy payments on 
debts that existed before the com- 
pany filed for bankruptcy. 

But he said Robins' officers 
made the payments because they 
were “not very well schooled in lire 
world of bankruptcy” and believed 
. that they were complying with the 
law. 

He said the evidence produced in 
a federal investigation reflected “a 
tragic failure” rather than cause for 
blaming any executives OT law 
firms. But tire government assailed 
that argument, producing testimo- 
ny from 10 witnesses. 


The Associated Press 

ATLANTA — Turner Broad- 
casting System Inc. announced 
plans Friday to sell assets of its 
newly acquired subsidiary. MGM 
Entertainment Co„ in transactions 
valued at $490 million. 

It said it has agreed in principle 
to sell MOM’S television and mo- 
tion picture production and distri- 
bution business, as well as its 
Home Entertainment Group, to 
United Artists Coip. for $300 mil- 
lion. 

United Artists was a subsidiary 
of MGM until TBS sold it to the 
financier Kirk Kerkorian’s Tra- 
cmda Corp. as part of the Sl-5- 
bxllion MGM takeover in March. 

Trarinda was the controlling 
stockholder of the former MGM- 
UA Entertainment Co. 

In a separate arrangement, 
Turner Broadcasting said it agreed 
to sefl MGM*s 44-acre (17.75-bect- 
are) production facility and Metro- 
color Hhn Laboratory to Lorimar- 
Tdcpi c tu re s Corp. for “aggregate 
consideration” of $190 million 

The sales will leave Allan ta- 
based TBS with the extensive 
MGM film Hbraiy. 

IBS’s rfiiirman, Ted Turner, 
said Friday: “These dispositions 
will enable us to meet our commit- 
ment to restructure our operations 
and repay a portion of tire indebt- 
edness incurred in the acquisition 
of the MGM film library. 

Mr. Tomer had told TBS stock- 
holders earlier that he was pre- 
pared to put all MGM assets on the 
market except for its film library in 
order to reduce the debt incurred in 
the MGM takeover. 

The library includes such classics 
as “Casablanca." “The Wizard of 
Oz” and “Gone With the Wind" 

The film library will provide ex- 
tensive programming for Atlanta- 
based WTBS-TV. 

Mr. Turner owns 81 percent of 
TBS. 


McDonald’s Listing in Tokyo 

Agence Fmnee-Prase 

TOKYO — McDonald’s Corp. 
is expected to be listed on tire To- 
kyo Stock early next 

month, exchange officials Fri- 
day. The exchange listing would be 
the eighth for the U.S. fast-food 
concern. 
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A Sears, Roebuck Store of the Future in a mall in Wayne, New Jersey. 

Sears Suffering From Identity Crisis 




4 &Mwwifln politicians in Cana- 

uY accused & government erf 
Prime Minister Brian Mulroney of 
ha«mK agreed to the investigation 
of the lumber iodustry in cxdiange 
for approval by the US. Senate 
Finance Conum'tiee w April of 
gofwns. !AP UPI) 


By Steven Greenhouse 

New York Tima Service 

CHICAGO— Sears, Roebuck* 
Co^ the largest U.S. retailer, has 
pushed hard in recent years to per- 
suade its huge customer base to use 
its new brokerage and real estate 
businesses. But in seeking to diver- 
sify beyond shirts, stoves and stere- 
os, many analysts say. Sears has 
paid too little attention to its roots 
and left the U.S. retailing founda- 
tion of its empire vulnerable. 

Such lower-price chains as Wal- 
Mart and such regional discounters 
as Crazy Eddie and Highland Su- 
perstores have wooed customers 
away from Sears. 

Product loyalty has eroded, with 
many shoppers now shunning the 
Sears and Kenmore bouse brands 
in favor of names like Sony or Es- 
prit that are not sold at the compa- 
ny’s 800 department stores. And 
Sears’s cumbersome distribution 
system has become an expensive 

dragon operations. 

The result has been six consecu- 
tive quarters of flat retail sales and 
a steep drop in operating income in 
the company’s merchandising divi- 
sion. Operating income fell 31 per- 
cent to $447 million last year, from 
$656 million in 1984. 

Sears’s, troubles have been dra- 
matic enough to prompt talk that K 
Mart Corp., the No. 2 US. retailer, 
might soon take over the top spot 

“Sears is a continuous market- 
share loser,” said Monroe H, 
Greensteb. an analyst with Bear, 
Stearns & Co. “They canT afford to 
let merchandising get away from 
them. That's the source of a good 
deal of the other things." 

Allan G. Bond, an analyst with 
Shcarson Lehman Brothers, said, 
“Scan has traditionally served the 
bluc-collar customer, but there 
aren't enough of them left And 
white-collar shoppers want to gp to 
a white-collar store. Sears is trying 
to figure ran its niche." . 

Now celebrating its centennial 
year. Scars is fighting bade on a 
number of fronts, although ana- 


lysts question whether the moves 
will be enough to torn things 
around. 

The company is spending $1.2 
billion to remodel its department 
stores into brighter, fancier Stores 
of the Future that cany more styl- 
ish apparel and home furnishing. 
It has made changes in its retailing 
staff to cut costs and to be more 
responsive to fashion trends. And it 
is pricing more aggressively to meet 
the discounters head-on. 

“Neither our direction nor our 
strategy was expansion to any de- 
gree;” William L Bass, 60. the 
chairman and chief executive of the 
retailing division, said. “We're in a 
position now,” thanks to the reor- 
ganization, “where we can and 
should concentrate more on reve- 
nue growth.” 

The company as a whole had 
revenues last year of S40.72 bUdon, 
up 4.9 percent from 1984. But most 
of that gain came from the finan- 
cial sector, which includes such 
newer units as Dean Witter and 
Cddwdl Banker Real Estate as 
wdl as its older Allstate Insurance: 

The retail division was tro less 
.than two-tenths of 1 percent for the 
year, to S26J5 Lillian, and 5.8 per- 
cent since 1983. Tint compares 
with K Man's recent surge, to 
$22.42 billion in sates last year, a 
20.6 percent gab over two years. 

The key problem, said Mr. 
Greensteb of Bear, Steams, is that 
Sears “is a very high-cost distribu- 
tor of merchandise; their prices are 
less competitive than those, of other 
retailers. 

John S. Laudsdurfz, an analyst 
with Mesirow & Co. b Chicago, 
said, “They have to get sales vol- 
ume increasing like Wal-Mart has. 
Once you spread your costs out, 
you have retail economics b ypur 
favor, and your overall margins im- 
prove.” 

Mr. Bass, a careful thoughtful 
man, ays Scars is moving to cut 
costs. It has consolidated its 50 
regional operating groups into 28. 
lit ApiB, the company said it would 


eliminate its four regional mer- 
chandising offices and consolidate 
them b Chicago, thus removing a 
management level and saving S60 
million a year. 

Also m April Sears said it would 
streamline its distribution network 
by, for example, often shipping di- 
rectly from the manufacturer to the 
store, thus skxppbg the company’s 
own distribution centers. 

Sears is also flexbg its muscle in 
new areas. In small towns, the com- 
pany plans to open 60 small depart- 
ment stores tins year that win be 
dominated by its hard-goods lines. 
Mr. Bass also talks about making 
acquisitions b unspecified areas. 

To capitalize on its reputation as 
the place where Americans shop to 
repair a broken light switch or re- 
paint the garage door. Sears plans 
to open 50 or more Sears Paint and 
Hardware Stores b each of the next 
five years. This year, these stores 
will open in Boston, Washington, 
Chicago, Atlanta, Denver and San 
Francisco. 

But some analysts say that when 
Sears emphasizes hardware and 
hard goods, it sends out mixed mes- 
sages to the fashxm-consdous soft- 
goods consumer it is trying to at- 
tract. 

“There’s a very strange dichoto- 
my at Sears." said Walter F. Loeb, 
an analyst with Morgan Stanley & 
Co. “The durable (goods) customer 
is not necessarily the Sears fashion 
customer” 

But Sears officials say that the 
reconfigured Stores of the Future 
aim to please both clienteles. 
Largely tire concept of the compa- 
ny® new chairman, Edward A. 
Brennan, diey have a more fashion- 
able layout, better li g htin g and 
more band xwiflfg than the qlifar 
outlets. 

The new stores, winch dropped 
the lowest-priced products b some 
lines, were designed to entice a 
slightly more affluent customer, in- 
duding more women. 

“Now they're ve e ri n g away from 


At Sears, 

Revenue Growth 
Underperforms 
Retafl Industvy . . . 

Comparison erf year-to-year change* 
In operating revenues of Sears 
merchandising group wdh changes 
in overall U.S. ratal aetes- 
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. . . And Profits 
Are Down 

Net income for merchandising 
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By Richard W. Srevenson 

New York Times Service 

PURCHASE, New York — 
When D. Wayne Calloway became 
president of Pepsico Inn's Frito- 
Lay subsidiary in 1976, the Dallas- 
based company was already flymg 
high. It dominated the snack-food 
industry, boasted a strong manage- 
ment team and had recorded eight 
consecutive years of profit growth. 

“A lot of times when you get a 
new assignment, the last guy bag 
gotten thrown ont on his ear, the 
place is a mess and you have to 
reconstruct the whole thing,” Mr. 
Calloway said. “That was dearly 
not the case at Friio-Lay. 

"The question I had to ask my- 
self was, “How are you going to add 
anything to this party? ” 

It is a question that Mr. 
CallOW&y "w gh* ask hnnerff flgftin 
The 50-year-old North Carolina 
native became A«im«m and chief 
executive of Pepsico this month, 
moving up from president and 
chief operating officer. 

He succeeded Donald M. Ken- 
dall the blustery, high-profile 65- 
year-dd who is retiring after 21 
years. And once more, Mr. 
Calloway has taken command of a 
company where everything seems 
to be going right. 

W iTHam an analyst at. the 

Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenrette Se- 
curities Corp., went as far as to call 
Pepsi “perhaps the single best con- 
smaer-produbs company that ex- 
ists today.” 

So what is Wayne Calloway go- 
ing to add io 

Plenty, accor din g to those who 
know him. During his sax years at 
Frito-Lay, Mr. Calloway tripled 
sales and nearly quadrupled oper- 
ating profits. As Bar. Kendall's No. 
2 maWj he engineered the acquisi- 
tion of Seven-Up Co. from Philip 
Moms Cos. earlier this year and 
spearheaded a program to shed di- 
visions that performed poorly. 

Now he is talking about going up 
against Coca-Cola Co. in fountain 
sales and overseas and about add- 
ing a fourth line of buabess to 
Fepsico’s mainstays of soft drinks, 
gnarlrs anri restaurants. 

Finding the right area will not be 
easy. “Our return on equity is 22 
percent,” Mr. Calloway said. 
“Finding something else that 
doesn’t drag that down is very diffi- 
cult. It’s not going to happen next 
week or next month or maybe even 
next year.” 

There is no sense of urgency 
about the expansion. Pepsfs soft- 
drink unit has more than held its 
own against the Coke juggernaut. 
Frito-Lay sells about half of all the 
salty snacks in this country, and 
Pepsfs ownership of Pizza Hut Inc. 
and Taco Beil makes it the nation's 
largest restaurant operator. 

John G. Nelson, an analyst at 
Brown Brothers Harridan & Co, 
observed: “Pepsi seems to relish 
accelerating the pace of change b 
its businesses, in the belief that a 
time will come at which competi- 
tors can no longer keep up the 
Struggle.” 

Its successful housedeaning ef- 
forts, such as the sale of non-core 
busmesses like Wilson Sporting 
Goods and North American Van 
lines and most of its foreign soft- 
drink bottling operations, also has 
earned widespread plaudits from 
analysts. 

Many analysts predict com- 
pounded growth of 14 percent for 
Pepsico over the next five years, 
“liial is one hell of a target for 
Wayne,” said Mr. Kendall who is 
staying on as chairman of Pepsico's 
executive committee. 

Mr. Calloway is unlikely to 
tamper with the wdl-oilcd machine 
be is inheriting from Mr. KendalL 
“His job will be to build further on 
what Kendall has built,” said 
Fmaniifrl Goldman, an analyst at 
Montgomery Securities. 

Still Mr. Calloway, a financial 
man by training, brings to PexTs 
leadership a far different style from 
Mr. Kendall $ sales and marketing 
genius. 

Mr. Kendall is an outspoken 
globe-trotter, a health-food nut 
who nonetheless drinks Pepsi at 
breakfast and a hard-driymg leader 
with a reputation for impatience 
with subordinates. 

Mr. Calloway is a soft-spoken, 
low-key consensus builder with a 
quick laugh. “Wayne hag tremen- 
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D. Wayne Calloway In his suburban New York office. 


dous people skills," said Martin 
Romm, an analyst at First Boston 
Corp. 

Far from being an ironfisted 
chairman who demands growth 
with the ferocity erf a s lave- driver, 
like Harold Geneen of ITT Corp., 
for whom he worked before joinbg 
Pepsi. Mr. Calloway achieves re- 
sults by motivating subordinates. 

“He's the purest form of the 
word 'manager* that I've ever 
seen,” said Thomas V. Bonoma, a 
Harvard Business School market- 
ing professor who has written sev- 
eral case studies of Frito-Lay. 

“Wayne never blew me away 
with personal presence or charis- 


would reply. “Gotta run, gotta go 
to the airport, go somewhere.” 

“You're stupid,” said the head- 
hunter. “You ought to at least have 
lunch and listen. My office is only 
across the street. Come over here, 
HI have a sandwich brought in to 
the desk, you can eat lunch b 30 
minutes and get bade.” 

So Mr. Calloway trooped across 
Park Avenue; ate his sandwich, and 
learned about a job at Pepsico, 
newly formed b the merger of 
Pepsi-Cola and Frito-Lay. 

Pepsi, he was told was still sort- 
ing out that merger. There was an 
excitement about the place: Mr. 
Kendall who ran the old Pepsi- 


ff 


'He’s the purest form of the word 
manager” that Fve ever seen. 9 

— Thomas V. Bonoma 
Harvard expert on Frito-Lay 


m a,” he said “but it was amazing 
how be could get all these terribly 
ambitious people with big egos 
pulling b the «wne direction.” 

“He has a managerial attitude 
that you not only can afford to, but 
have to go out there and lake 
risks,” said Jeffrey M. Wringarten, 
an analyst at Goldman, Sachs & 
Co. “That's what Calloway brings 
to the company.” 

For Mr. Calloway, the move bto 
the chairman’s suite completes a 
rigorous training program designed 
for him and a few other young 
managers b the late 1960s. 

While others could not take the 
pressure-cooker atmosphere that 
Mr. Kendall had created and ac- 
cepted jobs elsewhere, Mr. 
Calloway stayed with Pepsico in a 
succession of positions. “I don't 
know of a better example of a CEO 
being in-house trained” Mr. Ken- 
dall said 

But Mr. Calloway, who probably 
win earn dose to SI million a year 
in his new post, practically had to 
be bludgeoned bto even talking to 
Pepsi about a job 20 years ago. And 
parts of the training program re- 
quired arm twisting, too. 

It is a story that Mr. Calloway, a 
balding man with a soft North Car- 
olina drawl seems to relish idling. 

In 1966, he was a 31- year-old 
financial controller at ITT Corp. b 
New York, one of Mr, Genera's 
whiz ltids, who helped keep track of 
where the master conglomerator’s 
money was being spent and earned 

“We were buying a company a 
week,” Mr. Calloway remembers. 
“Like everybody dse at ITT, I was 
overworked. Spent a lot of time on 
airplanes. I'm not sure what we 
woe doing, but we were doing it b 
a hurry." 

In the midst of that frenetidsm 
came phone calls from a headhunt- 
er named Robert Getty. “I want to 
talk to yon,” Mr. Getty would say. 
Tve got a job that's just perfect." 

“Not interested" Mr. Calloway 


Cola and Herman Lay erf Frito-Lay 
were charismatic guys with big 
growth plans. 

They needed someone with expe- 
rience b t he fi nancial-control sys- 
tems that ITT was famous for to 
help Pepsico organize itself. 

Mr. Calloway was intrigued by 
the opportunity to develop a finan- 
cial-reporting system from scratch 
and to get b early with the spunky 
young company. Several months 
later, in January 1967, he went to 
work there as the director of profit- 
planning controL 

Mr. Calloway was bom b El kin. 
North Carolina, the state where 
Pepsi-Cola was invented b 1898. 
He grew up in Winston-Salem, 
where as a teen-ager, he worked at 
a soda fountain, b an ice plant on 
a loading dock — “anything to 
make same money.” 

He also played a lot of basket- 
ball and won an athletic scholar- 
ship to Wake Forest University b 
Winston-Salem, where he majored 
b accounting. 

After school he signed on with 
Vick Chemical Co., eventually 
moving to Ne w York, where he 
jumped to ITT and then to Pepsi 

He rose steadily at Pepsi but it 
always required a little browbeat- 
ing to get him to change jobs. 
“Dumbest idea I ever heard” be 
replied when asked to move to Dal- 
las to become Frito’s chief financial 
officer in 1968. 

He eventually went. 

“Dumbest idea I ever heard” he 
said ag a in four years later when 
asked to move to Canada to run 
Frito-Lay and Pepsi b that coun- 
try. “This is nets. Who wants to go 
to Canada and freeze anyway?” 

He went, only to be told a year 
later that Mr. Kendall wanted him 
back at corporate headquarters. 

“But I just got here," Mr. 
Calloway complained at the tune: 
But he went, and spent two years as 
corporate vice president for finan- 
cial planning and management 


Japan Considers Oil-Futures Market 


the philosophy of the Store of the 
Future," Mr. Loeb of Morgan 
Stanley said "by offering lower 
price points since it has not attract- 
ed enough fashion customers.” 

But Mr. Bass says the stores are 
successful, noting that they average 
4 percent higher sales and four- 
tenths of 1 percent higher gross 
margins than before they were 
modernized 

He said they were dang especial- 
ly well b home furnishbgs, with 
furniture sales up more than 10 
percent. 

In hard goods, however, there is 
a battle royal going on with dis- 
counters, including Crazy Eddie 
and Newmark & Lewis b the East 
and Highland m the Middle West 

“There is a consumer out there 
who doesn’t warn chain -store la- 
bels On things they buy ” Mr. 
Greensteb said “Kenmore is a 
name but not a yuppie name, 
they have friends over, these 
people do not want those friends to 
see names like Sears or Kenmore. 
They want people to see names like 
Sony or Kitchen Aid” 

In response. Sears has slowly 
added names like RCA, Adidas 
and Levi’s. 


Reiners 

TOKYO — The influential Insti- 
tute of Energy Economics, a pri- 
vate think tank with a government 
advisory role, says it is time that 
Japan, the world’s largest oil im- 
porter, opened its own futures- 
trading exchange to counter for- 
eign influence. 

Japan takes more than 10 per- 
cent of the world’s crude oil but has- 
aDowed the London and New York 
markets to rule the price that refin- 
ers must pay for the four million 
barrels imported daily. 

Trading b contracts for future 
delivery of oil On those markets 
causes Tokyo’s prices to plummet 


or soar and upsets the country’s 
policy-makers and refiners. 

Toyoalti Ikuta, president of the 
institute, said “North Sea Brent on 
London's futures market and West 
Texas Intermediate b New York 
are too influential on our Middle 
East oil prices so Japan wants to 
get control back if posable.” 

Until now Japan’s energy policy- 
makers had shunned the idea of 
futures trading in od fearing that it 
would encourage too much specu- 
lation and endanger the stability of 
a vital commodity. 

But b April crude-oil futures 
were seriously discussed when the 


4 Scandinavia Aircraft Firms 
Form Group to Bolster Bids 

Agpue Franee-Prme 

COPENHAGEN — Four air- 
craft manufacturers have set up 
Scandinavian Aircraft Group to 
strengthen bids for contracts from 
the West European consortium 
Airbus Industrie, a chair man of 
One Of the Companies annnnrjqfd 
Friday. 

The companies, Per Udseu Air- 
craft Industry of Denmark, Saab of 
Sweden, Rauf css Armnunlqonsfa- 
brikker and Aluminum Fly of Nor- 


way. are each too snail to qualify 
for government subsidies, let alone 
Airbus contracts, said Per Udsen’s 
chairman, Paul Povlsen. 

He said Per Udseu had “jamed 
other Scandinavian companies to 
have greater range and more pres- 
ence on the market" 

The companies have signed an 
agreement on cooperation, but 
must still work out financing. Mr. 
Povlsen said. 


chairman erf a leading Singapore 
refinery visited Tokyo. 

“If Japan doesn't do it soon we 
mil find ourselves having to com- 
pete with a Singapore aQ-futures 
exchange,” Mr. Ikuta said. 

A futures market b Aria based 
on Middle East erodes would do 
much to push Japan bto the mar- 
ket limefaght and give it bigger in- 
fluence over world oil prices. 

But there is resistance to a Tokyo 
futures market bride the Ministry 
of International Trade and Indus- 
try. 

“Oil-futures trading only stimu- 
lates speculative interest and can 
give dangerous signs, the wrong 
signs of die market's true direc- 
tion,” a ministry official said. 

Japan's oil-buying on the spot 
market, purchases at prices based 
on international market levels, has 
grown b the past two years to ac- 
count for more than 30 percent of 
all oil coming bto Japan. 

Spot-market trading developed 
b Tokyo two years ago, when the 
power of the Organization of Pe- 
troleum Exporting Countries to 
control most world oQ prices was 
declining sharply. 

The trade ministry considered 
the spot trading a possible threat to 
stability of supplies but govern- 
ment opinion has turned lately. 

Some officials are letting it be 
known unofficially that the spot- 
buying trend is welcome. 
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mJfv 8eve ™ i factors suggest that 
will J®Paccse corporations 
ranam competitive. The last 
years marked record profits for 
“OSl companies. And Noburaitsu 
iva 8anu, chief economist for No- 
raura Investment Management 
U3 -; said that export volume re- 
®3uifid about the same to die VJnit- 
ff States, and increased slightly to 
Exports of videocassette 
recorders, for example, hit a 
monthly high in ApriL 
Evidently, most Japanese prod- 
ucts are bolding their own against 
stiffcr competition from Asia and 
the United States, whose products 
Become less expensive as the yea’s 
value increases. 

But analysts believe that some 
sectors of Japanese industry, such 
as textiles, may not be able to keep 
up with competition from South 
Korea and Taiwan. For the time 
being, however, most companies 
say that that threat is limits be- 
cause Korean and Taiwanese pro- 
duction are already at their limits. 
Nonetheless, most Japanese com- 
panies are holding down price in- 
creases. 

A survey by Industrial Bank of 
Japan puis price increases of Japa- 
nese exports at only 61 percent of 
the yen's appreciation. Mr. 
Kashiwamura of Toyota said the 
company bad raised prices only 7 
percent because it did not want to 
lose ground to new Korean cars 
and more competitive American 
cars. 

Matsushita, which is facing se- 
vere Korean competition in micro- 
wave ovens and videocassette re- 
corders. raised prices just 10 
percent said Akira Nagano, a com- 
pany spokesman. Like many other 
companies, Matsushita is trying to 
make up the difference by cutting 
costs, for example on travel ex- 
penses, use of copying machines 
and orders of paper, pencils and 
Other supplies. Nissan and Mazda 
Motor Corp. have cut executive sal- 
aries. 

While large corporations are cer- 
tainly worried, small exporters and 
pans makers may be the real casu- 
alties of the strong yen. Stisumu 
Kato, senior economist for Daiwa 
Securities Research Institute, said. 
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U.S. Says Japan Bars Foreign Bids 

Wdihuigio*! Post Service 

WASHINGTON — A Commerce Department official has testified 
that Japan refuses to allow foreign companies to bid on its big 
construction and engineering projects while Japanese companies get 
major jobs in the United States. 

“It’s very clear that the Japanese want to protect their own 
industry," H.P. Goldfield, assistant secretary for trade development, 
told the Senate Foreign Relations Committee’s East Asian and Pacific 
affairs subcommittee on Thursday. “At the same time, they want to 
participate is our Open market. Mr. Chairman, that just ain't fair.” 

He said Japan has blocked U.S. and other foreign companies from 
participating in one of its largest public works projects, the S&-biQion 
Kansai Internationa] Airport in Osaka, “despite its international 
responsibility and its commitment to an open market.” While U.S. 
companies cannot do work in Japan. Mr. Goldfield said, IS Japanese 
companies have won SI. 7 billion in construction business in the 
United States. 

Raymond J. Hodge, senior partner in the U-Si engineering compa- 
ny of Tippets-Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton, testifying on behalf of the 
International Engineering & Construction Industries Council, said: 
“It is my opinion that the best solution for getting the attention of the 
Japanese government is to impose trade restrictions on the Japanese 
in undertaking contracts in the United States or with U.S. funds." 


“The small companies have to ab- 
sorb it all themselves.” 

According to Tokyo Shoko Re- 
search. a private economic research 
concern, the strong yen has played 
a part in MO bankruptcies since 
November. The suicide of the own- 
er of a s mall company suffering 
from the effects of the strong yen 
made newspapers’ front pages. 

But while there is no doubt that 
Japan’s economy is slowing, there 
is as yet little need to fear a deep 
recession. 

Reports issued by such institu- 
tions as Nomura Research Institute 
and Industrial Bank of Japan pre- 
dicted that the strong yen would 
reduce Japan's gross national prod- 
uct, its total output of goods and 
services, by as much as one per- 
centage pornt. Predictions for GNP 
growth next year vary considera- 
bly, from somewhat more than 2 
percent to the government projec- 
tion of 4 percent. 

One troubling prospect is a rise 
in the unemployment rate, which in 
April increased to 2.9 percent, from 
2.7 percent. Mr. Kato calculated 
that if the yen continues to rise, 
unemployment could reach 3 J per- 
cent and economic growth could 
slow to 1.9 percent by 1990. 

But most economists believe that 
a strong yen and lower oil prices 
will eventually spur the economy. 
Nomura Research Institute pre- 
dicts that lower-priced imports will 


add 1.5 percentage points to GNP 
within the next three years. 

Japanese consumers, by and 
large, have not felt the potential 
benefits of a strong yen. Only now 
are fuel and electricity costs begin- 
ning to fall and prices of imported 
goods from whiskey to beef have 
not been lowered, even though 
wholesale prices this spring were 
down about 10 percent. Mr. Kato 
said that Japan's complex distribu- 
tion system had absorbed much of 
the savings, and noted that demand 
for imports was still slow. 

Many companies must look to 
the domestic market for growth if 
prospects for export profits look 
slim Although that market is noto- 
riously competitive, several econo- 
mists believe that it has room for 
growth. Nomura Research Insti- 
tute predicts that in the next fiscal 
year, domestic demand will in- 
crease by 4.1 percent, while exter- 
nal demand will decline eight- 
tenths of 1 percent. 

Kimindo Kusaka. managing di- 
rector of Softnomics Center, a re- 
search institute established to chart 
changes in Japanese economic 
structure, said that the stronger yen 
would accelerate a shift in employ- 
ment away from manufacturing 
and toward services. 

He cited a new one-day delivery- 
service of goods throughout Japan 
and moving companies that per- 
form extra tasks, such as registering 


1 new addresses with government of- 
fices. as examples of new service- 
oricoicd companies. 

The most significant structural 
change prompted by the strong 
yen, however, is probably the in- 
creasing overseas manufacturing 
presence of Japanese companies. 

“So far investment overseas has 
been political.*' Mr. Nukazawa 
said. “Now ii will be more of an 
economic response.” 

Matsushita already planned to 
increase the percentage of goods 
manufactured overseas from 13 
percent to 25 percent by 1990. and 

the director of its audio division 
said recently that the company now 
planned lo move production of all 
audio products that sell for less 
than 5 100. such as radios and tape 
recorders, to affiliates in Taiwan 
and Singapore. 

Mr. Kagami said that a Nomura 
Research Institute survey found 
that for large companies 'such as 
Sony, Honda or Matsushita, an ex- 
change rale of 170 yen to the dollar 
made it less expensive to produce 
goods overseas. 

In addition, many companies 
will be expanding overseas pro- 
curement. A survey by Nihon Kei- 
zai Sbimbtm. Japan’s leading eco- 
nomic daily, found that newly 
industrializing Asian countries ac- 
counted for 25.2 percent out of a 
total 26.9 percent increase in im- 
ports of manufactured goods this 
March from March 1985. 

Bui imports from the United 
Slates have not increased apprecia- 
bly. and have decreased in dollar 
terms. Nor is it clear that Ui>. com- 
panies are taking advantage of 
their competitors' trials by holding 
their own prices down. 

“If United States industry such 
as autos keeps raising its prices, 
what can you do?” Mr. Nukazawa 
said. “The expected impact of ex- 
change rate change is for Japan's 
global surplus to go down and Jap- 
anese global imports to go up. The 
American global deficit may not 
change." 


Dixons Extending Bid 

Revter% 

LONDON — Dixons Group 
PLC said Friday it is extending its 
offer for Woolworth Holdings PLC 
until June 19 after receiving accep- 
tances representing 0.15 percent of 
Woolworth. 


Dollar Declines on U.S. Jobs Report 
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of Likud, wants a member of his 
own party to replace Mr. Am oral as 
deputy finance minister. 

Professor Bruno, though well re- 
garded as an economist, has been 
opposed by some as a “theorist" 
lacking administrative experience, 
and by some hawkish conservatives 
as a dove on military matters. 

A dark horse has emerged in the 
race for governor of the central 
bank — Professor Piachas Suss- 
man. an agricultural economist, 
who is held in high regard by Prime 
Minis ter Peres. When Mr. Peres 
served as defense minister, Profes- 
sor Sussman was director general 
of (he Ministry of Defense. But Mr. 
Sussman. according to the Prime 
Minister, is not eager to leave his 
academic research in agricultural 
policy. 

In the absence of a governor or 
deputy governor of the central 
bank, a civil servant — Victor Me- 
dina, bead of the monetary division 
— has been running the institution. 

The new governor of the Rank of 
Israel, whoever he turns out to be. 
will have the tough job not only of 
carrying on the fight against infla- 
tion but also of restructuring the 
capital markets and lifting from 
them the heavy hand of govern- 
ment. 

Eitan Berglas, an economics pro- 
fessor at Tel Aviv University who 
has become chairman of Bank Ha- 
poalim, the nation’s second-largest 
bank, says the Bejski report is 
“skimpy" in its substantive recom- 
mendations. but he sees it as vital 
to changing (he system. 

Arairam Si van. Bank Hapoa- 
lim’s new president and the former 
deputy mayor of Jerusalem, de- 
clares that lasting improvement in 
the Israeli economy will require not 
only reform of the capital markets 
but also tighter control over the 
national budget, inrfnrftng the mili- 
tary budget. 

“We need more investment in 
this country and less public con- 
sumption.” he says. “1 believe we 
have to cut the defense forces and 
that we need stronger, but smaller 
and more sophisticated, forces. We 
should reduce the number of mili- 
tary personnel and the length of 
service, and invest more in military 
equipment We need to shift labor 
toward industry if we are going to 
strengthen our economy." 


Confdti by Our Staff From DiqmtAa 

NEW YORK — The dollar end- 
ed a week of unremitting daily 
losses Friday by falling still further 
OH the release of disappointing U.S. 
unengjlqyment data. 

Dealers said the sefl-off likely 
would continue next week as mar- 
kets test the resolve of West Ger- 
many and Japan to check the dol- 
lar’s decline against their 
currencies. 

“The dollar already was weak, 
but the unemployment report 
sparked addi tional selling,” 
said Henry Weil and, corporate 
trader at NatWest USA. “The mar- 
ket, especially in Europe, is very 
bearish and will probably want to 
test 120 marks next week.” 

In London, dealers said the dol- 
lar feD to quoted lows of 12210 
Deutsche marks and 167.20 yen 
shortly after the announcement of 
a OJL-point rise in U.S. civilian un- 
employment in May. It recovered 
later to dose at 12275 DM, down 
from 2-2370 on Thursday, and at 
167.475 yen. down from 168.70. 


London Dollar Rates 
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The dollar continued sliding in 
later trading, in New York, falling 
to 12188 DM at the close from 
1232D on Thursday; to 167.225 yen 
from 168.65; to 1-8308 Swiss francs 
from 1.8365, and to 7.0625 French 
francs from 7.1045. 

The pound strengthened to 
SI .5068 from SI .5025. 

For the week, the dollar finished 
with losses of 3 cents against the 
British pound, 10 pfennigs against 
the Deutsche marie, 10 centimes 
against the Swiss franc and 34 cen- 
times against the French franc. 

Dealers said trading was fairly 
quiet, mainly because participants 
were winding down after a week of 
nervous, hectic trading. But they 


said the dollar would likely come 
under strong pressure next week as 
markets react to the latest unem- 
ployment data. 

Dealers said the limited scale of 
dollar purchases by the Bank of 
Japan in past days had cast doubts 
about its resolve to check the yen s 
suree. Tbe central bank reportedly 
bought S200 million overnight, first 
at 168,80 yen and later at 168 . 20 . 

A London-based U.S. bank deal- 
er said be also doubled that the 
Bundesbank would step in to halt 
the dollar's decline below IaO DM. 
as had been suggested by the cen- 
tral bank’s president, Karl O; 
PohL The dealer pointed out that 
tbe West German economy is 
booming , and in no need of protec- 
tion from a stronger dollar. 

In other European markets, 
meanwhile, tbe dollar was fixed at 
midafternoon in Frankfurt at 
7.2 3 44 DM, down from 12553 at 
the Thursday fixing, and at 7.1 100 
French francs in Paris, down from 
7.1880. ( Reuters, VPl. JUT) 


THE EUROMARKETS 


Market Firms on U.S. Unemployment Data 

rate. It was led by Morgan Siani^,- 
International 

Otherwise, floating-rate note 
trading was quiet, although the un- 
dertone remained firm following 
release of the U.S. employment fig- 
ures, dealers said. 

They added that perpetual issues 
were still in demand, despite their 
recent gains, with investors attract- 
ed by their high margins over Li- 
bor. 

Sterling-straight issues were 
firmer on the back of the U.K. 
government bond market. 


By Christopher Piz 2 ey 

Reuters 

LONDON — The Eurobond 
market finished the week Friday on 
a firmer note, with sentiment in the 
straight sectors helped by figures 
showing that employment in the 
United States was weaker in May 
than expected, dealers said. 

According to tbe figures released 
Friday, unemployment rose to 7 J 
percent in May from April's 7.1 
percent while nonfann payroll em- 
ployment rose only 149,000. Deal- 
ers had forecast that unemploy- 
ment would remain unchanged 
while nonfann payroll employment 
would rise by around 200,000. 

Dollar-straight issues ended H to 
H point firmer, but on the week 
showed losses of between one and 
two full points. 

One trader at a U.S. house com- 
mented, “the employment figures 
canv too lute to affect sentiment 
drastically." He added that many 
dealers would like to see further 


economic data showing sluggish 
U.S. economic growth before add- 
ing to their long positions. 

No new dollar straights were 
launched Friday, meaning that 
only one had been issued during 
the week. A syndicate official at 
one European bank noted that 
many underwriters in the dollar- 
straight sector are still overloaded 
with recent new issues that have 
not been placed. “There’s a limit to 
how much unprofitable paper any- 
one can hold," he added- 

As a result of the dearth of new 
bonds in the dofiar-straight sector, 
new-issue activity in the week cen- 
tered on the floating-rate note and 
equity-related areas, dealers added. 

Friday’s only new offering was a 
SlSO-million floating-rate certifi- 
cate of deposit for Dai-Ichi Kan- 
gyo Bank’s London branch. The 
three-year issue is noncaHable and 
pays 15 basis points below the six- 
month London interbank offered 


Ad Group Named Omnicom 

Reuters 

NEW YORK — The name Or #hv 
nicom Group has been chosen by 
three advertising agencies that are 
merging, BBDO International Inc., 
Doyle Dane Bern bach Group Inc. 
and Needham Harper Worldwide, 
the firms announced Friday. 
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49* 4B* 49* 
lift 10ft lift 
14 14 M + ft 

8* 8W 9* 
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41* 40ft 41 —ft 
18V ITV 33ft + ft 
11% II 11% 

27% 29* 29* 

2v 2ft r V + ft 
Mft 13ft M + V 
4 3* 4 + ft 
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4* 4 4 —ft 
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& 
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Vi 
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15 
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33* 33 V. 33* 7 V 
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& W 

27ft 26V 24ft + V . 
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9% 9ft 7%— ft i 
19 ia% 19V— V 
25V 24 V 74V— 1 
19ft 19ft 19ft 
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13V I3V 13V 
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43V 41 43ft +2V 
57V 56* 56V- * 
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13 
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2 

4W 

4W 

% 

SV 6IP 

.12 

IJ 

9 

8W 

8W 
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JW 

2ft 

54 
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1.14 

2J 

190 

53% 

53 

13* 
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I6B 

7V 

7W 

18V 

U* ElPm 
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14V 

13V 

14 
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S6S 

1W& 

ISV 

IIV 
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17 

9 

9 

2B 
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JO 

1.0 

t 

19% 

19 

IIV 
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7ft 

7ft 

25 
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S3 

13 

11V 

20V 
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93 

13V 

12% 

Itv 

12V EleRnl 



19 

16V 

TSW 

15% 
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<7 

3* 

3ft 

12 

6V ElronEI 
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7* 

7 

12% 

TV 

5* Emuleic 
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34 

9 

6% 

8* 

6 

13% 

3* EndoLs 



913 

S 

4* 

a 

15% ErwCnv 



53 

21% 

21W 

33* 
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IJ 

27 

20V 

SB 

14 

10V Engpns 

.17 

7 

13V 

13% 

19% 
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16V 

16V 

IBV 

6% Eowt 
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Wft 

IVi 

BV 

5 E«OH 




4 

4 
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139 

« 

36% 

MW 
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78 

13V 

27* 

MV EmSul 



73 

25V 

25% 

22 

W Ei uu Ir 



29 

1 rn 

16ft 


4V 

8Vt 
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7* 
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3% + 14 
7 — V 
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20ft 
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6 . . . 


r: 

G 

1 

7% 1% GTS 

21 

2 1% 2 
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15 30% 35 +4 

10* 4 GamoB 



97% 19ft GenrlC! 

1539 

B9W 86* B8W * W 

SV life Gann 

213 

7ft 2* 7ft <■ * 

9 5% GariM S 

JB .9 14 

B* 8% 8* + ft 

26* 16 GteviG 
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36* 2Sft 26ft 

I8W 12* GteaTr 

23 

IB% 17* 17% 

XTu 13 Gatoes 

.10e A 136 

27V, 27% 27* ft 


.76 <J 32 

17ft 17ft 17* 
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17% 6* Grodca 
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75 

7 6ft 7 +• V 
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66 
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32 IBW GvrSav 
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I9W 18V 19* 
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15 14V MV— V 

1 

H 

1 
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57* 31ft Mer.rtJF 

LOO IJ 164 
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18% 9% Hicfam 

ID 


; 12* jw Hogcn 
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54 
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M2 
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2» 


8% Sft HyteT-M 
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1 

1 
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47 


26ft 13* IMS* 

.17 S 70S* 


16ft 9* ISC 
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17ft S* Icol 
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56 
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22V 12V lm,m 
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18* 3 inteGm 
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Bl 

T2W IIV 11V— V i 
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6ft 3 InllS* 
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2% 1% InrrTW 


1ft 1ft 1ft- ft 
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» 
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Mft IS life— ft i 
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6ft Aft Aft 
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| 5* S% inrrrrr 

48 


' 17ft 3 intOin 
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15* ISV 15* 

| 12V 7* IGe* 

*3 
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30 14* intK.tftg 

43 

27, 29% 29% — V 

1 27W 12 IrtLses 
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52 
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J 

1 
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2b 31* 3 -IV 
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25 
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85 
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17 3 17CS 
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3 
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22 
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IT 

K 

1; 
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S48 
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id 
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8 
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39 15% Lotus 

24* 19* Lyndon 
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JO IJ Ml 
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15 
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m 
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JS 
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9 
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CROSS 

• follower 
' Dligan of 
nics - 

untied less 
; porianr, . 

. . con’s "Six 

i »l 

•. '.ooksana 
j ien 

• ve, to Loren 

,-jst dreadful 

ug river in 
.[Asia 
oms in a 

• 

. ► i.G. 

• imber 

conian 
pital 
Lilian 

ipresarlo? ' 
: unshoes .* . 
; ijdngGuWiy 
. . proper 
*ndu 


'savy volume 

. ' 'roll's Villa 

* 1 •' 

i* ;'tftain brook 
■.jut 
• Ofalls 
:■ ^.‘ndtpiano 

■ ' <sce 

- smale lobster 

'* • iVbere ," 

.. © Kanin film 

■ dancing 
Owces,for 
'>»rt 

•. Greece's Vale 
• -IcT" 


ACROSS 
57 SedaJta’S^I 

' W viking route? 
64 Word with dSjt 
• ortone - "ij 
C5 Yankee / 
manager id 
1984 

S6 Stupid 

67 Forest 

' resource 

68 Authorof , 
"PhWre" 

78 Tooth deposit 
72 — -favor 

(please, in 
Ponce) 

74 Dog star 

75 Nacre source 

77 Sea la and 
namesakes 

78 House for 
Henri 

81 A butterfly. 

82 Glaswegian 
gap? 

85 Temple's ex 
- and family ' 
99 Revolt In the - 
ranks 

92 River in NE 
Spain 

83 Wrap up 

95 Cricket-Geld 
sides 

99 Neither^ kin 
108 Secret 

102 Brutal 

103 Street shows 

105 Fissures 
108 eagle 

110 Ancient Asian 

111 Athens 
aggregation? 


ACROSS 

113 Occasion for 

biuer herbs 

114 Bimt a rattan 
. . chair . . 

115 Corundum 

116 Tennis stroke 

118 Give new 
courage to 
120 N.Y.c, subway 
line 

122 Spanish 
murallst 
124 Value 
127 Talks back 
130 Cartouche 
132 Milne's “When 

We Very 

Young" 

134 Keats’s muse 

135 Stone markers 

137 Cogwheel 
adjuncts 

138 Dry, in Malaga 
Ml Bedouins' 

charms?' 

144 Leaf interstice 
148 Outfielder Irv 
148 Holy work of art 
148 Cartoonist 
Gross 

158 Two words in a 
Simon title 

151 “Trolley 
Song" word 

152 Murphy in 

"Oklahoma!" - 

153 Very small 
shoe size 

154 Dainties 

155 Privet’s use 

156 Nobelist 
LageriSf 

157 Stack role 


• \ jOOWN. . 

■ \ '.Jaqitity 
nds 

...'"Nsiaffgrad 
.^teTeJAviv 
, Sines? 
-••.ieated 
: - rguments 
, •■riental nurse 
r ; '■ *ord with 
? iolnor 
Grounds 

'• r, Jew Orleans 
'! 4sb 

’ Sycophants 
' :*'»uu 
' illy in SE 
- ■. r rance 
'i— debt: 

Jaltic i.o.u.? 




DOWN 

14 Puerto Rican 

: San Juan 

cleric? 

15 Certain bank 
accts. 

ISBankof arivus 

17 Wroth 

18 E Yugoslav's 
seasonings? 

19 Heir’s legacy 
28 island offthe 

N.J. coast 

30 Dapper . 

31 "...like / 

Of prancing 

Poetry": 

Dickinson 

S3 Slew, in poesy 
37 Loewe’s 
partner 


DOWN 
39 Kind Of 
magnet 
42 Storm 
44 Willingly 
46 To me, in Paris 
49 Basis fora 
civil suit 
51C.CN.Y.OT 
N.Y.U- group 

53 Big cat 

54 Yugoslav coins 

55 Jordan's only 
port 

58 Old coin of 
Europe 

58 tarragon: 

Spanish spice? 
58 Resemblance 
61 Of a reddish- 
brown hue 
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DOWN 

62 Unyielding 

83 Historical 
period 

65 Writer Hecht 

66 Certain racers 

69 Routine state 

71 Second of a 
game trio 

73" knew 

well /Thy 
love...”: 
Shak. 

76 This, in C&diz 

78 Esprit de corps 

79 Did penance 

89 Wheel hub 

83 Fleecy clouds 

84 A natl. net- 
work 


DOWN* 

’86 Message of a 
Munich minis- 
ter? 

87 Australian : 

outlander? 

88 Schni trier's 

“La ” 

89 Celerity 

91 Loosen, in a 
way 

94 Gridiron ini- 
tials 

95 Assn. 

96 "Dolce 

niente" 

97 Lars liberat- 
ed? 

98 Look 

100 Military com- 
mand 


DOWN 

101 Elbe feeder 
104 Barely man- 
- ages 

106 Figures from * 
certain exams 

107 Reek 

109 Ajax’s god 

112 Harps’ fore- 
runners 

113 Harvest wool 

114“ diva,” 

Bellini aria 
117 O’Neill’s 
• Interlude" 

119 Cosmetic 
preparation 

120 Endow 

121 First word of a 
Sarah Adams 
hymn 


DOWN 

123 French — — : 
abri? 

125 Warehouses 

126 Part of MASH 

128 She pined for 
Lancelot 

129 Kin of pine 
martens 

131 Maui word 

133 Moli&re’s 

"L’ des 

mans” 

136 Met bass-bari- 
tone 

138 Coin drop 

140 Mouth ward 

142 Market 

143 Stop up 

145 French con- 
nectives 

147RRV.I.P. 
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WIZARD of ID 


.SADVENTURESOFA 

FISHERMAN: 

■ tlife With and Without Papa 

~Jack Hemingway. 326 pages. $1731 
strated Taylor Publishing Company, 

. Mockingbird Lame, Dallas, Tex., 

. . — —35. 

■ . 

^Christopher 
. ~~limann -Haupt 

VCK HEMINGWAY is the oldest of Ernest 

■ «• i . lemingway’s three sonsjthc rate v*o was fam- 

■ IWS y nicknamed Bwnby (though aU. conversations 
rtod here have the rather addressing las son as 

or treasure), die one borne by Ernest’s 
,wife, Hadley RidiardstHL . ’ _ 

, fthough Hemingway records nh.fb&s curious " 
, ibiograpby that "1 spent the tint fifty years of 
^dife being the son of a famous father and am now 
Elding the last fifty as the father of famous 
‘ dren” — meaning his three daughters, Mullet,, 
[got (as he refers to her throughout, instead ’ae\ 
........ — - 


BOOKS 


Marganx) and MarieL Henring way — his leal pride 
seems to be in his abifity as a fly fisherman. 
Hemingway is a true addict Wherever he has 
in the worid, he has kept his eye out for 
ity" terrain and ha bands as near to his fishing 
r as practicaL When he was parachuted into 
ri-occupied France as a member of the Office of 
Strategic Services, he earned his rod, reel and fly 
box with him on the drop, and went fishing soon 
after his first mission was ac complished, nearly 
getting caught by a German patroL 
But more than the autobiography of an angler, 
“Misadventures of a Fly Fishennan’* is about being 
the soi of Ernest Hemingway. There are scenes 
where we see an unsdf -conscious side of his father 

ifhan ' 


thelater, public Hemingway .and explains the mag- 
netism he exerted tar so many who knew him. 

There is a revealing vignette about how Jack took 
some friends up in Michigan to fish the section of 
Big Two-Hearted River where the famous short 
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story is set, and they not only couldn’t get a rise, but 
also found their car stock in the swampy sand. 

“Years later I told my father about the trip and he 

said the Big Two-Hearted never was much of ayear- 
round trout stream after the logging and the fuw,” 
Jack Hemingway writes. “He had loved the nam<» 
but fished another place. 1 could have used the 
information a lot sooner." 

But to judge {ram “Misadventures,” it can’t have 
been easy bang Ernest HemingwaY s son. The au- 
thor is dearly not a natural writer. 

Jack Hemingway's story is also that of a man who 
could not make op his mmd what he wanted to do. 
There was high school and fishing, a brief fling with 
college and fishing, then militar y heroism and a 
stint as a prisoner of war, and fishing. After World 
War II, he tried the fishing equipment business, and 
fishing. Then it was back into the army and a hitch 
in West Berlin. And fishing. Finally — somewhat 
pathetically — he gains an inheritance that he 
insists Mary Welsh He min g w ay never meant him to 
have. So aD he needed to do anymore was fishing. 

But at least became by Us passion honestly. He 
tells how, as a child, he used to sneak up and watch 
his father fly-casting on Clark’s Fork River in Wyo- 
ming. Eventually, his father let him dimk a grass- 
hopper along the bank. After he canght his first fish, 
he was hooked. From then on, fishing was the thing. 
“1 sometimes wonder if Td have retamed ray enthu- 
siasm to such a degree, or at ah, if my father had 
followed the usnal path erf providing me with all the 
necessaries and plymg me with detailed instructions 
and supervision. I know he wanted me to love 
fishing and hunting, and I believe that he deliberate- 
ly set about to make me really want to do it on my 
own initiative. Tennis parents and stage mothers 
should take note. The lad has got to want to do it, 
notnist to please the parent, but for himself." 

The question remains: should we fed bad that the 
kid never really wanted to do anything else? 
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POSTCARD 

Chile in Double Disguise 

n.. ii _ . v 


Riding press! ons when compressing 600 

Tk nrJOr* Tl '" a Serncc P 2 *^ of transcript down to 150 

K —Angered to find he pages of text, although he noted. 

83 among 5,000 Chil- “The voice of a writer is not inter- 

permanently exiled by the Pi- changeable." 

government, the film direc- Littin, though, said he recog- 
Miguel Lit tin went home in nized his own voice in the book. 
^ r? 1 spent six “The organization and structure of 

eeks making a lengthy documen- the book are Garda Marquez's, but 
about Chile. the final text is different but some- 


Updike’s 'Witches’ Brews 
Brouhaha in New England 


PEOPLE 


Cutipilrftv Our S wf Ftp"? PuM/rfes 


L ittle compton. Rhode 

r Island — The white 'tesple 


taiy abou 

Tbesio 


t Chile. 


the final text is different l 


of his trip has just been hcrw the same as the transcript," he 


published here, but also under a 
form of disguise: It is a first-person 
account, but it has been written by 
vjabnel Garcia Marquez, the Co- 


said. 

This is not. however, a book of 
the film. The idea of the book in 
fact came only after Littin left 


lombian winner of the Nobel Prize Chile last July, and its purpose is 


for literature. 


apparently to record many of the 


Tbe central figure of both is, of experiences and sentiments (hat do 
course, the real Miguel Littin, the not appear in the film. 


dark, portly and bearded director 
who narrates the documentary and 
provided 18 hours of taped remi- 
niscences from which Garcia Mar- 
quez extracted his report. 

But the person who appears in 
the film and who constantly sur- 
faces in the book is a slimmed- 
down, light-haired, beardless Uru- 


guayan public-relations agent 
whose identity Littin assumed in 
Chile. 


"I spent weeks learning to speak, 
to laugh, to walk, to gesture differ- 
ently," the director recalled during 
a visit here to mark the publication 
of the book. “The Adventure of 
Miguel Littin. Clandestine in 
Chile." “And after it was all over, it 
took me weeks to return to being 
me." 

For the book, on the other band, 
Garcia Marquez had to assume Lit- 
tin's identity. And to this end. he 
used a technique that he tested as a 
journalist 30 years ago when he 
wrote in the first person "The Story 
of a Shipwrecked Sailor." which 
was recently published for Lbe first 
lime in the United Slates. 


There is, for example, Littin's 
shock at the “abominable silence" 
of Santiago under curfew during 
his first night back home and there 
is the moment his mother failed to 
recognize him during a surprise vis- 
it to his village. And there is also 
the experience of watching General 
Augusta Pinochet, walk past him 
while he was purportedly filming 
architectural features of the presi- 
dent’s Moneda Palace. 

But the premise of his documen- 
tary is different. “The film is about 
Chile and not about me.” he ex- 
plained. “It's about daily lives in 
Chile and how they have changed 
under the dictatorship. That's wby 
the book and the film complement 
each other." 

Already a successful filmmaker 
before he fled Chile after the 1973 
military coup, Littin continued to 
make movies in exile, two of which, 
“The Letters of Marusia" and “Al- 
cino and tbe Condor," won Oscar 
nominations in 1976 and 1982 re- 
spectively for the best foreign film 
of the year. 


L Island — The white steeple 
of a 202-year-old church rises 
above tbe town green in this sea- 
side community, a picturesque 
scene, though hardly one of a 
kind in New England. 

Warner Brothers liked uhit it 
saw when it scouted Little Comp- 
ton as a location for a movie 
based on the John Updike novel 
“The Witches of Eastwick." a tale 
of three bisexual modem-cay 
witches who rid themselves of 
their husbands and plunge into a 
steamy relationship with a myste- 
rious man who appears to be a 
warlock. 

But some residents do not «ani 
the United Congregational 


Church here linked with Updike's 
story. They say the church should 
be known for deacons, not devils, 
and ministers, not movie stars. 

“it is a dirty, dismal and de- 
praved book." said Alan Simp- 
son. a retired president of Vassar 
College who lives here “It is un- 
worthy or Mr. Updike, a trashy, 
sensational book that is all evil 
and no good. It is unseemly and 
not consistent with civic pride." 

Despite opinions tike that, 
voiced at church gatherings and 
Town Council meetings, the 
council decided in mid-May, on a 
3-to-l vote, to approve the film- 
ing. 

But the decision may have 
come too late. Officials of the 
Rhode Island Film Commission, 


an T 


rm 


time m the United Slates. But be said the idea of making a 

“I underwent a relaxed but very documentary about contemporary 
precise interrogation," Littin said Chile and. particularly, the coun- 
of the days he spent with Garda try's memories of tbe late Socialist 


ism- .. i m is 

r f : 1 i! 


Marquez at the Littin home in Ma- 
drid last November. "He’d ask me 
to remember how someone was 
dressed, to remember smeDs. the 
weather, how people walked, what 
bolero was on the radio and so on. 
Then he’d give me homework. He’d 
say he wanted more details on my 
itinerary, what train I took, and so 
on.” 

Garcia Marquez, who lives in 
Mexico City, explained in an intro- 
duction that, whenever possible, he 
used Littin's own words and ex- 


president, Salvador Allende Gos- 
setts, began to obsess him, “When 
my name appeared on the list of 
those who could not return. I de- 
cided to make the film anyway,” he 
added. 

Cut from almost 100.000 feet of 
film, the documentary will be 
shown on television and in film 
festivals in Europe and Latin 
America this summer under the ti- 
tle, “Testimony in Chile." in either 
four one-hour “chapters" or a con- 
densed two-hour version. 


The Little Compton church: Praise deacons, not devils. 


which spent two years courting 
the studio, have been told that the 
film’s production manager is 
looking at other locations. They 
say Warner Brothers is strongly 
leaning toward moving across the 
state lme to Massachusetts, with 
crew and cast, including the mov- 
ie’s star. Jack Nidtokoa, who is 
to play the DeviL 

The Rhode Island commission, 
which is based in Providence, 
said the film was expected to 
bring $6 million into the state's 
economy. Zt also said that if film- 
ing was done in Little Compton, 
the studio would make a sizable 
donation to the church or (own 
department of the community’s 
choice, money opponents of the 
filming say would be “tainted." 

Jane Ranallo Goodman, exec- 
utive director of the film commis- 
sion who lives in Little Compton 
said she believed that only a small 
group of residents was responsi- 
ble for trying to thwart the film- 
ing- 

Simpson said some residents 
believed that the studio used 
“steamroller tactics" to pressure 
the church and town and that the 
church was “ducking the moral 
issue" of whether to film Lhe 
book. 

Tbe church's board of deacons 
expressed its opposition to the 
Warner Brothers plan Tor three 
weeks of filmin g before reluctant- 
ly agreeing to go along with what- 
ever the Town Council decided. 
In a vote Jane I, the congregation 
voted to support the deacons' po- 
sition 

Those who oppose the film ob- 
ject to novel's graphic sex scenes 
and Its characterization of a 
church choirmaster as the DeviL 
They say having Hollywood on 
their soil will benefit only busi- 
ness owners and will disrupt the 
quiet of this town which is dotted 
with farms and stately houses. 

Meanwhile, the Massachusetts 
Film Bureau has disclosed that 
the studio has been negotiating 
with the towns of Cohasset and 
Hin gham, two shore towns south 
of Boston with white-steep led 
churches and commons similar to 
Little Compton's. 

“Cohasset looks fine to me," 
said the Reverend Beverley F. 



The Puzo Saga, Pm* 


III 


Mario Puzo has been signed by which 

Paramount Picture to *n « JJ“ Bridc called "a tradiw rn ?»£ 

screenplay for “The Godfather. McB transition from st<^ : ” i0 

Parti." which wffl.be prod*** sin « It 



***** if* ns lE S***? 

Gage. The film will continue the qumoi i Carolina raii- 

sSTof the Corieone organized c laimed ibeft.aJ 

crime family created by *H S S’OOOGO suit in 

best-selling 1969 novd ~n* iG°d- filed a the tvu- 

father." Puzo also wrote the Oscar- court in . f ‘ president i”; 

winning screenplays for the 1972 w» f « RaiU-> * 

movie version of his took J^SEbire. which once ow n*i 


movie version of ms book m w ^ .■TThnm which once own*i 
1974 sequel, The Godfather, Part Ml?0 dv are 

IL" Gage, a former investigative the industrial 
reporter for The New York Times, his fellow tnu - ,/ had 

has written six books, including the Johnson us oliv £ v ; jav ii 
best-scffing“HenL” which also was beap«nil»I^® u ■ p , rk 


Sara Kratwich/Tho hW YarirTm 

John Updike 


Edwards, minister of Little 
Compton’s United Congrega- 
tional Church, who opposes tbe 
filming. 

However, in Boston, Laurie 
Cabot, tbe self-proclaimed “offi- 
cial witch" of Salem, Massachu- 
setts, led about 25 men and wom- 
en in blact robes Wednesday a in 
a march on the Massachusetts 
Film Bureau's office to protest 
attempts to attract the movie- 
makers to Massachusetts. She 
did not lodge a formal protest, 
preferring, she said, to attempt to 
chang e the minds of the bureau 
with “psychic energy." The pro- 
testers, ranging in age from 7 
months to 63 years, toted signs 
reading, “They are not real witch- 
es in Eastwick" and “John Up- 
dike has never met a witch." A 
stroller carrying one toddler had 
a sign reading, “Fm a good 
witch" pasted on the back. 

Terri Moris, a film bureau 
spokeswoman, said the bureau 
does not consider the content of 
films companies want to make in 
Massachusetts. 

Negotiations and scouting of 
locations wiD continue, according 
to Robert Friedman, vice presi- 
dent of worldwide publicity for 
Warner Brothers. 

“We certainly wouldn’t make a 
film in a place where the whole 
town was against it," be said, 
“but a decision will not be based 
on a small group of residents' 
making noise. We’ve rarely seen 
Warner Brothers leave a town un- 
happy." (NYT, AP, UP1 ) 


best-seflma ttern, wmcuaisowaa n., r i. 

n Pennsylvania, the ' 

° executive. Since the P‘ 0ll F_ ,.' ‘ 

Senator Jake Gam, Republican h the North L umir.. 

erf Utah, said Thursday that he or Na H 0 "nkl Guard to move the ensin 
one of his sons may donate a kid- ifs museum . The cuard'i .'CtJe- 
ney to his ailing Z7-year-oki daugh- ^ prevented anv quick ac -o: t >- 
ter next year Susan Gam Horn, * le ft k in Frederick^.- 
who is married to a doctor and lives tq ^ sprint o? 1 

io Vienna, Virginia, suffers from heJrd -b«i: . 

progressive kidney faflunx dj? Des- locomotive and contacted V, - 
eret News ffld The &ilt Lately ££ Surprised that it 
bune reported. Tbe donor will be Wassers-ror/ 

determined on the basis of the best “ . ,, virsima museum off!- - 

match for Horn. Gam asked Ujah %* **$£%£* the .-vo- 
news organizations not to use the ™ promptly, it was theirs. " - 
story, but the American Banker, a ^ u ^ an, 

daily banking trade paper, reported ?>-„ r L ee[ . e 

iL Gam angrily told Utah news evenraDlt ’ 88141 Legg 
personnel that no reporter from the □ 

American Banker “wffl ever have A proposed visit to Peru b; » r.r. 
an interview with me, ever. They ^ r Aj| ^ ^ canceled bc- 
wffl never a^in interview tins ow her sccurit;. 

chairman of the Senate Banking Foreign Office said Frioav. Th. 
Committee. Tm the public offidal dauehter of Onecn EUzah eih wn. 
not Susan.” He said his daughter d g0 to PenTin November i; 
had been a diabetic since she was ^ ^ president of tb. 


d been a diabetic since she was ^ & pres idem of th. 

a® 1 *5 ^ uteversibly save toeOtildren Fund, on a toe 


damaged her kidneys. 

□ 


which would also have taken her t 
Ecuador and Bermuda. It wai- ur- 


To hear Lhe lawyers talk, it was likely the princess would make :h. 
the great train robbery. The Alex- visit to the other two countries 


andria attorney Victor M. Gbsberg though no final decision has bee 
accused the Virginia Museum of made, a Foreign Office spoke.' 

Huh nn nf k«M,n mtiifwl HMunm rqill PlMni'c li-ldinfi Pllf*m 


Transportation of having spirited 
away the locomotive and hustled it 


woman said. Peru's leading guerril 
la force, tbe Maoist Sendero Lu- • 


out of town. Not so, countered at- . tmnoso (Shining Path) bos recent!) 
torney Thomas A. Leggette. He ar- stepped up its anti-govemmen: ■ 


gued that the Roanoke museum, 
not the North Carolina railroad 


campaign, killing three ruling-par- 
ty workers in a machine-gun -» r ttacl 


buffs Glasberg represented, is “lhe in suburban Lima. The mo^i- nen ’ 
rightful and lawriil owner" of the has claimed more than 7,0<Xi live? .■ 
45-ton. 300-horseoower locomo- in its six-vear campaign. In March- 


45-ton, 300-hoisqpower locomo- in its six-year campaign. In March ' 
live, currently on display in Roa- Princess Anne was the targei of s I; 


noke. U. S. District Judge James G kidnap plot while she was on a visi - ■ 
Cacheris brushed aside the North to BraziL Brazilian police said a: 
Carolina complaint and ruled that the time. The plot, which the polio* 
the Virginia museum holds legal said they foiled, would have in- 


title to the 1944 HJL Porter diesel 
one of 25 left in the United States. 


volved taking her hostage to gaii 
the release of a jailed drug dealer. 
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INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFIED 


REAL ESTATE 

FOR SALE 

REAL ESTATE 

TO RENT/SHARE 

SWITZERLAND 

FRENCH PROVINCES 

H. SEBOLD 5.A. 

YOUR REAL ESTATE 
AGENT FOR LUGANO 

COTE D'AZUfl CANNES, w»a 5/6 
bedrooms, 2 siting rooms, swooning 
pool, soa view, eareidiw's Fkt, for 
rent July. August. Col 93 <8 36 r3. 

ST. TSOrez, June 15 7 30. Shdo 6 
people, in pant, pool, 100 m. beach 8 
center. Tefc 60/5 M TT fans. 

1 ■AW* WtriBYA HL\#Kjn 

LUGANO: 91/68 76 48 

GREAT BRITAIN 
CENTRAL LONDON HATS FOR aoo- 

LAUSANNE: 21/25 26 11 

denies. W1 area, 1 douU) bedroom, 
fai* furnished, ovafabta August 1, 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


EMPLOYMENT 



GENERAL POSITIONS 
AVAILABLE 


REAL ESTATE 
WANTED/EXCHANGE 


BEOBKHON5 POUR AMMATKM 
t am inti i M, hmit htama- 

liond da 01910 matentefle mglm. 

Benui^raiian intaei m fti. Envoyw, ... _ - _ ... 

CV + photofe Mk tautwd; 150 rue I *9 2d*fcwi 

Dkfarol, 94300 Vrannas, qui tram- 
mattra. 



EMPLOYMENT 


DOMESTIC 
POSITIONS WANTED 


GML 31 SEBCS AlI-PAIR JOB. m So 
r i u i uKu far 6 months as of Juty 
Lives in Switzfrfemd, Eiglbh jpeolwKi 
Cafl / write C SdnavariB, Indie 
triestr. 27, CHA300 ZUG. Tnfe HUT 
33 S8 officii ham. 


’ ILX . i. L.i - 1 


AHBCAN, Frsnch nationality, seen 
podSon a* ehaofiiHor or martre ifM 
fat Tel: C 88 50 OS. 



EXCLUSIVE DAKS 
CLOTHES FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN AT 

DAKS CORNER 

SHOPS.. 

LONDON 
MUNICH 
HONG KONG 


ATTB4TTON All 

EXCALBUR CUSTOMS&i- 
tg A UTOM OaiUS 

cfnadly iO 

KSSTSSBl 


Ttt 479550 


aAKScnd ® 

trodemarti. or DAXS S;^,pjcr> 
Group p!c. DASS-Simoion Ltd.._ 
34 Jecnj-n S«*'' lon«Jbr>SWl. ■ 
Tel: 01-439 3761. 
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